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RECENT COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

BY 

HON. O. P. AUSTIN, 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics* Department of Commerce and Labor* 
Washington, D. C. 



THAT portion of the history of the United States which has developed since 1870 
may be properly termed the commercial period. Prior to that date the people 
were occupied in exploration and discovery, the establishment of permanent homes, 
methods of government, and the great questions that precipitated the struggle between 
sections, known as the Civil War. With the termination of that struggle the people 
of the common Union began to realize the great commercial possibilities of their 
country — a country whose area, including Alaska, added in 1867, was practically equal 
to that of all Europe. When the Civil War began in 1861, comparatively little was 
known about the great section lying west of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. A 
few railroads had stretched as far west as the Mississippi River, and a small number of 
enterprising lines had found their way across that stream and were feeling their way 
into the then thinly populated section west of the Mississippi. The railroads of the 
United States in i860 aggregated but 30,000 miles in length, or about one-seventh as 
much as to-day, and the cost of transporting a bushel of wheat from Chicago to New 
York was about five times as great as at the present time. As a consequence, millions 
of acres of fine agricultural lands in the interior were unoccupied, or utilized only for 
grazing purposes. 

The importance of the development of these great interior sections and of a con- 
nection of the western with the eastern coast had been realized during the years of the 
Civil War, and as a result of legislation begun in 1862 and consummated in 1864, the 
Union and Central Pacific railroads were begun and the work completed in 1869, thus 
giving to the country in that year a single transcontinental line. Other lines in the 
interior, which soon followed, gave opportunity for the gradual development of the 
producing power of that great section of the country which had been practically unoc- 
cupied and a part of which had been formerly designated as "The Great American 
Desert." 

As a result of the development of transportation facilities in the interior, the 
population of that section grew rapidly, the area under cultivation increased, and the 
agricultural products of that formerly unproductive section began to find their way to 
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the seaboard and thence to other countries, and its great mineral wealth, whose 
existence was formerly unsuspected, furnished material that stimulated manufacturing 
in the United States. It was found that the United States had greater natural supplies 
of iron, of copper, of coal, and of timber than any other country of the world. It had 
the power also to produce greater quantities of cotton than any other country, and 
therefore must become the greatest manufacturing country of the world. 

The miles of railroads of the country in i860 were 30,000; in 1870, 53,000; in 
1880, 93,000; in 1890, 106,000; in 1900, 194,000, and in 1906, 217,000 miles. The 
number of farms which in i860 was but two millions was, in 1900, five and three-quarter 
millions, and the value of farm property, which in .i860 was a little less than $8,000,- 
000,000, was in 1900 over $20,000,000,000. Manufacturing, which was greatly stimu- 
lated by the development of transportation facilities by which the various natural 
products were easily assembled, rapidly developed, and the value of products of manu- 
factures as a whole grew from a little less than two billion dollars in i860 to four and 
one-quarter billions in 1870, five and one-third billions in 1880, nine and one-third 
billions in 1900, and thirteen billions in 1900. 

Great improvements were made in transportation on the ocean as well as on land. 
The speed of the steamship has been increased, its carrying power greatly enlarged, and 
its numbers multiplied, so that the world's carrying power on the oceans is three times 
as great to-day as in 1870, and the cost of transportation so cheapened that many 
articles formerly considered impossible elements of international commerce, are now 
distributed to markets in the most distant parts of the globe. 

As a consequence of this great activity in production, transportation, and com- 
merce, the foreign trade of the United States has grown from eight hundred and 
twenty-eight million dollars in 1870 to nearly three billions of dollars at the present 
time, and the internal commerce, which in 1870 was probably about seven billion 
dollars, is estimated at approximately twenty-three billions at the present time. With 
this industrial and commercial activity have come general prosperity among the people 
and great accumulations of wealth. The United States census estimated the total 
wealth of the country in i860 at $16,000,000,000 and the per capita wealth at $514; in 
1870 the total wealth was estimated at $30,000,000,000 and the per capita wealth at $778. 
To-day the wealth may be safely set down at more than $100,000,000,000 and the per 
capita wealth at about $1,250. 

This increase in general prosperity is shown not alone by the increase in the 
estimated wealth of the country as a whole or the average per capita, but also by the 
growth of money in circulation, deposits in banks, and by that great measure of busi- 
ness activity, bank clearings. The total money in circulation in 1870 was estimated at 
but $675,000,000; in 1880, $973,000,000; in 1890, $1,429,000,000; in 1900, $2,055,000,- 
000, and in 1906, $2,671,000,000. The amount of money deposited in the banks of the 
country in 1875, the earliest year for which the record is available, was a little over 
$2,000,000,000, and in 1905 was $11,000,000,000. In savings banks, those great deposi- 
tories of the accumulations of the masses, the deposits have grown from $550,000,000 
in 1870 to $3,000,000,000 in 1905; and the bank clearings of that great commercial 
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center, New York City, have grown from $28,000,000,000 in 1870 to $92,000,000,000 
in 1905. 

As a result of all these developments of production, transportation, manufacturing, 
and business activity, the commercial standing of the United States has been greatly 
improved, and it has advanced from third rank as an exporting nation to the head of 
the list, her total exports of domestic products now exceeding those of any other 
country. 

This commercial development has been accompanied by an equally gratifying prog- 
ress in educational and other lines of great importance. The amount of money 
expended for public schools has grown from $63,000,000 in 1870 to $251,000,000 in 
1903; the salaries paid to teachers, from $38,000,000 in 1870 to $157,000,000 in 1903; 
and the number of pupils enrolled has grown from a little less than 7,000,000 in 1870 to 
over 16,000,000 in 1903. The number of students in colleges, universities, and schools 
of technology has increased from 23,000 in 1873, t' ie earliest date for which a record is 
available, to 108,000 in 1903; the number of newspapers and periodicals published, 
from 5,871 in 1870 to 22,168 in 1904; and the number of post offices from 28,492 in 
1870 to 71,131 in 1904. 

These are some of the developments of the most recent period of American 
history — a period of commercial development which has brought with it rapid develop- 
ments in other and equally important features of the life of a great nation, a growth in 
the products of the farm, the forest, the mine, and the factory, in transportation, in 
commerce, in wealth, in prosperity, in facilities for intercommunication, in intelligence, 
and in education, and with all of these an improved rank among the nations and 
peoples of the world. 
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PART IV.— REUNION AND PROSPERITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ANDREW JOHNSON.— 1 865-1 869. 

YOU would think that with the end of the vast war that had been going on for four 
years would come full peace, reunion and prosperity. But no nation, however 
powerful, can go through such a trial without feeling the effects for a long time. 
Though peace had come, the country was feverish, and there was bitterness left on both 
sides. It may be said that the ground-swell of the storm still heaved in many quarters. 
The total debt of the United States on the 31st of October, 1865, was $2,804,549437.50, 
an amount so enormous that we fail to comprehend it. 

The debt was enough to alarm all thoughtful citizens, but honor required that 
every dollar should be paid. During the last year of the war our expenses amounted to 
a billion dollars. General Grant had good ground for his fear that if* the Confederacy 
was not destroyed before the close of 1865, the North would refuse to continue the 
struggle. The expenses of the great war between France and England during the career 
of Napoleon were small in comparison with our expenses in the struggle to maintain the 
Union. The greatest sum of money expended by Great Britain in a single year was in 
1815, when the amount was a little more than one-half of what was required during the 
last year of our war. 

But the most important problem for the North to solve related to the southern 
states that had been in rebellion. They claimed to have gone out of the Union, and now 
that they had been conquered, the question was as to the best manner of restoring them 
to their old places. You can see the danger of allowing the same authorities that were 
in power when the states seceded to take charge again. The letters of the confederate 
cabinet, and especially that of Mr. Reagan, show how eagerly the rulers would have 
taken advantage of the new power thus given. 

There were several points that the North could not yield : slavery should never be 
re-established, for it was that which caused the war, and which, if it were allowed to 
live, would bring another war ; no provision should be made for the payment of the 
confederate war debt, for that would be offering a reward to those who had tried to take 
the life of the North ; the negroes that had been made free must be protected in the 
enjoyment of their freedom, for naturally there would be bitterness in some quarters on 
the part of their late masters toward them. 

For some time after the death of President Lincoln, Andrew Johnson surpassed 
every body else in the intensity of his anger toward the South. He accused the leaders 
of forming the plot for the assassination of the president, offered large rewards for their 
145 
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capture and was eager to hang them. This fury, however, as you will find, did not 
last long, and then he went to the other extreme. 

Before President Johnson's resentment had time to cool, he formed a plan of recon- 
struction, as it was called. It was to appoint provisional governors in the southern states, 
who should call conventions of the people. These conventions were required to order 
elections of complete state governments ; to declare the various acts of secession null 
and void ; to declare slavery forever abolished ; to repudiate the state debts incurred 
in aid of the rebellion and to provide that the state officers elected should be men of 
known loyalty to the Union. Should re-organization fail, troops were to be on hand in 
every state to maintain order and authority. 

To aid this plan, the president, on April 29, opened by proclamation the south- 
ern ports to trade, except in arms, uniforms and railway and telegraph material, these 
restrictions being removed some time later. On the 29th of May, a proclamation was 
issued granting " amnesty and pardon, with restoration of all rights of property, except 
as to slaves," and lawful confiscations, to all southern people, except to specified classes 
of the leaders and officials of the rebellion. 

In May, June and July the provisional governors were appointed except in Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Virginia and Arkansas, where the governments as they then existed, were 
satisfactory. This plan of reconstruction was carried out without delay, and, before the 
end of the year, the governments were in operation in every state. Thus in the space 
of a few months the social and commercial relations between the North and South were 
re-established. It is worth remembering that both the republican and democratic par- 
ties in the North approved the plan. There were some republicans, however, who were 
dissatisfied on the ground that full protection was not given to the freedmen. 

The habeas corpus act was restored on the 1st of December in all the northern 
states, and when the thirty-ninth Congress met a few days later, great progress had been 
made in the work of reconstruction. In his message to Congress, President Johnson 
declared himself in favor of the most rigid maintenance of the Union and the recogni- 
tion of all state rights that did not interfere with that compact. "All parties in the late 
terrible conflict," said he, " must work together in harmony. It is not too much to ask, 
in the name of the whole people, that, on the one side, the plan of restoration shall pro- 
ceed in conformity with a willingness to cast the disorders of the past into oblivion ; 
and that, on the other, the new evidence of sincerity in the future maintenance of the 
Union shall be put beyond any doubt by the ratification of the proposed amendment to 
the constitution which provides for the abolition of slavery forever within the limits of 
our country." 

The republicans were in the majority in Congress, but there were enough demo- 
crats to prevent the former sometimes from having their own way. • The proposition to 
amend the constitution so as to exclude slavery forever from the United States required 
adoption by three-fourths of the states before it could become a part of the constitution. 
Delaware, Kentucky and New Jersey rejected the proposed amendment, but the needed 
number was secured and on the 18th of December, 1865, the amendment was officially 
declared to have become valid as a part of the constitution. The states that had been 
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in rebellion amended their own constitutions in the same manner, repudiated secession 
and the debts caused thereby and did every thing required of them to secure their old 
position in the Union. 

With many it was considered unsafe, or at least unwise, to admit these states at 
once to what may be called full communion with those that had never attempted to 
secede. The great question before Congress and the president, then, was whether the 
southern states should be re-admitted to the Union on terms of equality with the 
North or whether they should be kept out for awhile and be ruled by the president. 
The republicans favored holding the states on probation before giving them their 
full rights, while the president was strongly in favor of re-admitting them without 
delay to the same status as the others that had always opposed secession. 

You would not care to read a full account of the long debate or rather quar- 
rel, between the president and Congress over this question. There was much impa- 
tience and anger on both sides. The republicans who opposed the policy of the exec- 
utive came to be known as the radicals. There were many violent debates during 
the early days of the thirty-ninth Congress, and on the 29th of December, eighty- 
five members from the southern states were refused admission by the vote of the 
radicals. To make sure of excluding the disloyal, Congress imposed a test oath on 
every member which shut out all who had been connected in any way with the 
confederate government. 

Another cause of dissension between Congress and the president related to the 
negroes. In January, 1866, the reconstruction committee of the house made a report 
favoring the submission to the several states of another amendment to the consti- 
tution providing that representation and direct taxes should be apportioned according 
to the representative numbers in each state, excepting only Indians not taxed ; and 
that when the elective franchise, or right to vote, should be denied or abridged, on 
account of race or color, all those shut out should be excluded from the basis of 
representation. You may have forgotten that the constitution of the United States 
at that time allowed each state to have its representatives in Congress in propor- 
tion to its population, and that in the case of the negroes in the slave-holding states, 
five male blacks were counted as three white men. Thus while the slaves had no 
right to vote they added to the voting powers of their owners. 

On this basis, at the commencement of 1866, the fourteen states that had been slave 
states, were entitled to seventy-six members of Congress : the proposed amendment 
would make their number fifty-two. It was natural that the South should feel angered 
over this deprivation of power and there were many in the North who sympathized with 
them. The most vehement foe to the measure was President Johnson, who like many 
of his opponents forgtft himself in the heat of the dispute. While addressing a public 
meeting in Washington, he was so angered that he accused his enemies of employing 
assassins to kill him. 

" They have not the honor or the courage," said the president, " to obtain their 
ends otherwise than by the assassin's hands. I know they are willing to wound, but 
they fear to strike." 
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The proposed amendment was carried through both branches of Congress, and by 
the end of June the president consented to send copies of it to the governors of the 
different states, so that the proposed alterations could be laid before the respective legisla- 
tures. This did not quiet the commotion, however, and in the latter part of July a seri- 
ous riot took place in New Orleans owing to the efforts of the radicals to revive the 
state convention held in 1864. 

On the 2 1 st of February, 1866, the president vetoed an act of Congress, extending 
the operations of a bill passed the year before and subjecting to martial law any person 
who maltreated a negro or freedman. The reason given by the president was that it 
interfered to a dangerous degree with civil liberty. This was what was known as the 
freedmen's bureau bill, which sought to provide food, clothing and land for destitute 
negroes. It takes a two-thirds vote, as you know, to pass a bill over the president's veto 
and that number of votes could not be secured : the bill therefore failed. 

The civil rights bill aimed to place the blacks on the same footing with the whites 
as to citizenship and was vetoed by the president on the 27th of March. There were 
many men in both parties who agreed with the president when he pointed out the peril 
of suddenly giving the right of voting to four millions of ignorant men who had lately 
been slaves. There were unscrupulous men in the north who would hasten south and 
secure power by taking advantage of the ignorance of the black men. Thousands of 
northerners really did so. They became known as " carpet-baggers," as I have told you, 
and their career is one of the most shameful facts in the history of our country. 

The republicans, however, justified the civil rights bill on the ground that the South 
demanded that the blacks should be counted in apportioning the seats in Congress and 
it was only fair therefore that they should be allowed to vote. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of the president, the bill was passed on the 9th of April. 

Just six days before, the president by proclamation declared the rebellion at an end, 
and in July, Tennessee was admitted into the Union, on the understanding that all who 
had taken part in the war on the side of the Confederacy should be kept out of office, 
and that the war debt incurred by the state should be repudiated. Congress adjourned 
on the 28th of July. 

During the beginning of the year, negroes were excluded from voting in all the 
states except Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Mas- 
sachusetts required all voters, white or black, to be able to write their names, and in 
Rhode Island the ballot was given only to every male citizen, white or black, who owned 
real estate worth one hundred and thirty-four dollars, rent of seven dollars a year, or if a 
native of the state, who paid an annual tax of one dollar. Proposed amendments to the 
constitutions of Connecticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Colorado, by which the right to 
vote would be given to negroes, were voted upon by the people of those states at the fall 
conventions and rejected by all. 

It was about this time that President Johnson made a tour from Washington to 
Chicago, stopping at many places to address the people in defense of the policy he was 
following. This tour became know as " swinging around the circle," from an expression 
frequently used by Johnson. The speeches of the president were bitterly personal and 
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sometimes vulgar. He insisted that Congress was interfering with many questions that 
of right belonged to the states themselves, but he was answered that the war had brought 
the rule of force and the rights of the South at that time were suspended. 

So you see that although the great war was over there was left much bitterness, which 
was made more intense by the quarrel between the president and Congress. The fall 
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elections increased the republican majority in Congress, so that the executive was at 
greater disadvantage than before. You must not think, however, that this fact lessened 
his opposition : he was combative by nature and was full of courage. 

The president was as vigorous as ever in his defense of state rights, when he sent 
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his message to Congress in December. Indeed he was so assertive that in January, 
1867, Congressman Ashley of Ohio impeached him of high crimes and misdemeanors, of 
usurpation of power and violation of law and moved that the judiciary committee be 
authorized to inquire into the official conduct of the person thus charged. 

You must understand that to impeach the president is merely to accuse him of 
certain things. The constitution requires that this impeachment shall be made in the 
house of representatives and the trial must be by the senate. Ashley's resolution was 
carried by a vote of 107 to 39. The judiciary committee, however, decided not to recom- 
mend so grave a proceeding. You will bear in mind that though the president had been 
impeached by a member, yet the judiciary committee, to whom the matter was referred, 
decided against it and the house therefore did not impeach the president. 

It was decided, however, to censure Mr. Johnson. The only result of this vote was 
to intensify the quarrel between him and Congress. A number of bills passed by that 
body were vetoed, but the republicans were strong enough to pass them over the veto. 

I must explain to you the nature of one of these bills. It had always been the right 
of the president to dismiss any member of his cabinet at will. Since he was given the 
right to select whomsoever he chose, it was only fair to allow him to make a change if 
he wished to do so. One of the bills passed by Congress declared that the president 
should not dismiss any member of his cabinet without the consent of the senate. Of 
course the bill was vetoed, but like the others it passed again. Nearly every body saw 
that trouble was certain to result. 

In the latter part of February, a reconstruction bill for the South was passed. The 
states that had seceded were divided into five military districts, and it was ordered that 
whenever a state adopted the amendment respecting negroes it should be admitted to its 
former place in the Union. It declared also that the different state governments as they 
existed at that time were only provisional, and that the United States might at any time 
change or supersede them. The right to vote was given to whites and blacks alike, but 
taken away from the confederate leaders. The writ of habeas corpus was suspended unless 
indorsed by the commander of the military district. 

Of course the president at once vetoed this bill and Congress was equally prompt 
in overriding his veto as it had done so many times before. He also opposed a supple- 
mentary reconstruction bill, which was passed some time after. 

President Johnson was wise enough to see that Congress was more powerful than he, 
and so he appointed five general officers to the military governorships of the southern 
districts. 

We must not forget that during those stormy days other interesting events were 
claiming attention. In the summer of 1865, another attempt was made to lay the Atlantic 
telegraph cable. The Great Eastern, that mammoth steamship which has proved the 
ruin of so many of its owners, was found to be just what was needed to lay submarine 
telegraph lines. It was capable of carrying ten thousand passengers, so there was plenty 
of room in which to store the immense coil of wire cable that was to be let down to the 
bottom of the sea. 

On the 22d of July, the shore end of the cable was laid in Valencia Bay, Irelandt 
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to a distance of twenty-six miles from land, and spliced to the cable on board the Great 
Eastern. The steamer headed out to sea the next day with the cable whizzing overboard. 
All went well until thirteen hundred and twelve miles had run out and the steamship was 
a thousand and sixty-two miles from Valencia. Then the cable, chafing against the rims 
of the hawse-holes, snapped in two and sunk down out of sight. 

It was a great disappointment, for about half the cable was laid, and the ocean at 
that point is nearly three miles deep. It was determined if possible to grapple the 
cable and bring it up again. So after the Great Eastern had steamed back a dozen miles, 
a wire rope strong enough to hold ten tons was let down into the sea, and the ship moved 
slowly back and forth over where the cable was known to lie. 

It must have been a strange sight to the fishes away down in the ocean to see that 
thread-like line with the huge tongs on the end bumping and scraping along the bed of 
the deep. But the grapple was hunting for something and after a long search it found 
the thin wire imbedded in the ooze. Flinging its arms about the prize, it began to mount 
toward the sunlight three miles above. 

To recapture the cable was a great feat. Six hours were spent in hauling it on 
board, Sy which time eleven hundred and fifty fathoms had been recovered. Then the 
rope broke and cable, rope and grapple disappeared. 

It had been proved, however, that it was possible to fish up the cable from the bottom 
of the sea, and it was decided to repeat the attempt. The four days that followed were 
so stormy that nothing could be done, but on the 7th of August, after another grapple 
had been dragged all the afternoon across the path of the cable, it was again caught. It 
was rapidly hauled up until a thousand fathoms were brought on board, when the rope 
broke again. 

Nearly three days more were spent with the grapple groping along the bed of the 
ocean before it seized hold of the cable again. Three hours after the hauling in had 
begun, a final break took place, leaving seventeen hundred and fifty fathoms of the rope 
overboard. There was no more rope left on board the Great Eastern for grappling, and 
she steamed back to England. 

On the 25th of July, 1866, Congress passed an act reviving the grade of general in 
the army, and creating the grades of admiral and vice-admiral in the navy. The title of 
general was given to Grant, that of lieutenant-general to Sherman, that of admiral to 
Farragut, and of vice-admiral to Porter. 

I suppose you all know about the Fenian organization in the United States. It is 
composed of Irishmen who wish to secure the freedom of Ireland. Great Britain has the 
country so helpless at her feet at home, that the Irish have not been able to do much on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and have struck indirect blows at England by sending 
incursions into her colonies. 

During the month of April, 1866, about five hundred Fenians quietly gathered at 
Eastport, in Maine, intending to make a descent on the island of Campobello, belonging 
to New Brunswick. They spent several days in holding meetings and parading the 
streets, at the end of which time, a schooner arrived from Portland, with seven hundred 
stand of arms from the Fenian sympathizers of that city. 
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Meanwhile, the British consul at that port complained, and the arms were seized by 
the United States government and a British war-steamer anchored off Campobello. 
Soldiers were called to prevent the invasion of the province and a detachment of Ameri- 
can troops was sent from Portland to Calais, where many of the Fenians were gathered* 
General Meade arrived on the 19th of April and took command of the United States 
forces. Disappointed by the lack of support from friends in New York, the Fenians 
gave up the enterprise. 

The organization, however, did not abandon its efforts. On the 19th of May, twelve 
hundred stand of arms were seized by the United States authorities at Rouse's Point, 
in New York, near the Canadian frontier. A secret convention of the Fenians was held 
in Buffalo on the 30th of the month and twelve hundred more stand of arms were seized 
at St. Albans, by our authorities. 

By this time, Canada was aroused to the danger of invasion and bodies of troops 
were moved to the threatened points. On the 1st of June, nearly fifteen hundred Fenians 
crossed the Niagara River at Buffalo, in canal boats, and occupied the deserted post of 
Fort Erie. The next day a skirmish took place between some Fenians and Canadian 
volunteers, in which several of the latter were reported killed and wounded. Being 
without supplies and artillery, the Fenians tried the same night to withdraw within the 
United States territory, but were stopped by an American gunboat, and about seven 
hundred were arrested. General Barry, commanding the United States forces in that 
vicinity, took a parole from more than thirteen hundred Fenians, who promised to give 
up the project. The officers were allowed to go on giving bail to appear, when wanted, 
for trial for breaking our neutrality laws. The Fenians kept arriving, however, but were 
ordered home by their commanding officers. 

It was reported at this time that Fenians were collecting on the border in Vermont 
and Malone, N. Y. General Meade, commanding the United States troops, went to 
Ogdensburg to prevent the invasion. On the 7th of June, one thousand Fenians crossed 
into Canada and took possession of St. Armand, that had been evacuated by the Cana- 
dians. One of the leading Fenian officers was arrested on the same day at St. Albans, 
another in New York, and several in Buffalo. The Canadian troops advanced on St. 
Armand and the Fenians retreated across the frontier. General Meade arrested a large 
number, took their parole and furnished means of transportation to their homes to all 
who needed it. 

On the 6th of July, 1866, another attempt was made to lay the Atlantic telegraph 
cable. On that day the shore end was landed at Valencia, and a week later the deep 
sea line was spliced to the shore end, and the Great Eastern, with the cable on board 
and accompanied by three consorts, started on her voyage. The lessons of the previous 
failures were remembered and there was not the least mishap. On the 28th of the 
month the vessels arrived at Newfoundland, having sailed sixteen hundred and eighty-six 
nautical miles and paid out eighteen hundred and sixty-six miles of cable. You will 
observe the curious coincidence that the latter number is the same as that of the year in 
which the enterprise succeeded. Since then this cable and the others that have been laid 
have worked perfectly, and it is now possible to send a telegram entirely around the world. 
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During the autumn of 1867, the registration of voters in the southern states went on 
smoothly. It was soon plain that, owing to the disfranchisement of so many white men, 
the negro voters were largely in the majority. Thus in Tennessee, nine-tenths of the 
republican voters were negroes, and in Louisiana their majority was almost 40,000. 

The result was that the radical majority in Congress was greatly increased and the 
position of the president much weakened. But he was as vehement in his opposition as 
ever. In August, 1867, he removed General Sheridan from the command of the fifth 
military district, claiming that he had made an improper use of his powers, though he at 
once appointed him to a command of Missouri. 

General Grant, who was always a warm friend of Sheridan, opposed the action of 




SITKA, ALASKA. 

the president, claiming that as commander-in-chief of the army he alone had the right 
to take such a step. For once, however, President Johnson was able to carry out his 
views. Stanton, the bluff, aggressive secretary of war, was also a supporter of Sheridan. 
A breach had existed for some time between Stanton and the president, and the latter^ 
in August, asked him to resign. Stanton refused, whereupon he was suspended and 
ordered to hand over the duties of his office to General Grant, who was appointed secre- 
tary of war for the time being. Stanton complied, saying that he yielded to force, and 
claiming that under the tenure-of-office act the president had no right to suspend him 

without the consent of the senate. 
146 
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The fall elections were largely in favor of the democrats. In a speech in Washing- 
ton, on the 13th of November, President Johnson expressed his delight over the result. 
Thus you see that the executive, who had been elected by the republican party, had cut 
loose from it altogether and was its determined opponent. 

But the republicans were still in the majority in Congress, and toward the close of 
the year 1867, another attempt was made to impeach the president. This time the 
committee to whom the matter was referred, reported in favor of impeachment by a 
majority of five to four, the reverse of the previous vote. The house of representatives, 
however, by a vote of 108 to 67, defeated the measure. 

It was during the year 1867, that the United States bought from Russia the tract of 
territory in the north-west known for many years as Russian America. The price paid 
was $7,200,000. Including its islands, the area of Alaska is 577,390 square miles. This 
is more than seventy times the extent of Massachusetts. Alaska has a hilly surface, 
with abundance of timber. The fisheries are productive, but the chief trade is in furs. 
Its population is about 30,000, mostly Indians and Esquimaux, who sell their furs to the 
white traders. It has few settlements. Sitka, or New Archangel, on Baranoff Island, 
is the capital. The government is administered by an executive appointed by the 
president of the United States. I shall have more to tell you about Alaska later. 

Louis Napoleon, Emperor of France, took advantage of our civil war to attempt to 
establish an empire in Mexico, and offered the position of emperor to Maximilian, an 
archduke of Austria. Our war was hardly ended before Congress and the government 
warned him that he would not be allowed to destroy the Mexican republic for the sake 
of an Austrian archduke. 

Maximilian had consented to take the throne upon Napoleon's representation that 
it was the wish of the whole people. Upon reaching Mexico, he found he had been 
deceived by Napoleon, and that the liberal element, headed by Juarez, was much the 
stronger. 

Although deserted by Napoleon, who withdrew all his troops from Mexico, Maxi- 
milian bravely tried to establish a footing, but was unable to sustain himself against 
Juarez, who pushed the war with vigor. Maximilian was surrounded at Queretaro and 
compelled to surrender on the 15th of May, 1867. He and two of his generals, Miramon 
and Mejia, were brought before a council of war and condemned to be shot. 

There was much sympathy felt for Maximilian. He was an amiable, but weak man, 
who was the dupe of the selfish French emperor. Many efforts were made to save 
him, but Juarez would not consent, and he and his two companions were shot on the 
19th of June. The widow of Maximilian was so overcome by grief that she became 
insane, and remained so ever after. 

The quarrel between Congress and the president grew more and more violent. 
General Grant had charge of the office of secretary of war until January, 1868, when 
the senate replaced Stanton. The president again dismissed Stanton on the 21st of 
February. On the 24th of February, the house of representatives, by a vote of 126 to 
41, passed a resolution to impeach Mr. Johnson of high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
named a committee to conduct the necessary proceedings before the bar of the senate. 
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The articles of impeachment referred chiefly to the case of Stanton. Adjutant-general 
Thomas was appointed secretary ad interim, but Stanton refused to give up his post. 
He staid at the office day and night, in company with many of his friends and with a 
military guard. General Thomas made repeated demands for the office, only to be 
refused in every case. It was generally expected that the president would send troops 
to enforce his order, but he did not proceed to that extremity. 

The question to be settled was whether the president had violated the tenure-of- 
office act. He insisted that the operations of that act affected only those cabinet 
officers selected during his own presidential term, and that as Mr. Stanton had been 
appointed by President Lincoln the act did not apply. The house took the opposite 
ground and by the orders of Mr. Stanton, General Thomas was arrested for accepting 
office contrary to its provisions. The prosecution was afterward given up. 

The quarrel had now gone to such lengths that there could be no end except by 
impeachment. The articles having been adopted by the house, Stevens, Butler, Bing- 
ham, Boutwell, Wilson, Williams and Logan were made managers. Butler proposed 
an additional article, which was accepted, charging the president with trying to bring 
the Congress of the United States into disgrace, ridicule, hatred, contempt and reproach, 
and with delivering intemperate, inflammatory and scandalous harangues, accompanied 
by threats and bitter menaces against Congress and the laws of the United States. Still 
another article was adopted, charging the president with having declared and affirmed, 
in substance, that the thirty-ninth Congress of the United States was not a congress 
authorized to exercise legislative power, but, on the contrary, represented only a part of 
the states. 

The indictment was perfected on the 2d and 3d of March, and came to trial before 
the senate, March 23d. It lasted until May 26th, the actual trial occupying thirty-two 
days. A vote was then taken on the eleventh article of impeachment. Thirty-five 
senators voted for conviction and nineteen for acquittal. Since it required a two-thirds 
vote to convict, the president escaped, as you will observe, by a single vote. Ten days 
later, votes were taken on the other charges, and the president was acquitted on all. 
Chief Justice Chase, who presided, thereupon ordered a verdict of acquittal to be 
entered. 

On the 27th of May, Mr. Stanton resigned office and was succeeded by General 
Schofield. The state of the country at this time was almost revolutionary. The strain 
was perhaps greater than any other nation could have borne without flying to arms. 

The president was censured by Congress, and General Sheridan was thanked for his 
conduct while military governor of Louisiana. The house in the same month — January 
—declared that there was no valid government in the south and transferred the juris, 
diction of that section from the president to General Grant as the head of the army. 

It may be said, however, that the work of reconciliation went on in spite of the 
quarrels of the authorities. Gradually the states that had seceded were re-admitted ; a 
wholesale amnesty, with few exceptions, was proclaimed on the 4th of July, and a gen- 
eral pardon followed on the 25th of December. 

One of the disputes which led to the war between Great Britain and this country, in 
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1812, related to the rights of naturalized citizens. We contended that when any person 
settled in this country and was naturalized, or, in other words, became an American cit- 
izen, by throwing off the claims of his native land and swearing allegiance to ours only, 
then he became in fact an American citizen. If he chose to visit his native country, the 
protection of the United States followed him. Some of the European governments, and 
especially Great Britain, took the other view. They held that an English subject could 
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not renounce his allegiance to Great Britain by becoming a naturalized citizen of another 
country. " The right of search/' was carried on for the purpose of arresting such sub- 
jects, and as you learned long ago, this was one of the burning questions that brought 
about a war between the mother country and ourselves. 

A bill passed Congress in July, 1868, which provided that all naturalized citizens of 
the United States, while in foreign countries, should receive the same protection given 
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to native-born citizens under the like situation and circumstances. Should any foreign 
government arrest such a citizen, our government was authorized to suspend commercial 
relations with the same, and, if necessary, could arrest any subject of that government 

who might be found within our jurisdiction, excep- 
ting ambassadors or other foreign ministers and their 
domestics. By legislation subsequent to this, England 
allowed her subjects to renounce 
}Az their allegiance, their nationality 

5 M j W£gflS\ being made dependent on choice and 




4 ^P'-'S^^Jl & not on birth - 

i Wifc^^ ^ The year 1 



868 was the regular one 
for the presidential 
•election. It was clear 
that Mr. Johnson 



PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S IMPEACHMENT. 

could not be the nominee of either party. The republican convention was held in 
Chicago on the 20th of May, that city having become the favorite place for the 
meeting of the nominating conventions. The resolutions adopted approved the recon- 
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struction policy of Congress, denounced all forms of repudiation as a national crime, 
called for the reduction and equalization of taxation, condemned the policy of President 
Johnson, demanded protection for naturalized citizens, and expressed sympathy with all 
oppressed people struggling for their rights. 

Every body knew who the nominee was going to be. His name had been in all 
mouths for months. It was General U. S. Grant, who was called the " captain of cap- 
tains," and whose nomination was carried in a whirlwind of enthusiasm. Schuyler Col- 
fax, speaker of the house of representatives, was nominated for the vice-presidency. 

The democratic convention was held early in July, the nominees for the offices 
named being ex-governor Horatio Seymour of New York, and General Francis P. Blair, 
of Missouri. The contest was bitter, but the result was the triumphant election of the 
republican ticket, which received the electoral vote of twenty-six states, or two hundred 
and fourteen in all, while the democratic carried eight states with their eighty electoral 
votes. 

You are interested in all those who have held the highest position in the gift of the 
American people. I have given you an account of the death of every president up to 
1868. On the 1st of June of that year James Buchanan, the fifteenth president, died, 
after a month's sickness, at his home near Lancaster, Pennsylvania. On the night be- 
fore his death, he gave full directions for his funeral and for the erection of a monument* 
He dictated the inscription, leaving a blank for the date of his death, " which can not 
be distant," he added. His last words as he sank into the sleep from which there is no 
waking, were, " O Lord God Almighty, as Thou wilt." His funeral took place on the 
4th, the exercises being conducted by Dr. Nevin, president of Franklin and Marshall 
College. An immense crowd was present. The body was deposited in Woodward Hill 
Cemetery, Lancaster, on the banks of the Conestoga. A neat iron fence incloses the 
lot, and around the fence is a hedge of blooming roses, and rose bushes are planted 
within the inclosure. The grave is marked by a sarcophagus of Italian marble. 

On the 25th of July, 1868, Wyoming was organized into a territory, and the laws of 
the United States were extended to Alaska. On the 20th of the same month, the secre- 
tary of state officially announced that the fourteenth amendment to the constitution 
had been accepted by three-fourths of the states, and it therefore became a part of the 
constitution of the United States. 

In this year there was an earthquake in the west — a disaster that seldom occurs in 
this country. There have been a number on the Pacific coast, and a severe one took 
place on the 25th of October, 1868. The first shock was the heaviest, and was felt a lit- 
tie before eight o'clock in the morning in San Francisco. In one spot the ground sank 
nearly two feet, and in another place the cobble-stones fell away a foot from the curb- 
stones, and the asphaltum sidewalks were twisted out of shape. The walls of the city 
hall were split and a number of stones in the front wall fell out. The custom house was 
so injured that the business was removed to another place. The post-office was also 
damaged and it was found necessary to take down several other buildings. Five persons 
were killed by falling chimneys, and in other places a number of lives were lost. 

President Johnson kept up his fight with Congress to the last. He continued to 
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denounce that body in the strongest terms at his command, and was very impatient with 
those who did not agree with his views as to the management of the south. One sad 
result was a great deal of disorder in sections of the country that had suffered from the 
war. It was natural that the people should feel imbittered, for there was much to 
rouse such feelings. A horde of men, many of whom ought to have been in the peniten- 
tiary (and some of them did arrive there), went into the South, and by appealing to the 
fears, the ignorance and all the lower passions of the negroes, secured political power 
for themselves. They used this power, as I have told you, for the vilest purposes, and 
in some quarters the rule of the " carpet-baggers " would have shamed the most corrupt 
nations in history. 

There were crimes and outlawry on the other side as well, and the wrangle in 
Washington only made matters worse. The last message of President Johnson was sent 
to Congress on the 9th of December, 1868. He repeated his denunciations of the policy 
of that body, declaring that states to which the constitution guaranteed a republican 
form of government had been reduced to military dependencies. 

In February, 1869, Congress passed a constitutional amendment prohibiting as to 
the right of suffrage, any distinction on account of race, color, nativity, property, educa- 
tion or creed. The amendment of course went to the various legislatures, and it may 
be said that in the end it settled the whole troublesome matter. There was of necessity 
some friction, but the problem of reconstruction was solved at last. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GRANT AND COLFAX— 1 869-1 873. 

GENERAL U. S. GRANT was inaugurated on the 4th of March, 1869. His inaugu- 
ral address gave much satisfaction. He expressed himself strongly in favor of 
paying every dollar of the government debt, and said, respecting the general affairs 




CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 



of the country, that while he had a policy to recommend, he had none to enforce 
against the will of the people. 

The cabinet selected by President Grant was : secretary of state, Hamilton Fish ; 
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secretary of the treasury, George S. Boutwell ; secretary of war, John A. Rawlins, who 
died soon afterward and was succeeded, September 9, 1869, by Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
William Belknap assuming the duties October 25, 1869 ; secretary of the navy, Adolph 
E. Borie, who was found to be ineligible and was succeeded, June 25, 1869, by George 
M. Robeson ; secretary of the interior, Jacob D. Cox, succeeded by Columbus Delano, 
November 1, 1870; postmaster-general, John A. J. Creswell ; attorney-general, E. Rock- 
wood Hoar, succeeded, June 23, 1870, by Amos T. Akerman, who was succeeded, 
December 14, 1871, by George H. Williams. 

Another ex-president, Franklin Pierce, died on Friday, October 8, 1869, at the home 
of Mr. Willard Williams, Concord, New Hampshire. During the last three days of his 
life he was nearly unconscious and suffered no pain. His body lay in state at Doric Hall 
and was buried in the Minot cemetery on the nth. The Pierce lot is at the north-west 
corner of the old cemetery and contains about an acre of ground. The monument is of 
Italian marble, surmounted by a draped cross, its total height being nearly fifteen 
feet. 

The most important event of the first term of General Grant's presidency was the 
settlement of the Alabama claims. You have learned of the help that England gave to 
the confederate privateers in destroying northern commerce. Great Britain had violated 
the laws of nations and the United States was determined to bring her to account* 
Indeed the feeling was so strong that at one time it threatened to cause war between 
the two countries. 

On the 7th of April, 1865, Charles Francis Adams, the American minister at London, 
brought to the notice of the English government the injuries inflicted on American com- 
merce by confederate privateers. On the 30th of the following August, Earl Russell pro- 
posed that a commission should be opened for the consideration of all claims made 
by American citizens in respect of damages received. Such business always moves slowly. 
The Earl of Clarendon succeeded Russell at the Foreign Office, and on the 2d of Decern- 
ber, of the same year, he declared that during the war no armed vessel had left a British 
port to cruise against the commerce of the United States. Let me quote for you the 
words of an able English historian on this point : " This was a mere quibble, for the 
vessels were built in England, and received their arms when they got beyond British 
waters ; and it was well known for what purpose they were being built, and that their arms 
would be put on board at the first convenient opportunity." 

Now, you know there is no such thing as chivalry between nations. England saw 
that it would be to her interest to settle the Alabama claims according to principles of 
justice. Already she was having trouble with the Fenians, and it was more than proba- 
ble that if she refused to pay for the damages we had suffered by her violation of laws, 
the time would come when we could retaliate upon her. Nations follow the law of retali- 
ation in preference to that of the golden rule. 

There were many threatening words spoken in Congress, through the press and at 
public meetings. It was referred to in the presidential messages, but for a time nothing 
was done. However, in June, 1868, Reverdy Johnson was appointed minister to Great 
Britain with orders to do his utmost to bring the dispute to an end. 
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On the 14th of January, 1869, a convention was signed by Reverdy Johnson and 
Lord Clarendon, by which it was agreed that all unsettled claims on the United States 
by British subjects, and on Great Britain by American citizens, should be referred to four 
commissioners, two to be appointed by each power. They were to meet in Washington 
and were to select a fifth person to act as umpire for settling any claim upon which the 
others could not agree. 

Everything promised well, but on the 13th of April, the convention was rejected by 
the senate on the ground that the Alabama claims were only incidentally mentioned, and 
that there was no recognition of the injury done the United States by the queen's proc- 
lamation of neutrality and by England's recognition of the confederate states as bellig- 
erent. 

Mr. Johnson was recalled and John Lothrop Motley, the historian, succeeded him with 
instructions to postpone the settlement of the question until the excitement in England 
had subsided. The respective governments kept up a discussion by means of correspond- 
ence, but it was not until 1871 that an advance was made toward the settlement of the 
question. General Schenck had become minister to England and a commission was 
appointed to consider the claims founded on the depredations of the Alabama. This 
joint high commission, as it was termed, met in Washington on the 27th of February. 
It was composed of five British and five American statesmen. A treaty agreeing to 
arbitration at Geneva was signed on the 8th of May and ratified on the 26th of that 
month. 

The British and American cases were presented at Geneva on the 20th of the 
following December. A great deal of anger was aroused in England by claims for " con- 
sequential damages," as they were called. That is, American parties claimed not only 
the actual losses which they had suffered by the burning of their vessels, but asked pay 
for the loss of business which resulted therefrom. England would have gone to war 
before admitting these and the United States agreed that such claims should not be 
recognized. 

The arbitration tribunal met at Geneva on the 15th of June, 1872. It consisted of 
Count Sclopis for Italy, who acted as president ; M. Jacques Staempfli for Switzerland ; 
Vicomte d'ltajubd for Brazil ; Charles Francis Adams for the United States, and Sir 
Alexander Cockburn for England. At the final meeting on the 14th of September, it 
was agreed to pay to the United States the sum of fifteen million five hundred thousand 
dollars, because of the depredations of the confederate cruisers upon northern com- 
merce. It is true, as President Grant said in his next message to Congress, that the 
settlement of the Alabama claims left Great Britain and the United States without a 
shadow on their friendly relations. 

Going back to the early days of President Grant's administration, it may be said 
that the first public event of any importance was the completion of the Pacific railway. 
The long, wearisome and dangerous journey from the Mississippi to the Pacific coast had 
been gradually shortened by the building of railway lines. 

The construction of the roads was begun in 1863, in the midst of the civil war, but 
little work was done during the first two years. In 1865, more than one hundred miles 
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were graded and bridged on the Union Pacific and rails laid upon forty miles. The 
following year, two hundred and sixty-five miles of road were completed ; the next year, 
two hundred and forty-five miles, and in 1868, three hundred and fifty miles. The first 
division of the road was from Omaha, Nebraska, to Ogden, Utah, a distance of a 
thousand and thirty-two miles. The western division, known as the Central Pacific rail- 
road, extends from Ogden to San Francisco, a distance of eight hundred and eighty-two 
miles. On the 10th of May, the last rail connecting the line from the east with the line 
from the west was laid and the last spike, which was made of gold, was driven. The 
locomotives, almost touching, saluted each other ; there were speeches and much rejoic- 
ing, for it surely was an important event in the history of our country when the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans were connected by railway. 

In the autumn of 1869, occurred " Black Friday," which was of such remarkable 
interest that I must tell you all about it, for the like was never known before and has 
never been known since. 

The price of gold went up rapidly during the war. There was a time toward the 
close of hostilities when a gold dollar was worth almost three times as much as a paper 
one. With the close of the war, however, its value began to go down and in the spring 
of 1869, it was worth 131 cents. A party of speculators in the city of New York bought 
several million dollars' worth of gold at that price. By means of the newspapers, they 
then made it seem probable that there would be trouble with England over the Alabama 
claims (which you must remember were unsettled at that time), and with Spain about 
Cuba. By these means they pushed the price of gold to 145. It is the custom in Wall 
street to buy and sell stocks on " margins " as it is called. Thus instead of paying the full 
value of stock you pay only one-tenth. If there is a rise of ten per cent, on the stock 
that you have bought, you will double the money you have invested, but if there is a 
fall of ten per cent., you will lose every dollar,unless you deposit more money with your 
broker to protect your margins. 

Thus, suppose you invest one thousand dollars for stock worth par, or 100 cents on 
a dollar. Since you deposit with your broker through whom you buy only ten per 
cent, of what you buy, the one thousand dollars will purchase ten thousand dollars' worth 
of stock. If the stock should rise in value five per cent., you can sell out and gain five 
hundred dollars ; if it rises ten per cent., you can sell out at a profit of one thousand 
dollars. If the stock falls ten per cent., the broker who holds it will sell out at once, so 
as to protect himself against loss, unless you deposit more money with him to " protect 
your margins." If you deposit another thousand dollars it will last until the stock falls 
another ten per cent. If you have no more money to advance you will lose every dollar 
that you have invested. I make no account, as you will notice, of the slight commis- 
sion which your broker charges for doing his part. I must remind you that those who 
invest in Wall street generally lose. 

You can readily see that when the speculators bought several millions in gold and 
then caused it to rise twenty-four percent, in value, they made a large sum of money; 
for they must have got twice as much as they invested. Their operations caused a 
14 corner " or scarcity of gold. There were brokers and other parties who had to purchase 
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gold, and since this clique had obtained nearly all there was, the buyers were compelled 
to pay whatever price was asked. 

There was at that time in the banks of New York fifteen million dollars in gold coin 

and in the sub-treasury of the 
United States a hundred mil- 
lions more. The scheme was 
to buy the greater part of the 
sum in the banks and prevent 
the sub-treasury from selling 
any part of the many tons of 
yellow metal in their vaults. 
This, as you will readily see, 
would give them control of the 



SCENE ON BLACK FRIDAY, 



market. Their plan was to put the price of 

gold up to the highest possible figure and 

then sell out all they had. Their profits would be enormous, though of necessity it 

would ruin many others. 

The scheme was perfected on the 13th of September, and by the 22d, they had 
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raised the price to one hundred and forty. The next day it rose to one hundred and 
forty-four and the conspirators boldly declared that they would continue to advance it 
up to two hundred — a price that would bring to them millions of wealth, but utter ruin 
to thousands of others. 

On the morning of Friday, September 24th, Wall street became a pandemonium of 
wild men. Already scores had been ruined and it was plain that the conspirators still 
had control of the market, for the price of gold advanced rapidly. New street and every 
passage leading to the Gold Room were packed to suffocation by a horde of people, white 
and frantic, quivering with excitement. Men worth many hundred thousands could only 
dance and shriek, as they saw their fortunes slipping though their fingers. Gold con- 
tinued to climb higher and men became wilder and wilder. Its advance caused other 
stocks to decline in price, so that the ruin spread . right and left. There were men who 
became so frenzied that they were actual lunatics. The result was that some were 
taken away to asylums and others died from the excess of excitement. 

At eleven o'clock, the price was one hundred and fifty-five ; at half-past eleven, one 
hundred and sixty, and then it touched one hundred and sixty-two, and then one hun- 
dred and sixty-four. A company of merchants had united with the determination to 
fight the conspirators to the last and they compelled them to buy several millions at one 
hundred and sixty. In the midst of the fierce turmoil a messenger bounded into the 
room with the announcement that the government would sell gold. 

Gold began to fall in value on the instant, and in the space of a few minutes reached 
one hundred and thirty-five. The power of the clique was broken and the most daring 
plot of the kind ever known was defeated, but the conspirators managed to gather in 
more than eleven million dollars as the reward for their work. The indignation against 
them was so great that they had to hide themselves for some time, and it was several 
months before the country recovered from the shock. 

Thfe submarine cable from Brest, France, to the Island of St. Pierre, near the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and from that point to Duxbury, on the Massachusetts coast, was com- 
pleted in July, 1869. The length of the line is a little more than three thousand miles 
and the company laying it was chartered by the French government. 

The work of reorganizing the southern states was completed during the first three 
months of 1870. On the 24th of January, the senators and representatives of Virginia 
were admitted to their seats in Congress ; on the 23d of February those of Mississippi were 
readmitted, and on the 30th of March, a like action was taken respecting Texas, which 
was the last of the seceded states. Thus, for the first time in nearly twenty years, all 
the states of the Union were represented in the councils of the nation. On the day that 
Texas was admitted, the secretary of state issued a proclamation announcing the ratifica- 
tion of the fifteenth amendment to the constitution. Reconstruction was finished, 
although there was further legislation necessary to enforce the amendment. 

It is the custom to take the complete census of our country every tenth year. In 
1870, the ninth census was completed. It showed that we had thirty-seven states and 
eleven territories (including the Indian Territory and Alaska). From i860 to 1870 our 
population had increased from 31,443,000 to 38,587,000. The national debt, though of 
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vast proportions, was rapidly decreasing. The area of the thirteen original colonies had 
grown to 3,604,000 square miles, an increase of more than eight-fold. 

I told you some time ago about an earthquake on the Pacific coast. On the 20th 
of October, 1870, the Atlantic coast was visited by a similar phenomenon. The shock 
was felt from New Brunswick to Iowa and from the St. Lawrence to Cincinnati and 
Richmond. In New York, the upper stories of some of the tall buildings were so shaken 
that the people fled in alarm into the streets. The effects were most rtiarked in Scranton, 
Pennsylvania ; Cooperstown and Troy, New York ; Montpelier, Vermont, and in New 
Haven and Boston. 

The question of annexing the island of Santo Domingo to the United States had been 
discussed for several years. Some favored, but more opposed. President Grant was 
strongly in favor of the scheme, and in January, 1871, he appointed Senator Wade of 
Ohio, Professor White of New York, and Dr. Samuel Howe of Massachusetts, a board of 
commissioners to visit the island and to report upon the wisdom of annexing it. The 
commissioners were absent three months and on their return reported in favor of its 
annexation. The opposition in Congress, however, was so violent that the measure 
was defeated. 

I must tell you about a plot to rob the great city of New York — a plot so corrupt 
and of such proportions that it drew the attention of the whole nation. It is not pleasant 
to put on record such disgraceful facts, but it is a part of the history of our country 
and it carries its lesson. 

In the summer of 1868, a scheme was formed for carrying the state in the autumn 
election for the democrats. When the polls were closed, the result was telegraphed to 
William M. Tweed, chairman of the general committee of Tammany Hall, a powerful 
democratic organization in the city of New York. He caused the count of the votes to 
be delayed until he had illegally placed in the ballot boxes enough votes to carry the 
state for his party. 

Having succeeded in his first step, Tweed became a great power in the state and 
city government. In the latter he was dictator. Corruption had been going on for sev- 
eral years and a scheme was now formed for enriching Tweed and his brother criminals. 
A contract was made for building a new county court-house at an estimated cost of a 
quarter of a million dollars. The building was begun the next year. The contractors 
for supplies, labor and materials were required to increase their bills far above the lawful 
price. At the dictation of Tweed, these bills were passed by the board of supervisors, of 
which he was a member. Auditor Watson, an accomplice of Tweed, then audited them. 
After paying the contractors what was due them, Tweed and his friends, familiarly 
known as the " ring," divided from fifteen to sixty-five per cent, among themselves, 
Tweed usually receiving twenty-five per cent. For the first time in seventeen years, the 
democrats, with Tweed at their head, had full control of the state government of New 
York. 

Tweed was state senator, and, by the lavish use of money, he secured in the early 
part of 1870 a new charter for the government of New York city. The power of audit- 
ing bills was taken from the board of supervisors and given to a board of audit, composed 
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of A. Oakey Hall, mayor ; Richard B. Connelly, comptroller ; William M. Tweed, com- 
missioner of public works ; and Peter B. Sweeney, commissioner of parks. 

The contractors for the new court-house were told to make out vast bills for services 
that had never been rendered. These bills, to the amount of six million dollars, were 
passed in one evening. More -than one-half was divided by the "ring" among them- 
selves, Tweed's share alone amounting to fully a million. Before the close of the year, 
the expenditures on the new court-house footed up eight million dollars, over thirty times 
the estimated cost. The swindle was so vast that to hush criticism Tweed placed swarms 
of people on the pay rolls of the city, and paid them large salaries for doing no work at 
all. Others were given contracts upon which they made fabulous amounts. Police- 
justices were paid more than the chief-justice of the United States, and men who could 
hardly write their names received salaries larger than that of the governor of the state. 
The expenses of the city of New York reached twenty-four million dollars a year. 
Thieves, gamblers and politicians paraded in diamonds and spent money like princes. 
Vice had taken control of the city government and Tweed felt so secure in his position, 
that when protests were made to him he coolly asked, " Well, what are you going to do 
about it ? " He found out sooner than he expected. 

Men so steeped in corruption can never continue long in their career. In 1871 there 
was quarreling among themselves and a rebellion was headed by ex-sheriff James O'Brien 
and state senator Harry Genet. O'Brien gave to the New York Times the facts about 
the robberies of the " ring." In July, that journal made a complete exposure. 

The revelation fell upon the metropolis like another earthquake. At first the citizens 
could not believe the astounding story, but a mass-meeting was held at Cooper Institute, 
on the 4th of September, and a committee of seventy was appointed to probe the matter 
to the bottom and to bring the criminals to justice. 

Comptroller Connelly was enjoined from paying any more claims. He resigned soon 
after, was arrested, gave half a million dollars bail and fled the country. In the follow- 
ing year (1872), a number of suits were brought against Tweed. A. Oakey Hall was 
tried in March, but a juror died, and on the next trial the jury failed to agree. From 
January 6 to January 31, 1873, Tweed was under trial, but the jury disagreed. He 
was put on trial again in November and found guilty on every one of the fifty-one counts 
of the indictment. He was sentenced to pay a heavy fine and to unde-go twelve years' 
imprisonment on Blackwell's Island. 

In April, 1875, a suit by the city was begun against Tweed to recover six million, 
one hundred and ninety-eight thousand, nine hundred and fifty dollars. In the following 
January, the court of appeals decided that Tweed could not be longer imprisoned, as he 
had been confined on a cumulative sentence. He was set free June 22, 1875, but 
rearrested on an old indictment. He was held to fifteen thousand dollars bail in the 
criminal charge and three million dollars bail in the civil suit. December 4, while on 
a visit from Ludlow Street jail to* his house, he escaped and put to sea in a yacht. He 
was recaptured the following year at Vigo, Spain, and brought back to New York. In 
the civil suit against him, a verdict was obtained in favor of the city for six million, five 
hundred and thirty-seven thousand, one hundred and seventeen dollars and thirty-eight 
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cents. Tweed was sent back to his quarters on Blackwell's Island, where he died April, 
1878. The "ring" by that time had been broken up and scattered, and the city got 
back only a small part of the huge sums out of which it had been swindled. 

If you will look at the map of Asia, you will observe the peninsula of Corea on the 
eastern coast. This barbarous country is tributary to the emperors of China and Japan. 
Toward the close of May, 1871, Mr. Lowe, the 
American envoy in China, and Admiral John 
Rodgers, commanding the fleet, opened negotia- 
tions with the Corean authorities for a treaty to 







protect the shipwrecked sailors 
of foreign nations, who had 
been cruelly treated by the 
natives of that country. The 
Coreans pretended to be delighted to receive 
the expedition, which was allowed to make a 
survey of the neighboring coasts and waters. 
\C^O^\ ^ ut ^ ie sava S es were as treacherous as so many Ameri- 

can Indians. On the 1st of June, while two steamers 
and four launches accompanied by a French vessel were 
busy with the survey, a number of masked batteries manned by several thousand 
Coreans opened upon them. 

Great as were the numbers of the assailants, they were no match for the civilized 

forces, who returned such an effective fire that the Coreans were driven shrieking from 
148 
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their works. The Corean government was notified that ten days would be given in which 
to make a suitable apology. The time passed and no apology came. 

Thereupon, the same vessels, together with a landing party of five hundred and fifty 
men, stormed the Corean forts, destroyed the guns and blew up the magazines, besides 
killing two hundred and forty and wounding many more of the Coreans. Of course there 
was no more talk about protecting shipwrecked sailors. 

Chicago is not likely to forget the year 1871. This city, which in 1830 consisted of 
only a block-house and a few cabins, had in 1871 a population of about 400,000. On the 
8th of October, a cow kicked over a lamp which set fire to a stable and caused one of the 
greatest conflagrations in the history of the world. The fire began in De Koven street 
and a high wind drove it into the lumber-yards and frame houses in the vicinity. The 
flames leaped across the south branch of the Chicago River and spread through the busi- 
ness portion with the swiftness of a fire on the prairie. Men who expressed pity for 
those whose houses a mile away were burning up, found the flames upon them within an 
hour. 

All through the day the fire raged, gathering fury until it looked as if the 
whole city was doomed. It bounded across the main channel of the river, as though 
it was but a narrow alley way. Buildings thought to be fire-proof twisted up and were 
consumed like the others ; nothing could withstand the awful sweep of flame until the 
whole district between the North Branch and the lake as far north as Lincoln Park was 
one blackened ruin. Fully 20,000 buildings were burned, and the area of the fire was 
estimated at from three to five square miles. The number of lives lost was believed to 
be two hundred and fifty ; of persons rendered homeless, 98,500, and the value of prop- 
erty destroyed, $192,000,000. The burned district included the business houses and best 
portions of the city. 

The appalling calamity that had befallen Chicago aroused sympathy throughout the 
Union. Contributions were hurried thither from every quarter; and all that could 
add to the comfort of the homeless multitude was done. Nothing could surpass the 
pluck and energy of the citizens of Chicago, who set to work to rebuild the ruined 
city. Thousands of men toiled day and night, and it may be said that within a year 
it was restored, very much as you see it to-day. It was visited by another serious 
fire in July, 1874, but in extent it was nothing like that of the previous year, which 
in magnitude stands next to the burning of Moscow. 

A great fire in Boston occurred in November of the same year. The conflagra- 
tion lasted twenty-four hours and destroyed the very heart of the wholesale trade 
of the city. From Summer street north nearly to State street and from Washington 
street east to the water, there was little left beside the ruins of granite and iron struc- 
tures in which was carried on the trade in dry goods, wool and leather. The fire 
spread over an area of sixty acres and the loss was estimated at seventy-five million 
dollars. 

In this year disastrous fires swept over the forests of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, laying waste entire villages, and leaving death and desolation in their 
track. In Wisconsin alone fifteen hundred people perished miserably in the flames. 
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During the latter part of the administration of Grant and Colfax the salary of 
the president was raised from twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand dollars a year; 
that of the vice-president, justices of the supreme court, and heads of depart- 
ments was increased one-fourth ; and that of congressmen raised to seven thousand 
iive hundred dollars. 

The last boundary dispute between Great Britain and the United States was 
settled in October, 1872. The treaty of 1846 made our north-western boundary line 
run westward along the forty-ninth parallel to the middle of the channel separating 
the continent from Vancouver's Island, and then southerly through the middle 
of the channel and of Fuca's Strait to the Pacific Ocean. Now, since there were 
several channels, a dispute naturally arose as to which one was meant. The British 
government claimed the Straits of Rosario to be the true line, while we claimed 
that the Canal de Haro was the one intended. If we were right, the island of San 
Juan belonged to us ; if Great Britain was right, the important island belonged to. her. 

The true way to settle all disputes is by arbitration, so Great Britain and the 
United States very sensibly agreed to refer the matter to the Emperor of Germany, 
and he with equal good sense decided that the boundary as claimed by the United 
States was the correct one. 

Again we reach the time for the regular presidential election. No president can 
liold office without having his policy sharply criticised. The congressional plans of 
reconstruction had been carried out and President Grant was in accord with them. 
There was much opposition, however, in the south to the measures that had been 
set on foot. There was a good deal of lawlessness in many parts of the south, and 
no little dissatisfaction existed in the north. 

It was an odd presidential election that followed. The republicans re-nominated 
President Grant, Henry Wilson taking the place of Schuyler Colfax as nominee for the 
Trice-presidency. Horace Greeley, who for more than thirty years had been not only 
the fiercest but the ablest opponent of the democratic party, now became the nomi- 
nee of that party for the highest office in the gift of the American people. B. Gratz 
Brown, of Missouri, was nominated for the vice-presidency, the two having first been 
put forward by the liberal republicans and afterward indorsed by the democrats. 
A great many of the latter refused to support the ticket, which, however, never had 
any chance of success. There were other nominees, but the votes for them were 
insignificant. 

The contest was a violent one, but the result was an overwhelming success for 
the republicans. They carried thirty-one states and had a majority of 760,000, the 
largest ever received in a national election. Mr. Greeley was so crushed by his defeat 
that he lost his reason and died within a month after the election. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GRANT AND WILSON. — 1873-1877. 

PRESIDENT U. S. GRANT and Henry Wilson were inaugurated president and 
vice-president, March 4, 1873. 

You have learned that the Indian question has been a trouble to us from the 
first settlement of our country. The number of lives lost because of disputes with 
the red men can not be estimated. President Grant showed a deep interest in the 
Indians and was anxious that they should be treated with fairness. 

In the month of December, 1870, a grand council of delegates from numerous 
tribes met at Ocmulgee in the Choctaw section of the Indian Territory. They came 
together by the suggestion of the president to consider the project of an Indian 
republican government, under the general rule of the United States A second coun- 
cil met in July, 1871, and a provisional government was organized. 

The report of the secretary of the interior on the subject showed that the 
Indian population then under the jurisdiction of the United States was about 321,- 
000. This was one-fourth less than the number in 1850, and the decrease still goes 
on, so that the day is sure to come when there will not be an Indian in the United 
States. 

The proposition was now made that our government should set aside certain 
tracts to be called "reservations," which were to be for the exclusive use of and 
occupation by the Indians. So long as the Indians stayed on the reservations set 
apart for them, they were to be guarded against all molestation. That there might 
be no excuse for the Indian wandering away nearly six hundred acres apiece was 
given to them. 

It would seem that such a liberal plan ought to satisfy the red men, but it is 
certainly difficult for those people who have been accustomed to wander at will over 
hundreds of miles of territory to content themselves within defined limits. One of 
the obstacles to the success of the scheme is the same that has been the cause of 
so many Indian wars: the meanness of the white men themselves. 

But it was not to be expected that all the red men would take kindly to the 
proposed change. For several years previous they had engaged in such hostilities 
that several military expeditions were sent against them. The Modoc Indians, num- 
bering only a few hundreds, were removed by the government from their lands south 
of Oregon, to other territories where the soil was so poor that they became angered, 
went back to their old hunting-grounds and defied the United States to remove them. 

Under the leadership of Captain Jack and Scar-faced Charley, the Indians withdrew 
to some lava-beds, just across the frontier in northern California. Aside from this band, 
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the other Modocs and the numerous Klamath Indians in northern California were quietly 
removed to their reservation. The latter were peaceful Indians who had been serving 
the whites as herdsmen and in other ways. Charges that they were the rivals of the white 
men caused a crusade against them, something like that 
which has prevailed at times since then against the 
Chinese, These facts, when they became 
known in the east during the succeeding 
months, caused a good deal of sympathy 
for the Modocs. 




ATTACK BY MODOCS ON THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS. 

The latter were surrounded in the lava- 
beds, but they were not conquered. The 
region was so wild as almost to be inaccessi- 
ble, and a few brave men could defy ten times 
their number. On the nth of April, 1873, a conference was held, under a flag of truce* 
between the Indians and six members of the peace commission. While the conference 
was under way, the Indians suddenly fell upon the'white men with great ferocity. General 
Edward S. Canby, the head of the peace commission, and Dr. Thomas, a member, were 
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killed on the spot. General Meachem, another commissioner, was shot and stabbed, but 
he escaped with his life. 

This outrage shocked the whole country and the war against the Modocs was 
pushed with untiring vigor, but it was so difficult to reach them that it was not until the 
1st of June that General Davis and a force of regulars were able to compel Captain Jack 
and his handful of warriors to surrender. The leaders were put on trial for the assas- 
sination of General Canby and seven of them were sentenced to be hanged. The sen- 
tence of four was commuted, but Captain Jack and two brother chiefs were executed oa 
the 3d of the following October. The remaining warriors were removed to a reservation 
in Dakota, where they are now among the most peaceful and industrious people ia 
that territory. 

The troubles with the Indians were bad enough, but there were more serious 
troubles in other sections. In the early part of 1873, the peace of the country was 
threatened by a civil war in Louisiana. The trouble began in 1871, when each of two 
factions tried to capture the legislature by unseating members of the opposing party* 
In the following January, federal troops had to be called upon to preserve the peace. In 
December, 1872, a violent dispute arose over the election for governor and legislators. 
The returning board divided, one part declaring William P. Kellogg, elected mainly by 
negro votes, to be governor, and the other insisted that John McEnery, the candidate 
of the white men's party, had been elected. Thus two rival state governments were 
organized. The United States district court enjoined McEnery from acting, on the 
ground that the returning board which declared him elected had done so in defiance of 
its order. 

Despite this order, McEnery was inaugurated, and it looked as if the state would 
break out into war. But the dispute was referred to the federal government, which 
decided in favor of Governor Kellogg and his party. Accordingly, the rival government 
was disbanded. Late in the summer of 1874, McEnery again laid claim to the govern, 
orship. D. B. Penn, who had been returned as lieutenant-governor with him, rose in arms 
and took possession of the state-house. In the fight that followed, Kellogg was driven 
from the state-house, twenty-six persons were killed and a still larger number wounded. 
Governor Kellogg fled to the custom-house and appealed to Washington for help. 

McEnery was absent at this time, but he came back and superseded Penn. The 
president commanded his supporters to disperse, and General Emory, acting under orders 
from Washington, compelled McEnery to surrender. In January, 1875, the trouble 
broke out again in the legislature over the election of several members. Violence 
attended the division, and federal troops were compelled once more to preserve peace. 
A congressional committee, headed by George F. Hoar, was sent to New Orleans to 
investigate. After several weeks' negotiation, the quarrel was settled, the double legis- 
lature uniting and recognizing Kellogg as governor. 

In 1863, a joint stock company called the Credit Mobilier of America was formed to 
facilitate the building of public works. Four years later, another company that had 
aimed to build the Pacific railway bought the charter of the Credit Mobilier, whose cap- 
ital was increased to $3,750,000. The company built the railway. The contracts were 
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so profitable that in the winter of 1867-68 the shares, originally worth $100 each, had 
increased three hundred per cent. None of it was sold publicly, however, and the nature 
of the scheme was not generally known. In 1872, a lawsuit in Pennsylvania brought out 
the astonishing fact that a great deal of the Credit Mobilier stock was owned by mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The impropriety of a congressman owning such stock is plain at once, when you 
reflect that he is called upon to vote upon measures likely to affect the value of such 
stock. The belief became general that members owning Credit Mobilier stock had 
voted corruptly in the legislation affecting the Pacific railway. 

In December, 1872, James G. Blaine offered a resolution calling for an investigation 
of the matter. It was learned that Oakes Ames, a member from Massachusetts, had 
offered Credit Mobilier shares to certain senators and congressmen at $100 a share. 
Among the purchasers were Schuyler Colfax, then speaker of the house, and James 
Brooks, of New York, a government director of the Pacific railway. A number gave 
their personal notes in payment instead of cash. Soon the profits were so great that 
they were able to pay their notes therefrom. The members said that they saw nothing* 
wrong in buying the stock under such circumstances, and that Oakes Ames had allowed 
them the benefit of investment simply as a personal favor. It appeared further that the 
Credit Mobilier and the Pacific railway companies would not ask for any more legisla- 
tion from Congress, so the easy consciences of some of these men saw nothing wrong in 
keeping the stock which they had bought at such a low figure. Others, however, becom- 
ing alarmed, returned it to Mr. Ames and took up their notes. 

But while the companies did not want any more legislation, they were threatened 
with legislation that would damage their interests. The stock which was so quietly 
placed in the hands of the members was meant to gain their friendship : in other words, 
it was a bribe. 

The result of the investigation was that Mr. Ames was expelled from the house of 
representatives for his conduct, and Mr. Brooks for accepting bribes. There were a 
number that wished to impeach Speaker Colfax, who at the same time was vice-president 
of the country. The judiciary committee finally advised against it, since he had 
accepted the stock before occupying the office, and his term was now drawing to a close. 
Other members were mildly censured. The scandal was often referred to for years after.. 

The autumn of 1873 was marked by one of the most disastrous panics in the history 
of our country. There were several causes. In fact there is as yet no known means of 
guarding against these " hard times," or periods of depression which visit countries at 
irregular intervals. It may be said that in one sense the panic was the direct result of 
the war. Prices had doubled and tripled, money was plenty and people became extrav- 
agant. Cities and towns engaged in improvements which placed ruinous loads of debt 
upon them. 

Another cause was that the balance of trade was against us. Do you understand the 
meaning of that expression ? Our people had bought many articles that they did not 
need, and that were imported from foreign countries. The quantity of goods brought 
into the country was so much greater than the quantity exported that in 1872, 
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$68,000,000, and in the following year $63,000,000, were sent out of the country to pay our 
debts. You can readily see that the withdrawal of so much money made gold scarce. 
Another cause was the enormous amount of bonds issued by cities, towns, states and 
corporations in support of railway enterprises. During 1 871 nearly eight thousand miles 
of railway were put in operation. Not only were large enterprises set on foot, but a 
great many local roads were under way. Instead of building them with ready money, 
bonds were issued, that is, promises to pay out of the future earnings of the road. In 
the five years ending with 1873, seventeen hundred and fifty million dollars were spent 
in these railway projects. Mining and manufacturing companies engaged in the same 




THE BURNING OP CHICAGO. 

perilous business of borrowing money on bonds, much of the indebtedness being incurred 
abroad. When no more could be sold across the ocean, the brokers began to place them 
at home. The leading newspapers of those days were filled with glowing advertisements 
of these enterprises, and you could hardly read one without feeling sure that the chance 
to make money was beyond doubt. 

Savings banks, trustees of estates, speculators and many persons who had been 
carefully laying by their scanty savings for years were induced to invest in these schemes, 
which promised such generous dividends. The whole country was unsettled by the era of 
wild speculation that had set in. 
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But there were thoughtful men who saw the danger. The export of gold and the 
stringency that followed made them nervous. Greenbacks were hoarded and the 
government was asked to buy its own bonds, so as to throw more money on the market. 
This was done to the extent of fourteen million dollars, and then stopped because of the 
eagerness of investors to convert even federal securities into ready money. Then came 
several failures. The great banking house of Jay Cooke & Company, Philadelphia, 
suspended, throwing the country into a panic of alarm. A run began on the savings 
banks ; the credit system was greatly lessened ; creditors pressed their debtors ; people 
holding securities were eager to sell, and real estate, manufactures, stocks, bonds and 
•commercial paper went down in value. The worst part of the panic was during the 
latter part of September, 1873. When the excitement subsided, dull times followed. 
Factories were burdened with a surplus of stock which they could not sell ; as a 
■consequence a good many ran on short time and many more stopped work altogether, 
throwing thousands of workmen out of employment. Every body felt the hard times ; 
trade was dull, failures numerous, and several years passed before the country recovered 
from the depression of business. 




THE MAIN BUILDING, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA. 

On the 4th of March, 1875, the territory of Colorado was authorized to form a state 
constitution, and was admitted into the Union the following year. It is to this fact 
that she is often called the " centennial state." 

The deaths of many notable people took place during the events that I have been 
describing. In December, 1869, Edwin M. Stanton, the famous secretary of war, died. 
He was a patriot of great ability and energy, who took a part scarcely second to that of 
any other person in bringing the war for the Union to a successful close. Just before his 
death he was appointed to the bench of the supreme court of the United States by 
President Grant. With the chance of gathering vast riches by methods that thousands 
of others would have used, he died a poor man. 

In 1870, General Robert E. Lee, who had become president of the Washington and 

Lee University, quietly breathed his last at his own home. In the same year, died 

General George H. Thomas and Admiral Farragut. William H. Seward, Professor Morse, 

Horace Greeley and General George H. Meade all passed away in the year 1872. On 
149 
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the 7th of May, 1873, Chief-Justice Chase died from a stroke of paralysis, at the house 
of his daughter in New York city, and on the 1 ith of March in the following year, Charles 
Sumner, one of the most distinguished of United States senators, sank to rest in 
Washington. He succeeded to the seat of Daniel Webster in 1850 and held it to the 
day of his death. 

Millard Fillmore, the thirteenth president, died in Buffalo, N. Y., March 8, 1874. 
After lying in state at St. Paul's Cathedral, the remains were buried at Forest Lawn 
Cemetery. The tall monument erected over them bears the inscription : " Millard 
Fillmore; Born, January 7, 1800; died March 8, 1874. 

Andrew Johnson, the seventeenth president, died unexpectedly at Greenville, 
Tennessee, July 31, 1875, and was buried with Masonic honors on the 3d of August. 
His grave is at Greenville, on a spot which he himself selected. His monument, erected 
by his three surviving sons, is of marble, upon a base of granite. 

For the first time since i860, the democrats gained a majority in the house of 
representatives. Among the newly-elected members were several ex-generals of the 
confederate army, and Alexander H. Stephens, vice-president of the Confederacy. 

The civil rights bill passed Congress in 1875. It provided that all persons, regardless 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, should have equal privileges at inns, 
theaters and schools, and on railway, steamboat and other transportation lines. There 
was a great deal of opposition, mainly in the late slave states and by the southern 
congressmen. A few years later the United States Supreme Court declared some parts 
of the bill unconstitutional. 

On the 14th of January, 1875, ^ e president approved an act to provide for the 
resumption of specie payments. It required the coinage of silver to replace the fractional 
currency ; the formation of new national banks, and for every hundred dollars they issued 
as a circulation, eighty dollars of greenbacks were to be withdrawn, until the greenbacks 
in circulation should not exceed $300,000,000, and that on and after January 1, 1879, the 
greenbacks should be redeemed in. coin, preparation for so doing to be made by selling 
the bonds of the United States. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GRANT AND WILSON, 1 873-1 877— CONTINUED. THE CENTENNIAL. 

THERE was a general feeling throughout our country that the centennial of American 
independence should be celebrated with great display, and an international exhibition 
was planned. 

As early as 1866, Professor John L. Campbell, of Wabash College, proposed that 
steps should be taken for a proper celebration of the great national anniversary. About 
the same time Honorable John Bigelow, a former minister of the United States to 
France, wrote in favor of an international exhibition. Before long a correspondence was 
begun and carried on by Morton McMichael, mayor of Philadelphia, Senator Henry S. 
Lane, of Indiana, M. R. Muckle of Pennsylvania, and General Charles B. Norton, who 
had served as a commissioner of the United States at the Exposition Internationale of 1867. 
To these men must be given the honor of originating the Centennial Exposition. 

In order to carry on any great enterprise, a large amount of money is required, and 
the first problem that presented itself to those who began to talk and to plan for 
celebrating the centennial of American independence was how to get the funds. The 
patriotism of the American nation could safely be counted upon for providing the needed 
amount, but it was necessary that some systematic method of collecting the money 
should be devised and carried out. 

As early as 1870 the general plan had been fixed upon. Very naturally, Philadelphia 
was selected as the place, since it was there that American independence had its birth. 
It was decided also that the exhibition should open on the 19th of April and last six 
months. There was a good reason for fixing upon April 19 for the opening day : can 
you tell what it was? 

On the 3d of March, 1871, a bill was passed by Congress, providing that an exhibi- 
tion of foreign and American arts, products and manufactures should be held under the 
auspices of the government of the United States. Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a centennial commission. The president of this commission was General Joseph 
R. Hawley of Connecticut ; the secretary, Professor John L. Campbell of Indiana ; the 
director-general, Alfred T. Goshorn of Ohio, and the counsellor and solicitor, John L. 
Shoemaker, of Pennsylvania. 

Careful estimates put the entire expense of the exposition at $8,500,000, toward 
which the government refused to give any thing. Of this amount about $2,500,000 was 
raised by the sale of stock. Pennsylvania appropriated $1,000,000, and Philadelphia 
itself $1,500,000. Other states helped. Finally Congress was forced into appropriating 
$1,500,000, and before the date named for the opening, the necessary amount was 
secured. 

Fairmount Park, one of the largest and most beautiful parks in the world, was set 
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apart for the buildings. It was decided that all articles intended for the exhibition 
would have to be in Philadelphia on or before January 1, 1876. Before the expiration of 
the time named, the following nations accepted the invitation of the president to partici- 
pate in the exhibition : The Argentine Confederation, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chili, China, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, France (including Algeria), German Empire, 
Great Britain and her colonies, Greece, Guatemala, Hawaii, Hayti, Honduras, Italy, 
Japan, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Orange Free State, Persia, 
Peru, Portugal, Russia, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, Turkey, United States 
of Colombia, Venezuela, 

Without wearying you with a full description of each structure, I will give a table, 
showing the dimensions of the five principal buildings of our exposition, compared with 
those of other famous structures of the world. 



Name of Structure. 


Area of 




Ground-Floor. 


Notre Dame, . ' . 


56,160 square 


feet, 


1.27 


Acres. 


St. Stephens, 


81,420 


«< 


« 


1.86 


44 


St. Sophia, 


82,600 


44 


« 


1.89 


44 


Westminster, 


103,733 


<4 


tt 


2.38 


44 


Tuileries, 


108,864 


44 


it 


2.50 


44 


Cathedral of Milan, . 


139,968 


44 


44 


3.21 


44 


St. Paul's, 


142,500 


tt 


tt 


3-27 


41 . 


The Coliseum, 


245,340 


tt 


tt 


563 


44 


The Capitol, 


261,348 


it 


it 


6.00 


41 


St. Peter's, 


273,927 


44 


tt 


6.28 


41 


The Louvre (including the court), 309,888 


44 


it 


7.1 1 


44 


Horticultural Hall, 


73.912 


M 


41 


1.69 


44 


Memorial Hall, 


76,650 


44 


<4 


1.76 


44 


Agricultural Hall, 


442,800 


44 


44 


10.16 


44 


Machinery Hall, 


558,440 


44 


it 


12.82 


44 


Main Exposition Building, 


872,320 


44 


44 


20.02 


44 



You will observe that the Main Building was the largest structure in the world. 
The roof-trusses and girders weighed over five million pounds, and, although the build- 
ing was chiefly of iron and glass, there were seven million feet of lumber used in its 
construction. The water and drainage pipes — most of them under the floor — were four 
miles long. 

In such a vast undertaking, there are certain to be delays and so it was that the 
commissioners were compelled to change the opening day from April 19 to May 10, 
the closing, of course, taking place six months later. 

For two or three days before the opening, all the railway trains running into Phila- 
delphia were crowded to overflowing with passengers, and the city was thronged with 
people from all parts of the world. The day was rainy, but thousands of flags fluttered 
in every street, and there seemed to be no end to the cheering multitudes that pushed 
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their way to Fairmount Park. President Grant was escorted to the ground by four 
thousand soldiers, the notables of several nations having preceded him. The open space 
between the .Main Building and Memorial Hall had been prepared for the inauguration, 
and there were assembled the supreme court of the United States, members of the 
cabinet and the American Congress, the governors of most of the states, leading officers 
of the army and navy, the ministers from foreign countries, Dom Pedro II. of Brazil and 
and his queen, statesmen and diplomatists, noblemen and prominent civilians, to witness 
the grand pageant. 

At the appointed hour the exercises were opened by Theodore Thomas' orchestra, 
which rendered the national airs of the various countries taking part in the exhibition. 
While all hearts were thrilled by the music, President Grant ascended the platform and 
sat down with the emperor and empress of Brazil on his right. Then was heard Wag- 
ner's Centennial Inauguration March % composed for the occasion. Bishop Simpson of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church offered prayer, which was followed by the singing of John 
G. Whittier's Centennial Hymn. John Welsh, chairman of the board of finance, arose 
and formally presented the buildings and grounds to General Hawley, president of the 
centennial commission. The latter accepted with appropriate words, and Sidney 
Lanier's Centennial Cantata was sung. General Hawley in an address recounted the 
things done by the centennial commission, and in the name thereof presented to the 
president of the United States the International Exhibition of 1876. The president 
said in reply : 

" My Countrymen : It has been thought appropriate, upon this centennial occasion, 
to bring together in Philadelphia, for popular inspection, specimens of our attainments 
in the industrial and fine arts, and in literature, science and philosophy, as well as in 
the great business of agriculture and commerce. That we may the more thoroughly 
appreciate the excellencies and deficiencies of our achievements, and also give emphatic 
expression to our earnest desire to cultivate the friendship of our fellow-members of this 
great family of nations, the enlightened agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
people of the world have been invited to send hither corresponding specimens of their 
skill to exhibit on equal terms, in friendly competition with our own : for so doing we 
render them our hearty thanks. 

" The beauty and utility of the contributions will this day be submitted to your 
inspection. We are glad to know that a view of specimens of the skill of all nations 
will afford you unalloyed pleasure, as well as yield to you a valuable practical knowledge 
of so many of the remarkable results of the wonderful skill existing in enlightened com- 
munities. 

" One hundred years ago our country was new, and but partially settled. Our 
necessities have compelled us chiefly to expend our means and time in felling forests, 
subduing prairies, building dwellings, factories, ships, docks, warehouses, roads, canals, 
and machinery. Most of our schools, churches, libraries, and asylums have been estab- 
lished within a hundred years. Burdened with these great primal works of necessity, 
which could not be delayed, we yet have done what this exhibition will show in the 
direction of rivaling older and more advanced nations in law, medicine, and theology ; 
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in science, literature, philosophy and the fine arts. Whilst proud of what we have done, 
•we regret that we have not done more. Our achievements have been great enough, 
however, to make it easy for our people to acknowledge superior merit wherever 
found. 

" And now, fellow citizens, I hope a careful examination of what is about to be 
exhibited to you will not only inspire you with a profound respect for the skill and taste 
of our friends from other nations, but also satisfy you with the attainments made by 
our own people during the past one hundred years. I invoke your generous co-opera- 
tion with the commissioners to secure a brilliant success to this International 
Exhibition, and to make the stay of our foreign visitors — to whom we extend a hearty 
welcome — both profitable and pleasant to them. 

" I declare the International Exhibition now open." 

As soon as the president's speech was ended the stars-and-stripes floated out as a 
signal from the flag-staff of the Main Building ; the banners of foreign nations were 
unfurled to the breeze; bursts of cheers rent the air, answered by a salute of one 
hundred guns from the battery on George's Hill. Memorial Hall, the Main Building 
and Machinery Hall were thrown open to receive the four thousand invited guests. 

Those who attended the exhibition can never forget the Corliss engine, that mighty 
piece of mechanism whose pistons were to start into life the almost endless machinery of 
the hall. At twenty minutes past one o'clock the president of the United States and 
the emperor of Brazil, standing upon the raised platform, opened the valves. The great 
fly-wheel started on its tireless rounds and the hall was instantly filled with the buzz and 
lium of machinery that was to go on for weeks and months without ceasing. 

But the crowning glory of the Exposition, the one to which we return again and 
again with delight is Memorial Hall with its art treasures, the like of which the world 
.has never seen. In the arrangement Italy has the preference, for Italy is the mother of 
painting and sculpture. We feel that any thing like an attempt at description of the 
glories of Memorial Hall is beyond our reach. 

Philadelphia never saw such a celebration as took place on the Fourth of July in 
Independence Square back of the hall where the Declaration of Independence wai 
signed just one hundred years before. On the platforms protected by awnings sat four 
thousand invited guests, while thousands were wedged into the open space to the south, 
Senator Ferry of Michigan, acting vice-president of the United States, presided. 
Among the distinguished guests were Dom Pedro II. of Brazil, and Prince Oscar of 
Sweden. Centennial hymns were sung, national airs played, and the Declaration of 
Independence was read from the original manuscript by Richard Henry Lee, grandson 
of the man who offered the celebrated resolution of independence. Every heart was 
thrilled at the sight of the direct descendant of the Richard Henry Lee of history read- 
ing the words just as they were written a hundred years ago. 

Bayard Taylor read his National Ode and the centennial oration was pronounced 
by William M. Evarts of New York. At night the city was ablaze with illuminatioas 

and fireworks. 

The daily attendance at the exhibition grounds rose from five thousand to two hun- 
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dred and seventy-five thousand. The whole number of visitors was a little short of tea 
millions. The grounds were open one hundred and fifty-eight days, and the total 
receipts were three million seven hundred and sixty-one thousand five hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars. 

The closing exercises resembled in some respect those of the opening. Thomas's 
orchestra furnished the music ; the history of the Exposition and of its management 
was given by Major Goshorn and General Hawley ; the hymn America was sung, and 
then President Grant rose and said : 

" I declare the International Exhibition closed." 

The valves of the gigantic Corliss engine were shut, the huge driving wheel stopped*, 
the hum of machinery ceased and all became stilL 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMINISTRATION OF GRANT AND WILSON, 1873-1877 — CONCLUDED. 

AFTER seven years' work, Hallett's Reef, a dangerous obstruction to the navigation 
of Hell Gate, where the East River flows into Long Island Sound, was blown up 
by General Newton, United States engineer. Congress made an appropriation for the 




MINE FIRED BY LITTLE MAY NEWTON. 

work in 1868, and the excavation was begun the next year. There were other dan- 
gerous rocks, such as Ways Reef, Shelldrake and Pot Rock, into which holes were 
drilled and filled with powerful explosives. 

A different system had to be followed with Hallett's Reef on account of its size and 
150 
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the violence of the currents. A coffer-dam was fixed upon the ledge and a shaft sunk from 
which ten horizontal tunnels radiated at a depth of thirty-three feet beneath low water 
mark. These tunnels were from fifty-one to one hundred and twenty-six feet in length. 

Along these passages, three thousand six hundred and eighty holes were bored and 
charged with twenty-eight thousand pounds of dynamite and twenty-four thousand 
pounds of other blasting powder, — twenty-six tons in all. The work being finished, 
water was let into the mine, which was then touched off by means of electricity, a little 
daughter of the engineer holding the wire and making the connection between it and 
the battery. The explosion took place on the 24th of September, 1876. The removal 
of the fragments of rock left by the explosion occupied several months. 

Similar operations were now begun on Flood Rock, in the middle of the channel. 
Only a small portion of this rock was above water, but twenty-six feet below low tide it 
was twelve hundred feet long and from three hundred to six hundred and thirty-five feet 
wide. A shaft was sunk and an excavation begun in 1875, but you can understand that 
the vastness of the work made the task long and laborious. The whole portion of the 
rock was undermined, and the roof supported by four hundred and sixty-seven pillars. 
The holes perforating these pillars were three inches in diameter and nine feet deep and 
there were thirteen thousand two hundred and eighty-six of them. The dynamite and 
powder used weighed nearly one hundred and fifty tons— enough to overturn a 
mountain. 

No mind can conceive the amazing force of this explosion which took place October 
10, 1885. Water is as great a resistant of sudden force as is solid rock, and though the 
shock was not so severe in the immediate neighborhood as was expected, yet the 
tremor was distinctly felt in Boston. 

The centennial year was marked by a shocking massacre of our troops by Sioux 
Indians. These red men are among the fiercest of the north-west and they have been 
engaged in numerous hostilities with the United States. In the summer of 1862, they 
killed many settlers in Minnesota and it was a long time before they were conquered. 
In 1867 they made a treaty with the United States by which they agreed to give up all 
the territory south of the Niobrara River, west of the one hundred and fourth meridian 
and north of the forty-sixth parallel of latitude. The Sioux promised to retire to a 
large reservation in southwestern Dakota, by the 1st of January, 1876. 

Meanwhile, gold was discovered among the Black Hills, most of which belonged 
by the terms of the treaty to the Sioux reservation. It is true that no treaty or pledges 
can keep men from fighting for gold wherever it may be found. In spite of warnings, 
adventurers flocked into the Black Hills and it was not long before thousands of the 
most desperate of men were in the region scrambling for the precious mineral. 

This gave the Sioux a pretext for galloping out of their reservation and burning 
houses, stealing horses, and murdering settlers in Wyoming and Montana. The govern- 
ment tried to drive the savages back to their own territory. Generals Terry and Crook, 
with a large force of regulars, marched into the mountainous country of the Upper 
Yellowstone and several thousand warriors under the leadership of the famous chieftain 
Sitting Bull were forced back toward the Big Horn Mountains and River. 
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Generals Custer and Reno, who went forward with the Seventh Cavalry to find out 
where the Indians were, discovered them encamped in a large village, extending nearly 
three miles along the left bank of the Little Horn River. Custer, a dashing, reckless 
officer, instantly charged upon them without waiting for re-inforcements. 

This was on the twenty-fifth of June, 1876. There have been several accounts of 
what followed gathered from Sitting Bull and many of his warriors who were in the 
battle. All that is known is that Custer and his command fought with desperate 
bravery but were overwhelmed and every man massacred. General Reno, who had been 
engaged with the Sioux at the lower end of the encampment, held his position on the 
bluffs of the Little Horn until General Gibbon arrived with re-inforcements and saved 
what was left. The Seventh Cavalry lost two hundred and sixty-one killed and fifty-two 
wounded. 

More soldiers were hurried to the neighborhood and several battles took place 
during the summer and autumn. Believing that the Sioux were convinced of the hope- 
lessness of the struggle, negotiations were opened with them for their removal to the 
Indian Territory. A number of warriors, however, held out against- such removal and 
the Indian Nation (as it is often called) objected to having such a warlike tribe as their 
neighbors. 

On the 24th of November, Colonel McKenzie with the Fourth Cavairy routed a 
large body of Sioux at a pass in the Big Horn Mountains. Not only were many 
warriors killed, but their town consisting of nearly two hundred lodges was destroyed. 
The army went into winter quarters, but desultory fighting was kept up through the 
winter, and in January Colonel Miles administered another crushing defeat to the 
Indians. 

Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse were the leading chiefs. They were fierce and brave, 
but seeing there was no hope in further resistance they crossed into Canada and became 
subject to the authorities of Canada. They stayed on the northern side of the 
boundary line until the following autumn, when our government opened negotiations 
with them for their return to their reservation in Dakota. General Terry at the head of 
a commission met Sitting Bull and his warriors at Fort Walsh on the frontier, where a 
conference was held on the 8th of October. The Sioux were promised pardon if they 
would come back to their reservation and remain peaceable. 

Sitting Bull, however, was suspicious. He would not accept the offer, but he and 
his chiefs broke up the conference and returned to British America. After a while he 
seemed to think better of the proposition and came back within our territory. Some 
years after this time he and several of his people traveled through the United States 
on exhibition. I have no doubt that some of you saw this once terrible chief, who was 
now willing to sell his odd-looking autograph for a small sum and to sit still while the 
pale-faces surveyed him with so much interest. 

On the 25th of June, 1886, the tenth anniversary of the massacre was celebrated by 
a few survivors. You may wonder what could be " celebrated " in such a case, but it 
was made worthy of note from the fact that the great Sioux chief Gall went over the 
field and described the manner in which Custer's command was annihilated. Gall was a 
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handsome chief, large and dignified and in the prime of life. He showed emotion in 
telling the story. He said : 

" We saw soldiers early in the morning crossing the divide. When Reno and Custer 
separated we watched them until they came down into the valley. The cry was raised 
that the white soldiers were coming, and orders were given for the village to move- 
Reno swept down so rapidly upon the upper end that the Indians were forced to 
fight. Sitting Bull and I were at the point where Reno attacked. Sitting Bull 
was the big medicine man. The women and children were hastily moved down 
the stream were the Cheyennes were encamped. The Sioux attacked Reno and the 




CHIEF GALL, 

The Slayer of Sitting Bull. 

Cheyennes Custer, and then all became mixed up. The women and children caught 
horses for the bucks to mount, and the bucks mounted and charged back on Reno, 
checked him, and drove him into the timber. The soldiers tied their horses to trees, 
came out, and fought on foot. As soon as Reno was beaten and driven back across the 
river, the whole force turned on Custer, and fought him until they had destroyed him. 
Custer did not reach the river, but was met about half a mile up the ravine now called 
Reno Creek. They fought the soldiers and beat them back step by step until all were 
killed." 
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One of Reno's officers confirms this,saying: "It was probably during the interval 
of quiet on Reno's part that the Indians massed on Custer and annihilated him." 
Gall continued : 

"The Indians ran out of ammunition and then used arrows. They fired from 
behind their horses. The soldiers got their shells stuck in their guns and had to throw 
them away. Then they fought with pistols. The Indians were in couples behind and 
in front of Custer as he moved up the ridge, and were as many as the grass on the 
plains. The first two companies (Keogh's and Calhoun's) dismounted and fought on 
■foot. They never broke, but retired step by step until forced back to the ridge, upon 
-which all finally died. They were shot down in a line where they stood. Keogh's com- 
3>any rallied and were all killed in a bunch. (This statement seems borne out by the 




VIEW OF THE ROCKS AS SHOWN IN THE MODELS IN THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. CSupa^e^.) 

facts, as thirty-eight bodies of Keogh's troopers were found piled in a heap.) The 
warriors directed a special fire against the troopers who held the horses, and as soon as 
a holder was killed, by waving blankets and great shouting the horses were stampeded, 
-which made it impossible for the soldiers to escape. 

" The soldiers fought desperately and never surrendered. They fought standing along 
in line on the right. As fast as the men fell the horses were herded and driven toward 
the squaws and old men, who gathered them up. When Reno attempted to find Custer 
by throwing out a skirmish line, Custer and all who were with him were dead. When 
the skirmishers reached a high point overlooking Custer's field, the Indians were galloping 
around and over the wounded, dying and dead, popping bullets and arrows into them. 

" When Reno made his attack at the upper end he killed my two squaws and three 
children, which made my heart bad. I then fought with hatchet (meaning that he 
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mutilated the soldiers). The soldiers ran out of ammunition early in the day. Their 
supplies of cartridges were in the saddle pockets of their stampeded horses. When their 
ammunition was gone the Indians killed the soldiers with hatchets ; a lot of horses ran 
away and jumped into the river, but were caught by squaws. Only forty-three Indians 
were killed altogether, but a great many wounded ones came across the river and died in 
the bushes. 

" We had Ogallalas, Mineconjous, Brul6, Teton, Uncapapa, Sioux, Cheyennes* 
Arapahoes and Gros Ventres. When the big dust came in the air down the river 
(meaning Terry and Gibbon), we struck our lodges and went up a creek toward the 
White Mountains. The Big Horn ranges were covered with snow. We waited there 
four days, and then went over to the Wolf Mountains." 

It has been popularly supposed that Custer entered the river, but such was not 
the case. 

Before the close of June, 1876, the two great political parties of the country had 
nominated their candidates for president and vice-president. The republicans put forward 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, and William A. Wheeler, of New York ; the democrats,. 
Samuel J. Tilden, of New York and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana. The independent 
greenback party nominated the venerable philanthropist, Peter Cooper, of New York,, 
and Samuel F. Cary, of Ohio. 

The platform of the democratic party may be summed up in the word reform, as. 
affecting all the methods of the administration and the public service. The republicans 
shouted reform also, declaring themselves anxious to correct every public abuse and to 
punish all who made wrong use of political office. They also declared that the nationality 
of the United States should be upheld against the doctrine of state sovereignty and that 
the rights of the colored people must be secured by additional safeguards. 

Although the " greenbackers " did not carry a state, they received nearly a hundred 
thousand votes. They also echoed the cry of reform — that of money being put before 
all others. They claimed that the plan of redeeming the national legal tenders and bonds 
of the United States in gold was not only impossible, but was unjust to the debtor class 
and iniquitous in itself. They insisted further that the government ought to provide a 
national paper currency, based not on specie, but on a bond bearing a low rate of interest 
which could be changed by the holder if he wished for currency itself. The other twa 
parties declared that since the United States had made the promise to redeem the 
currency and bonds in gold that promise should be kept in spirit and letter. 

For several days after the election in November, the democratic and republican 
parties each claimed the victory. The results in four states were disputed. In Louisiana 
the returning board gave the republican ticket a majority of about four thousand, but 
did so by throwing out the returns from several parishes, on the ground of intimidation 
of voters. The democrats claimed that these returns should be counted, and had it 
been done Tilden would have carried the state. 

In South Carolina the legislature canvassed the returns and there were two bodies 
claiming to be the legal legislature. One gave a plurality of eight hundred to the 
republican ticket and the other a smaller majority to the democratic. A similar dispute 
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arose in Florida, where the majority claimed by each side was about a hundred. The 
situation was complicated still more in Oregon, where one of the republican electors was 
said to be ineligible, because he held the office of postmaster when chosen elector. The 
governor of Oregon, therefore, proposed to give certificates of election to a democratic 
elector in place of the republican one. 

You can understand the importance of these disputes when told that every thing 
claimed by the republicans would give them only one hundred and eighty-five electoral 
votes, while to the democrats were conceded one hundred and eighty-four. If they 
could secure one more vote, Tilden would be elected. 

Each party charged the other with fraud, and the quarrel was made worse by the 
fact that the lower house in Congress was democratic and the upper republican. The 
law required the electoral vote to be counted at a joint session of the two houses, and 
since double sets of returns were sure to come from four states, you can see what a 
dispute was likely to follow. 

Those were trying days to the American republic. Multitudes of democrats were 
so convinced that fraud was intended that they were ready to go to war. There was 
loud talk of raising volunteers to install Tilden by force. Grave men saw the danger 
and feared the worst. The quarrel was of such a character that there could be no 
compromise nor could the country stand the tension very long. 

After much discussion in Congress a bill was passed creating a Joint High 
Commission to decide the disputed points. The tribunal consisted of five senators 
appointed by the vice-president (three republicans and two democrats,) five representatives 
appointed by the speaker (three democrats and two republicans,) and five judges of the 
supreme court (three republicans and two democrats.) 

The disputed returns were referred, state by state, to this commission, and on the 
2d of March, just two days before the inauguration, the republican candidates were; 
declared elected. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF HAYES AND WHEELER— 1 877- 1 88 1. 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, nineteenth president of the United States, was born 
in Delaware, Ohio, October 4th, 1822. He graduated from Kenyon College in 
1842, and three years later completed his legal studies at Harvard University. He 
practiced law first at Marietta, then at Fremont, and finally in Cincinnati. He performed 
creditable service during the civil war and rose to the rank of major-general of volunteers. 
He was in service in 1864, when elected a member of Congress. He was chosen governor 
of Ohio in 1867, 1869 and again in 1875. 

It often happens that in conventions called to make nominations for the presidency 
the contest between the prominent candidates becomes so close that it is necessary to 
compromise upon some party who was hardly thought of at first. It thus came about 
that Mr. Hayes, comparatively unknown, was chosen. 

He selected the following cabinet: secretary of state, William M. Evarts of New 
York; secretary of the treasury, John Sherman of Ohio; secretary of war, George W. 
McCrary of Iowa; secretary of the navy, Richard W. Thompson of Indiana; secretary 
of the interior, Carl Schurz of Missouri ; attorney-general, Charles E. Devens of Massa* 
chusetts ; postmaster-general, David M. Key of Tennessee. 

President Hayes began with the intention of doing all he could to bring about an 
era of good feeling between the North and South. His postmaster-general had served 
the Confederacy during the civil war, and his cabinet, as a whole, was notable for its 
non-partisan character. 

In April, 1877, the first telephone for business purposes was put up and leased to a 
regular patron. It connected the house of Charles Williams in Somerville with his 
business office in Boston, three miles distant. The instruments attached were the 
invention of Alexander Graham Bell of Boston, who had been studying the subject for 
ten years. They are now in general use throughout the country, and the telephone is at 
once one of the most wonderful and most useful inventions that have ever been made. 

In the summer of 1877 occurred an alarming labor trouble known as the Great Rail- 
way Strike. The dispute between labor and capital is of long standing and has often 
involved the country in danger. 

For a considerable period the mining districts had been in a tumult over the ques- 
tion of wages. There was little friendship between the workingmen and the capitalists 
of the country, and trouble was likely to break out at any moment. 

The Baltimore and Ohio railway made a reduction of ten per cent, in the wages of 
its employes, which was followed, July 14, by a strike on the several branches of the 
road. Workmen throughout the country sympathized with them, and a few days later, 
those of the Pennsylvania, Erie, and the New York Central and their western connec- 
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tions, including the Missouri and Pacific and a few less important lines west of the Miss- 
issippi, also struck because of grievances. 

The Brotherhood of Engineers, an association of fifty thousand members and hold- 
ing several million dollars in its treasuries, took the lead in the strike, and the firemen, 
brakemen, and other railway employes joined. 




CHARLES SUMNER. 



{See page 34.) 

You can readily see the result of such a wholesale stoppage of work. Tons of 
freight accumulated and most of it was ruined, for it was the season of the year when a 
great deal of perishable freight was handled. The employers called upon the state 
authorities for protection in working their lines, but the militia that was called out were 
either in sympathy with the strikers or afraid of them. It became necessary therefore 
to appeal to the United States. 

The strikers on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway gathered in such strength in Balti- 
more and at Martinsburg, West Virginia, that all trains were stopped from running and 
the authorities set at defiance. The militia sent against them were scattered like chaff. 
*5« 
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About three hundred regulars under General French reached the point on the 19th of 
July, and the blockade of the road was soon raised. 

A savage conflict took place on the 20th of July in Baltimore, when the rioters 
resisted the effort to clear the streets. Nine persons were killed and about twenty 
wounded. The strike rapidly spread and became general throughout the country with 
the exception of the cotton-growing states. Travel ceased, freight was ruined, and 
business paralyzed. 

The most dreadful scenes took place in Pittsburg, where a mob of twenty thousand 
held control of the city for two days. Lawlessness and violence were rampant ; desper- 
ate men raged like savage beasts ; those unaccustomed to violence, lost their wits and 
became frantic. The soldiers that appeared on the streets on the 21st were assailed with 
stones and replied with several volleys. A number of the rioters were killed or wounded, 
but the rest, instead of becoming frightened were more infuriated than before. They 
attacked the soldiers with such fury that they fled for refuge into a round-house belonging 
to the railway company. There the rioters besieged them as if they were so many 
murderous Indians. Oil cars were lighted and rolled against the building, and when the 
firemen hurried to the spot they were not allowed to put out the flames. 

The maddened mob now applied the torch to the machine shops and other buildings. 
They dashed into the costly passenger cars, split up the seats and ripped off the uphol- 
stery, flung them into a pile and applied the torch ; the doors of the freight cars were 
broken in and the contents flung into the streets ; women filled their aprons with sugar, 
tea, flour, and all kinds of groceries from the dirt, and tore their clothes to shreds in the 
scramble ; barrels of whisky were rolled into the streets, their heads broken in and the 
panting mob grew still more wild with drink. 

The Union Depot and all the machine shops and railway buildings of the city were 
burned. Besides other property, the losses included one hundred and twenty-five 
locomotives, and twenty-five hundred cars laden with valuable freight. The insurrection 
was finally overcome by the regular troops and those of Pennsylvania, but not until 
fully a hundred lives had been lost and property to the value of ten million dollars had 
been destroyed. 

There were disturbances in Buffalo, Columbus, Ohio, Reading and Chicago. In 
Reading, the military killed a dozen men and wounded forty before the riot was sup- 
pressed. A riot in Chicago on the 26th of July, resulted in the killing of nineteen 
persons. St. Louis was in danger, and in San Francisco there was a vicious attack on 
the Chinese immigrants and the managers of the lumber yards. There was greater or 
less disorder throughout most of the country and the alarm was general, for no one could 
tell when the trouble would end. One hundred thousand laborers took part, and at one 
time there were more than six thousand miles of railway held idle. But such violent 
outbursts never last long. A reaction soon set in and the laborers began to return to 
their work. By the end of the month — that is within a fortnight of the beginning of the 
strike — nearly every road was in operation again. 

A war now broke out with the Nez Perc6 Indians of Idaho. The first treaty with 
them had been made by Lewis and Clarke in 1806. Missionary stations were established* 
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and friendly relations continued until after the war with Mexico. In 1854, the United 
States bought a large section of the Nez Perc6 land, extensive reservations in north- 
western Idaho and northeastern Oregon being made for the Indians, but many of the 
chiefs would not agree to the treaty and refused to go upon the land set apart for them. 

In 1877, they again became troublesome and General Howard, commanding the 
department of the Columbia, marched against them with a small force of regulars. The 
Nez Percfes were led by a brave and skillful chief known as Joseph, who, with his 
warriors dodged hither and thither with such celerity that it was impossible to force 
them to battle. Finally, in the autumn of the year, Howard chased them through the 
mountains of northern Montana, where they came upon Colonel Miles and his regulars. 

The Nez Percys still avoiding battle hurried across the Missouri River near the 
mouth of the Musselshell. At last their camp was surrounded in the Bear Paw Mount- 
ains. Here on the 4th of October, they were brought to bay and after a severe struggle 
were completely routed. White Bird and a few of his officers escaped, but all the rest 
were either killed or captured. Nearly four hundred of the captives were brought back 
to the American post on the Missouri. Thus the campaign was a complete success. 

There was a good deal of agitation over the question of the remonetization of silver ; 
that is, of bringing silver into circulation again. Those who demanded an expansion of 
paper money having failed to obtain their wish insisted on an issue of silver coinage. 
The silver dollars had been out of circulation during the war, and, in 1873, Congress 
made gold the exclusive money standard. Owing to the depreciation of silver, the 
amount of the metal which went into each dollar was now worth only ninety cents. 
The remonetization of silver was therefore opposed by the "hard money" folks, who 
declared it to be a blow at the public credit. The president vetoed the silver bill, but it 
was promptly passed over his veto, by a large majority, and it was ordered that the 
coinage of silver should go on at a rate not to exceed two million dollars a month. On 
the 1 8th of December, 1878, for the first time in seventeen years, gold and paper money 
were of equal value. 

The resumption of specie payments by the United States government was effected 
January 1, 1879, in accordance with the law of 1875. There was an accumulation of 
$138,000,000, mostly gold, in the United States Treasury, which was forty per cent, of 
the outstanding bonds. The public credit was so strengthened by this fact that on the 
1st of January, only $11,000,000 was offered for redemption. Paper money, as you 
know, is a great deal more convenient than gold, and when the people found they could 
have either at the same value, they preferred to use paper money. The problem of the 
resumption of specie payments proved to be far simpler than had been supposed. 

The Treaty of Washington, made in 1872, gave to the inhabitants of the United 
States the right to take fish of every kind, except shell-fish, on the sea-coasts and shores, 
and in the bays, harbors and creeks of the provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island and the adjoining islands, without restriction as to 
the distance from shore. 

The United States in return agreed to give up the duties that had been charged on 
certain kinds of fish brought by British subjects into American harbors. Other mutual 
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concessions were made, and, in order to adjust any balance that might appear in the 
summing up of these concessions and to reach a full and final settlement of the question 
over which there had been much wrangling, the matter was placed in the hands of an 
arbitration commission, consisting of one to be appointed by the queen, one by the 
president, and a third by the Austrian ambassador at the Court of St. James. The com- 
mission thus chosen, in the summer of 1877, began its sittings at Halifax. In Novem- 




WILL1AM CULLEN BRYANT. 

ber the United States was startled by the verdict of the commission which was that we 
should pay to the British government the sum of $5,000,000. Europe was surprised 
almost as much as the United States, and for a time the latter was disposed to reject the 
outrageous verdict. It was deemed best, however, to obey it, and the sum named was 
paid to Great Britain in the autumn of 1878. 

The most interesting incident of the administration of Hayes was the tour of Gen- 
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eral Grant around the world. He had been honored as had no other citizen of the 
republic, and now that he had laid aside the cares which had weighed him down for so 
many years, he decided on visiting the best known countries in the Old World. His 
fame was so wide-spread that he was sure to receive the highest honors that could be 
given any visitor. 

General Grant, his wife, and son Jesse and several friends left Philadelphia on the 
17th of May, in the steamer Indiana. For more than a week before sailing, they received 
great attention from the most distinguished citizens of the country, who followed them 
down the Delaware and finally bade them good-by. The Indiana reached Liverpool on 
the 28th of the month. General Grant was expected and the shipping in the Mersey 
was brilliant with American flags. The mayor of Liverpool, in a few highly compli- 
mentary words, welcomed General Grant to the city. They were driven to a hotel, 
and the next day visited the free library and the famous docks of Liverpool, the recep- 
tion closing with a banquet. 

Similar honors were tendered the visitor at Manchester. The mayor pleasantly 
referred to the fact that it was just fourteen years before that he welcomed the captain 
of the George Griswold, which came from America laden with provisions for the poor 
people of Lancashire that were suffering from the cotton famine. 

General Grant staid a month in London. The day after his arrival he went to the 
Oaks at Epsom, where he met for the first time the Prince of Wales. He dined with the 
Duke of Wellington at Apsley House, and attended service at Westminster Abbey, 
where Dean Stanley made a graceful allusion to his presence. The general spent several 
days with his daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, at Southampton, and on the 15th of June, the 
freedom of the city of London was conferred upon him. 

This honor is the highest that can be paid by London, the most populous city in the 
world. Of course it is simply an honor, but is one of which any person may feel proud. 
The freedom of the city was presented in a gold casket, whose obverse central panel 
contained a view of the capitol at Washington, while on the right and left were the gen- 
eral's monogram and the arms of the lord mayor, the casket being covered with costly 
ornamentation. 

Let me give you a brief description of the ancient ceremony. It took place in 
Guildhall, which was ^specially prepared for the occasion. At the banquet were fully 
eight hundred people, many of them ladies. On arriving there, the visitor was received 
by a deputation of four aldermen,- with the chairman and four members of the city lands 
committee, including the mover and seconder of the resolution presenting the freedom. 
This deputation escorted General Grant to his place in the common council on the left 
of the lord mayor. The latter came in state from the Mansion House. 

At one o'clock, the common council was opened in the usual manner for business. 
Some of this was transacted, when the chamberlain addressed General* Grant in a very 
complimentary strain, his speech being very long. Grant replied and was heartily 
cheered, and he then subscribed his name to the roll of honorary freemen. 

On the 16th of June, Grant and his family dined with the Princess Louise and the 
Marquis of Lome, and three days later with the Prince of Wales, at Marlborough House, 
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where they met the Emperor of Brazil. While attending the opera at Covent Garden, 
Mile. Albani and the full chorus of the company sang " The Star Spangled Banner." 
The stage was brilliant with American flags and Grant was in full uniform. He and the 
whole audience remained standing until the song was finished. 

At the banquet given by the Trinity Corporation in their hall on Tower Hill, the 
Prince of Wales presided. Among those present were Prince Leopold, Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein, the Prince of Leiningen, Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar, the 
Duke of Wellington and the Earl of Derby. The Prince of Wales said in his speech, 
" It is a matter of peculiar gratification to us as Englishmen to receive as our guest 
General Grant. I can assure him for myself and for all loyal subjects of the queen, 
that it has given me the greatest pleasure to see him as guest in this country." 

General Grant and his wife and son by special invitation dined with Queen Vic- 
toria on the 27th of June. They arrived at Windsor on the evening before and were 
received by the queen and her court in the corridor leading to her private apartments 
in what is known as the quadrangle. This corridor is 520 feet long and one of the 
most magnificent in the world. 

The dinner was served in the Oak room, among the guests being Prince Leopold, 
Prince Christian, Princess Beatrice, Lord and Lady Derby, the Duchess of Wellington, 
and General Badeau. At the dinner which he afterwards attended in Liverpool, Gen- 
eral Grant made the following reply to the address of the mayor: 

" Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen : You have alluded to the hearty reception given to 
me on my first landing on the soil of Great Britain, and the expectations of the 
mayor that this reception would be equaled throughout the island has more than 
been realized. It has been far beyond any thing I could have expected. I am a 
soldier, and the gentlemen here beside me know that a soldier must die. I have 
been a president, but we know that the term of the presidency expires, and when it 
has expired he is no more than a dead soldier. (Laughter and cheers.) But, gentle- 
men, I have met with a reception that would have done honor to any living person. 
(Cheers.) I feel, however, that the compliment has been paid, not to me, but to my 
country. I can not help at this moment being highly pleased with the good feeling 
and good sentiment which now exist between the two peoples who of all others should 
be good friends. We are of one kindred, of one blood, of one language, and of one civ- 
ilization, though in some respects we believe that we, being younger, surpass the mother 
country. (Laughter.) You have made improvements on the soil and the surface of 
the earth which we have not yet done, but which we do not believe will take us as 
long as it took you." (Laughter and applause.) 

A famous dinner took place at the American Minister's on the evening of the 4th of 
July, and the next day General Grant and his family departed for Ostend, where they 
were met by an officer of the king's household with the offer of the use of the royal car 
to Brussels. They stopped at several points on their way thither, and on the 7th of 
July, King Leopold of Belgium, accompanied by Madame de Winkersloot, called on Gen- 
eral Grant at his hotel and held a long conversation with him. General Grant returned 
the call the next day, and the king gave a banquet at the palace in his honor. 
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General Grant left Brussels the next morning for Cologne, riding the whole distance 
in the king's carriage. Similar honors awaited him in that city. He visited the famous 
cathedral, crossed the bridges and ascended the Rhine as far as Coblentz. He went to 
Wiesbaden and was at Frankfort on the 12th, where the American citizens arranged a 
fete and dinner in his honor. A committe of ten gentlemen escorted him to the Hotel 
de Russie, and a hundred and fifty gentlemen were present at the dinner in the well 




PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 



known Palmengarten. After dinner General Grant strolled through the gardens, or it 
should be said rather that he tried to do so. Fully ten thousand people had gathered to 
see him, and at times it was almost impossible for him to advance a step in any direction. 
On the afternoon of July 13, he and his friends drove to Homburg-les-Bains, 
where he was met by a committee of Americans. They next drove to the Saalburg to 
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visit 'the celebrated Roman camp, which measures 725 by 480 feet. It is under the 
special care of the Prussian government. While the visitors were there, the officials in 
charge opened one of the graves. Within it was found the ashes of a Roman soldier 
who had been dead nearly two thousand years. 

Among the other places visited were Heidleberg, Lucerne, Interlaken, Berne, and 
Geneva. At the latter place, General Grant laid the corner-stone of a new American 
Episcopal Church. On his tour through Switzerland, Mont Blanc was illuminated in 
honor of its distinguished visitor. 

Returning from the continent, the general paid a visit to Scotland, arriving in Edin- 
burgh on the last day of August. In the presence of two thousand persons the freedom 
of the city was presented to him. Melrose and Abbotsford, so closely associated with 
poetry and romance, were among the first places visited. On the 14th of September 
there was a visit to Ayr, the home of the famous Scottish poet Burns. During a tour 
through the region of Loch Lomond, General Grant was the guest of the Duke of 
Argyle. 

In Stratford he was shown the corner in the grammar school where Shakespeare 
when a boy sat and where, as this greatest poet that ever lived said, he learned " little 
Latin and less Greek." 

Grant reached France in the latter part of October, where his reception was, if possi- 
ble, more enthusiastic than in England. There is no end to the sights and scenes in 
Paris, the most wonderful city in many respects in the world. One can spend months in 
wandering through the celebrated galleries, streets and buildings and then come away 
without having seen all the marvels of the city which has been called the capital of the 
world. You may be sure that such a famous person as General Grant had no idle time 
left on his hands during the weeks he spent in the gay, brilliant Capital. 

Early in December he left for the south of France in the man-of-war Vandalia, which 
our government had placed at his disposal. The steamer cast anchor in the beautiful 
Bay of Naples on the 17th of December. The weather was unusually cold and disagree- 
able, but the next day the party set out for the summit of the great volcano Vesuvius. 
The burning mountain was very quiet, giving out only a few puffs of smoke now and 
then; but what a history it has! From that crater had burst the ashes that were scat- 
tered over a Roman republic ; Caesar's triumphs had been lighted by its glare and the 
shadow of its cloud had been thrown across the path of Hannibal, Charlemagne and 
Bonaparte. Nearly two thousand years had Herculaneum and Pompeii lain buried 
under its ashes. 

The latter city, which has been partly uncovered, was a source of wonder to the 
party. The story of the destruction of that ancient city is one of the strangest in all 
history. 

Two thousand years ago Pompeii was a city of twenty thousand inhabitants. It 
was built on the sea-coast from which it was protected by a wall. It was what might be 
called a summer resort whither went many leading citizens to spend the warm months. In 
the latter part of August, A.D. 79, it was buried under a storm of ashes twenty feet deep 
which destroyed ten thousand people. The city lay in quiet for sixteen hundred years, 
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when in 1748 the first excavations were made. The villa of Diomedes was opened in 
1 77 1. In it was found a group of eighteen skeletons. The French took Naples in 1806 
and then the excavations were pushed with vigor and intelligence. 

The Grant party arrived at Palermo two days before Christmas, which was celebrated 
on board the Vandalia. Three days later they were at Malta, associated among other 
things with the memory of St. Paul the apostle. It is now one of the strongholds of 
the British Empire. 

The steamer reached Alexandria in Egypt on the 5th of January, and remained 
three days. The reception was as cordial as it was in all other places that had been 
visited. There General Grant met the renowned traveler, Henry M. Stanley, who had 
just returned from his wanderings in the African wilderness. At Cairo they greeted gen- 
erals Stone and Loring. The latter was now a warm friend, although an enemy during the 
war for the Union. 

The journey up the Nile was one of rare enjoyment to the party, as it has been to 
thousands of tourists before and since. Who would not be impressed by a visit to 
Thebes, the City of the Hundred Gates, that sent out twenty thousand armed chariots 
and was so famous for its riches and splendor ; the temple of Memnon and the great 
statue which sang its oracles when the sun rose ; the temple of the Ramses; the col- 
umns of Luxor; the tombs of the kings; the sphinx and the great pyramids? 

A trip through the Holy Land followed. The party landed at Jaffa, reaching the 
town from the landing through one of the dirtiest streets in the world. In this place 
they saw the house of Simon the tanner, of whom we have read in the Bible. From 
Jaffa the party rode forty miles to Jerusalem, where, as you well know, there are so many 
.scenes connected with the life of our Saviour. 

Constantinople was inspected in March, which is perhaps the most disagreeable 
month in the year in Turkey. There was less to interest them than in Athens, which 
was as thoroughly explored as possible. Then followed Rome, Florence, Venice and 
Milan, where one can spend weeks and months without becoming weary of the remark- 
able sights. A journey through Switzerland took the party to Berlin, where they were met 
by Bayard Taylor, the American minister. The most noteworthy incident of General 
Grant's visit to Berlin was his interview with the renowed Bismarck. The American 
sauntered to the dwelling of the great chancellor on foot and alone, throwing away a 
half-smoked cigar, as he walked up the steps of the stately mansion. Bismarck received 
him with great cordiality, advancing and shaking both of his hands. The interview 
between these two great men was free and delightful in every way. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden were the next countries visited by the American 
travelers. The national anniversary of the 4th of July was kept in Hamburg, where in 
response to a toast General Grant protested against the credit of having been the one 
man who saved the Union. " If our country could be saved or ruined," said he, " by the 
efforts of any one man we should not have a country, and we should not now be cele- 
brating our Fourth of July. What saved the Union was the coming forward of the 
young men of the nation. They came from their homes and fields as they did in the 
time of the Revolution, giving every thing to the country. To their devotion we owe 
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the salvation of the Union. The humblest soldier who carried a musket is entitled to as 
much credit for the results of the war as those who were in command." 

The voyage across the Baltic from Stockholm to St. Petersburg is more than'four 
hundred miles by sea. A grand audience took place on July 13, when General 
Grant met his Imperial Highness Alexander. You know that there has long been a 
peculiar friendship between Russia and the United States. During our war for the 
Union, we had the strongest sympathy of that empire, which is the largest in the world. 
Many people have wondered why such friendship should exist between one of the most 
despotic governments in Europe and the republic on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
may be because the two countries represent the extremes of democracy and monarchy, 
and are thus attracted. The father of the present czar liberated all the serfs or slaves in 
his empire, just as was done in this country some years later. Alexander showed the 
warmest regard for General Grant and the country of which he had been chief ruler for 
eight years. Prince Gortschakoff spent several hours with Grant, during which they 
smoked and talked as familiarly as if they were brothers. 

From Vienna, the party journeyed to Switzerland, visiting Munich on the way and 
then southerly through the wine country of France, first touching at Bordeaux, and 
going thence to Spain. From Spain the tourists went by way of London to -Dublin. 
In Ireland the hospitality was unbounded and General Grant declared that in no part of 
the world was his enjoyment greater than in the Emerald Isle. 

There was a sameness, however, about the receptions, parades, speech-making and 
ceremonies which would be tedious were I to give particulars. When they left Europe, 
in the month of January, 1879, an( * crossed to another continent, they entered upon an 
experience in wide contrast to that through which they had been passing for months. 
Arriving at Bombay, India, they received as joyous a welcome as before, and soon 
steamed northward to Allahabad, where they were the guests of the lieutenant-governor, 
after which several days were spent in Agra. In traveling from Jeypore some of the 
company went in sedan chairs, while General Grant and others rode on the backs of 
elephants 

One of the most interesting places visited in India was Delhi. It is a very old, 
immense city, with a romantic history. It was there the Mogul Empire was proclaimed 
in May, 1857. Lucknow, another city of India, is connected with some of the most 
thrilling incidents of the Sepoy mutiny. It is the same with Cawnpore, the sacred city 
of Benares, and indeed every part of India. The party reached Calcutta on the 10th of 
March. 

From this point the journey was continued to Siam and thence to China. At Hong 
Kong a reception was given to the party by Colonel Mosby, the consul, who was a 
strong partisan of the confederates during the war for the Union. When the travelers 
reached Canton they were received with a salute of twenty-one guns. The salute, accord- 
ing to the Chinese rules should have been three guns, and since this was the first time 
the rule was ever violated, you can understand the high estimation in which General 
Grant was held. 

This is shown by another fact : the authorities of China told the general that Japan 
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had seized the Loochoo Islands, which China claimed were hers and they asked their 
visitor to use his good office with the emperor of Japan to persuade him to do 
justice toward China. Grant did as requested and there can be no doubt that 
the long talks he had with the respective emperors of China and Japan on the importance 
of avoiding war and settling all disputes by arbitration did an amount of good beyond 
all estimate. 




PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S STRUGGLE WITH DEATH. 

Finally the party embarked from Tokio and steaming across the Pacific reached 
California, September 20, 1879, having completed their memorable voyage around the 
world. 

The presidential election of 1880 was marked by the usual excitement of such 
struggles. The republican convention was held in Chicago, on the 2d and 3d of June. 
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The platform reaffirmed the doctrine of nationality as opposed to that of state rights ; 
called for a system of discriminating duties in favor of American industries ; demanded 
of Congress that it should limit Chinese immigration ; dodged the question of finances ; 
complimented the administration of President Hayes and accused the democratic party 
of being unpatriotic in principles and fraudulent in practices. 

It was at this convention that a determined effort was made to renominate General 
Grant for a third term. Three hundred and six delegates voted for him thirty-six times 
in succession. His principal rival was James G. Blaine, with John Sherman, the secre- 
tary of the treasury, also a strong opponent. To break the deadlock, the supporters of 
Blaine and Sherman combined and nominated James A. Garfield, of Ohio, with Chester 
A. Arthur, of New York, as candidate for vice-president. 

The democratic convention was held in Cincinnati on the 22d of June. The plat- 
form repeated the adherence of the democrats to the doctrines and traditions of the 
party ; opposed the centralization tendency of the government ; adhered to gold and 
sifver money and paper convertible into coin ; favored a tariff for revenue only ; 
demanded free ballot ; denounced the Hayes* administration as fraudulent ; con- 
demned the use of troops at the polls ; favored free ships ; called for a restriction upon 
Chinese immigration and pointed to the acts of the forty-sixth Congress— democratic 
in both branches — as a proof of democratic economy and wisdom. 

General Winfield S. Hancock of New York and William H. English of Indiana were 
then nominated for president and vice-president. The chief issues were those of the 
tariff and negro-suffrage. The prospect of General Hancock's success was good until an 
expression of his regarding the tariff alienated many of his supporters. Toward the close 
of the campaign a forged letter, alleged to have been written by Garfield, and favoring the 
introduction of Chinese cheap labor, was printed and scattered broadcast by the demo* 
crats. Garfield denied its genuineness, but it caused many workingmen to vote against hinu 
An attempt was also made to connect him with the Credit Mobilier scandal, about which 
I have told you in another place. The country divided by sections in this election, the 
South supporting Hancock, and the North Garfield. Each of the candidates carried 
nineteen states, but those supporting Garfield and Arthur brought them two hundred and 
fourteen electoral votes, while their opponents received only one hundred and fifty-five. 
James B. Weaver, the greenback candidate, received more than three hundred thousand 
votes but did not carry a single state. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF GARFIELD AND ARTHUR — l88f. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD, twentieth president of the United States, was born at 
Orange, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, November 19th, 1831. His father died while 
the son was an infant and he was thus left under the sole care of his mother. She was a 
most excellent woman,to whom the son was deeply attached. When he was inaugu- 
rated president of the United States, she had the honored seat near him, and his first 
act after the ceremony was to bestow a kiss upon her cheek. 

Garfield spent his boyhood in the backwoods, where he acquired robust health while 
gaining the rudiments of a school education. He was an athlete by nature and the life 
which he led developed his physical powers to a high degree. Even in middle life there 
were few young men as vigorous and supple as he. He often entered into athletic con- 
tests with his own boys and whenever they excelled him it was because he slyly allowed 
them to do so. 

Garfield was a remarkable youth in many respects. He sho.wed such skill as a. 
mechanic that he was in great demand among the farmers of the neighborhood. When 
quite a large boy, he served as a driver and pilot of a canal-boat. You will not forget 
that Abraham Lincoln split rails for a living, that Andrew Johnson worked on a tailor's 
bench and when a young man was unable to write his name, while Garfield drove a mule 
on a tow-path. Who would have thought that any one of the three lads would ever 
become president of the United States ? 

When the boy Garfield was seventeen years old, he attended the high school in 
Chester, where he studied very hard and acquired a good knowledge of Latin, Greek" 
and algebra. In the autumn of 185 1, he entered Hiram College, in Ohio, where he was 
first a student and afterward an instructor until 1854. 

In 1854, Garfield entered Williams College, from which he was graduated with honor 
two years later. He then went back to Ohio and was made a professor in and afterward 
president of Hiram College. He had a taste for law and politics and gave much spare 
time to the study of the former. He was elected to the Ohio senate, but held his situa- 
tion of president of the college at the time of the breaking out of the war, when he 
entered the military service. 

Garfield was first made lieutenant-colonel and afterward colonel of the forty-second 
regiment of Ohio volunteers. He brought the same devotion to duty in this new field 
as in the old. He became a brigadier-general and did good service in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. He was chief of staff to General Rosecrans and took a leading part in the 
famous battle of Chickamauga. While still in the field, in 1862, he was elected to the 
lower house of congress, where he served for seventeen years. No man can hold such a 
position so long, unless he has marked ability. 

In 1879, ^ e was elected to the United States senate, but never took his seat. 
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"because his nomination for the presidency soon followed. I have already told you 
about the election in the fall of 1880. 

President Garfield, according to custom, delivered his inaugural address on the 
4th of March, 1881. He gave a brief but clear summary of the progress of American 
civilization during the last quarter of a century and touched on the leading topics of 
politics, insisting on a jealous oversight of the school system of the country ; the heal- 
ing of the wounds made by the war ; maintaining the present banking system ; repress- 
ing the practices of polygamy ; curbing Chinese immigration by treaty ; and maintain- 
ing the equal rights of the blacks who had so lately been made free. 




HOUSE OF REPRESEKTATIVES DURING 

On the day after his inauguration, the president sent to the senate for confirmation 
the names of the following members of his cabinet : James G. Blaine of Maine, secre- 
tary of state ; William Windom, of Minnesota, secretary of the treasury ; Robert T. 
Lincoln, of Illinois, secretary of war; William H. Hunt, of Louisiana, secretary of the 
navy; Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa, secretary of the interior; Wayne Mac Veagh, of 
Pennsylvania, attorney-general ; Thomas L. James, of New York, postmaster-general. 
All the nominations were promptly confirmed and the new administration opened with 
good promise of prosperity in every section of the country. 

You have read and heard a great deal about " civil service reform." The expres- 
sion as used by the political parties too often means nothing, or rather is a nice sound- 
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ing phrase with which to catch votes. You know that President Jackson was the first 
executive to carry out to the full extent the doctrine that " to the victors belong the 
spoils." When he, as a democrat, came into power he insisted that it was his duty to 
reward those who had helped to place him there ; so he turned out the whigs and filled 
their places with his democratic friends. 

This policy has been followed to a greater or less extent ever since that time. 
There have been many, however, who believed that the practice is hurtful, for one of 
the results is that men who have become skillful in the duties of their offices are forced 
to give way to those who know nothing about them : as a consequence the public ser- 
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GARFIELD'S MEMORIAL SERVICES. 

vice suffers. These people of whom I have spoken think that before any one is 
appointed to a public position he should be examined as to his qualifications. Should 
he prove competent and be appointed, he should be allowed to keep his place so long as 
he attends faithfully to his duties : that is. he should never be turned out because of his 
politics. Not only that, but the prospect of promotion should always be before him. 
This is what is known as " civil service reform." 

When President Hayes came into office he made several efforts to carry out these 

principles, but the clamor for office was so great that he gave way and fell into the old 

custom. Garfield found that among the questions inherited from him was this trouble. 

some one of civil service reform. The republican platform of 1880 adopted in a general 
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way this policy of reform and there were many who hoped that President Garfield would 
succeed where his predecessor had failed ; but the incoming administration was almost 
overwhelmed by the frantic seekers after office. Multitudes of people, each man claim- 
ing that he " carried the election," and was therefore entitled to a reward in the way of an 
office,besieged the president. It was idle to argue civil service reform with such an impatient 
swarm, and so it happened that the question was passed over to the next administration. 

It was not long before political difficulties arose within the republican party itself, 
which threatened its ruin. Two wings were formed, one of which was called " half- 
breeds/' and the other "stalwarts." The brilliant Roscoe Conkling was the leader of the 
latter, which represented the division that urged the nomination of General Grant for a 
third term. At the head of the other was James G. Blaine, secretary of state. The 
president was a strong supporter of the party that held control of the government and 
was much larger in numbers than the other. The stalwarts insisted on the right of 
dividing the offices of the government in the same manner that it had been done by 
preceding administrations, that is, that the senators and representatives should dis- 
tribute the offices for their respective states. The president claimed the right of naming 
the officers according to his own ideas of the fitness of things. He was supported in 
his views by the reform element, as it was called, and by the chief division of the party. 
Vice-president Arthur indorsed the policy of the stalwarts. 

One of the best offices in the gift of the government is the collectorship of customs 
for the port of New York. For this position the president nominated Judge William 
Robertson. Roscoe Conkling and Thomas C. Piatt, senators for the state of New York, 
were angered, and, failing to prevent the confirmation, they resigned their seats in Con- 
gress and went home. This naturally added to the heat of the quarrel between the two 
wings, and the outlook for the success of the republican was unpromising when the 
senate adjourned in June. 

A few days after President Garfield made arrangements to place his two sons in 
Williams College and to spend a short vacation with his invalid wife at the sea-shore. 
On the 2d of July, 1881, in company with Secretary Blaine and some friends, he rode to 
the Baltimore railway station with the intention of taking the cars for Elberon, N. J. 
He had just entered the station, and was talking with Mr. Blaine, when the sharp crack 
of a pistol was heard. The president was seen to stagger and then sink heavily to the 
floor. A miserable wretch named Charles Julius Guiteau had walked close behind him 
and shot him in the back. The bleeding president was carried to the executive man, 
sion and Guiteau was hurried to prison. Had there been any delay in doing so, he 
would have been killed by the infuriated people. 

The assassination of President Garfield caused intense excitement from one end of 
the country to the other. Sixteen years before, President Lincoln had been shot down 
by an assassin and people asked one another whether the dreadful practices of the Old 
World were to prevail in this land of freedom. 

The agitation of the country was deepened by the political situation. One of the 
expressions made use of by Guiteau when he fired the fatal shot, was, " I want to see 
Arthur president." In the first shock, men forgot their judgment and some suspected 
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that the crime was the result of a conspiracy on the part of the political enemies of the 
president. This suspicion, however, soon vanished and it became clear that but one man 
had a hand in the murder, and he was the miscreant who fired the fatal shot. 

Although the wound was severe it did not seem necessarily fatal. The best medi- 
cal attention in the country was secured, and never were more fervent prayers offered 
to heaven than were sent up for the recovery of the stricken president. All Christian 
denominations united in pleadings, and many special services were held until it seemed 
that the whole country was on its knees before the throne of grace. 

There was a general belief that he would recover. His rugged strength, his own 
hopefulness and the skill of the surgeons around his bedside justified this faith. Daily 
bulletins of his condition were issued, and messages of sympathy came from every 
quarter, many from potentates on the other side of the Atlantic. Two surgical oper- 
ations were performed, but the bullet hidden somewhere in the body could not be found, 
and the president began to grow weaker. The malarial atmosphere about the White 
House was hurtful and it was decided as a last resort to remove him to the sea- 
shore. 

On the 6th of September, he was placed on a railway train and taken with the 
greatest possible care to Elberon, at the southern end of Long Branch and one of the most 
charming seaside resorts along the Atlantic coast. It was hoped that the pure atmos- 
phere and invigorating breezes from the ocean would bring strength and health to his 
sadly wasted frame. The nation was thrilled by the fact that for a time he did rally, 
but it was not for long. He again sank and day by day his strength declined. 

In the stillness of the night of September 19, the church and public bells began to 
toll. The solemn sounds were heard from one end of the country to the other, and soon 
every one was awake, sad, thoughtful and bowed with a grief like that of the loss of a 
dear friend. 

The president quietly breathed his last at half-past ten in the evening. It is worth 
noting that that day was the anniversary of the battle of Chickamauga, where he won 
his chief military renown. 

The grief over the death of Garfield was universal. The South felt kindly toward 
him and the emblems of mourning were seen everywhere. The body was taken to 
Washington, exposed to public sight and at last borne to Cleveland, with an imposing 
military and civil escort. A splendid monument has since been raised over the remains. 
One of the practical expressions of sympathy for Mrs. Garfield took the form of a fund 
amounting to $364,000, while Congress voted that the president's salary should be con- 
tinued to the widow for the rest of his term. 

Guiteau, the assassin of the president, was one of those persons sometimes spoken 
of as " cranks." He had been a persistent office-seeker and had dogged the footsteps of 
the executive for a long time before he mustered enough courage to shoot him. Eccen- 
tric characters such as Guiteau are found in almost every community, but are generally 
looked upon as harmless, though more than once they have shown themselves capable 
of dreadful crimes. 

Naturally the anger against Guiteau was intense, and a guard was kept around the 
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jail in which he was confined, to prevent violence being done him. One of his guards* 
Sergeant John A. Mason, brooded over the villainy of the wretch until, on the 13th of 
September, forgetting his duty, he deliberately pointed his musket at the window where 
Guiteau was accustomed to show himself and discharged the weapon in the hope of 
killing him. He failed to hit Guiteau, who was greatly frightened. Sergeant Mason 
had committed a grave breach of discipline, for which he was tried and ordered pun- 
ished by imprisonment for a term of years, but was eventually pardoned. The sympathy 
for him was so great that subscriptions were taken up and his family received a liberal 
sum of money. 

Guiteau was arraigned in Washington, in November, and the trial lasted about ten 
weeks. Naturally his defense was insanity, and a number of experts were examined. 
As is always the case, these gentlemen disagreed, some of them declaring Guiteau sane, 
while others were positive that his mind was unsound. Guiteau himself proclaimed that 
he had been " inspired by God to remove Garfield." His manner during the trial was 
flippant and offensive, so much so, indeed, that he interfered with the proceedings and 
forcible restraint had to be put upon him. The general belief was, that, while there was 
a taint of insanity in his family, and while he was of eccentric moods, yet he was 
morally responsible and was able clearly to see the difference between right and wrong. 
Such was the verdict of the jury who pronounced him guilty, January 25, 1882, and he 
was hanged on the 30th of the following June. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ARTHUR — 1 881-1885. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR, the successor of President Garfield, was of Irish descent 
and was born in Franklin County, Vermont, October 5, 1830. He was educated 
at Union College from which he graduated in 1849. He taught school for some time 
in Vermont and then came to New York city to study law. After his admission to the 
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bar, his ability rapidly brought him to the front. During the war for the Union, he was 
quartermaster-general of the state of New York, in which office he showed executive 
ability of high order. 

On the conclusion of the war, he returned to the practice of law and was appointed 
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collector of customs for the port of New York, in 1871. He held the position for seven 
years, when he was removed by President Hayes. He had hardly gone back again to 
his law practice when he was called to enter the presidential canvass of 1880. 

Vice-President Arthur took the oath of office in New York on the day following 
the death of Garfield, and immediately set out for Washington. On the 22d of Septem- 
ber, the oath of office was again administered to him in the vice-president's room, in the 
capitol, Chief-Justice Waite officiating. Then, in the presence of the few who had 
gathered there, he gave a brief and appropriate address, referring touchingly to the sad 
event that had thrown the country into grief. Among those present were General Grant, 
General Sherman, his brother the senator, and ex-President Hayes. 

According to custom, all the members of President Garfield's cabinet immediately 
handed in their resignations. President Arthur did not accept them at once but asked 
them to remain as his constitutional advisers. All did so except Mr. Windom, secretary 
of the treasury, who was succeeded by Judge Folger, of New York. The attorney- 
general soon surrendered his portfolio, as the expression goes, and was succeeded by 
Benjamin H.Brewster, of Philadelphia, secretary of state. Blaine and postmaster-general 
James were the next to follow, their places being taken respectively by Frederick T. 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, and Timothy A. Howe of Wisconsin. Secretary of war 
Lincoln stayed in office, the general sentiment being that it was right that he should do 
so. President Arthur showed little wish to change the policy of the administration and 
he received the general support of his party. 

He inheritefl, however, many troubles from the preceding administration. The chief 
of these was the " star route " conspiracy. There had been organized by the post-office 
department a class of fast mail routes in the west known as the star routes, because they 
were marked on the official documents by the figures of stars. The object of these star 
routes was to carry the mails with greater speed and certainty through wild parts of the 
western states and territories. 

Now the law governing the letting of mail contracts did not allow the postmaster-general 
and his subordinates to exceed certain limits in the way of expense. There was a clause 
in the law, however, giving the department the right to "expedite" such mail routes as 
seemed to be weaker and less efficient than the others. You can see that here was a 
chance for fraud and I am sorry to say that it was taken. 

Certain officers of the government let the contracts for many mail lines at the legal rate, 
and then having the power to expedite the same lines, they did so at enormous profits — 
the purpose being to divide the sums thus gained with the contractors. Stephen W. 
Dorsey, John W. Dorsey, and Thomas J. Brady (who had been second assistant post- 
master-general) were indicted for a conspiracy to defraud the government and to enrich 
themselves. 

The indicted persons were so prominent that the trial drew all eyes toward Washington. 
Stephen W. Dorsey had been a leading politician in the campaign of 1880 and did a great 
deal to secure the election of Garfield and Arthur. The frauds were discovered during 
Garfield's administration, but his attorney-general showed no wish to bring the accused 
to trial. Attorney-General Brewster, however, took up the matter and pushed it with vigor. 
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The result of the trial was a disappointment to the public. September n, 1882, the 
jury brought in a verdict convicting some of the unimportant parties in the plot. A 
large majority of the jury were in favor of declaring the leaders guilty, but foreman 
Dickson stated that he had received an intimation from the government that he would 
be paid twenty-five thousand dollars for a verdict of guilty. It was proved that Attorney- 
General Brewster had never authorized any such proposition. 

A new trial began in December and lasted six months. Dorsey's chief clerk being 
relieved of indictment turned state's evidence and gave very damaging testimony against 
his chief. In the end, however, Brady and both the Dorseys were acquitted and the 
whole prosecution which had lasted for a year and a half went for naught. 

In the past few years thousands of Chinese had come across the Pacific and settled in 
California. They worked for such low wages that they caused much distress among other 
laborers. Naturally much resentment was felt and the " celestials," as they were called, 
were often ill-treated. During the administration of Hayes, a bill was passed by Congress 
forbidding the immigration of Chinese laborers to this country and compelling those 
already here to take out certificates, if they left the United States, so as to prove their 
identity before they were allowed to come back. President Hayes vetoed the act in 
1879, but three years later it became a law. 

You learned not long ago of the trouble that the Mormons have caused. They have 
not only broken our laws, but they have done so defiantly and their doctrines are shock- 
ing to the uttermost degree. Senator Edmunds, in 1882 introduced the most effective 
anti-polygamy bill that has ever become a law. It disenfranchised and made ineligible to 
office all polygamists. 

I am quite sure that many readers of these pages have walked across the Brooklyn 
bridge, and have been amazed at its massive proportions, and wondered at the skill 
of the builder. On May 24, 1883, this grand structure was opened for travel. It is one 
of the most famous bridges in the world, and you will be interested in reading its history. 

The general plan required at each end a stone tower, 276 feet and 9 inches high and per- 
forated for the roadways by two tall narrow arches, beginning 1 19 feet above the water ; 
four steel wire cables, 16 inches in diameter, fastened in a mass of masonry 930 feet away 
from the water on the New York side, passing up and over the top of the tower and across 
the river and over the Brooklyn tower to another anchorage 930 feet away from the 
shore. A series of steel suspenders, each strong enough to hold a hundred tons are 
fastened to the cables and hanging down, hold the framework of the bridge. 

The main span is 1595 feet, 6 inches long; the two land spans 930 feet each; the 
masonry approach on the New York side is 1562 feet and on the Brooklyn side it is 971 
feet, so that the total distance is more than a mile or about six thousand feet. 

The approaches to the bridge are about a hundred feet wide, but the width of the 
bridge is some fifteen feet less. The outermost passage-way is for teams, the next two for 
cars, driven by cables and the innermost for foot-passengers. From the ends to the middle 
of the structure there is a gentle ascent. The middle is 135 feet above the water in 
summer, and, on the account of the contraction of cold 138 feet above in winter. This 
height allows most ships to pass under the bridge without lowering their topmasts. 
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The designer of this bridge was the well known Prussian architect John A. Roebling 
of Trenton, N. J. Before it was fairly begun, Mr. Roebling's foot was injured at the 
dock, and he died of lock-jaw in 1869. His son Washington A. Roebling succeeded him 
as chief engineer, and with the help of his wife was able to complete the gigantic task. 

The first plan was to make the enterprise a joint-stock affair, in which New York 
and Brooklyn might be shareholders, but it was finally put in charge of a joint board of 
municipal officers from the two cities, New York furnishing one-third, Brooklyn two- 
thirds of the necessary money. The total cost was estimated at seven million dollars, 
but more than twice the anticipated sum was expended before the work was done. 

Operations were begun January 3, 1870, by the sinking of a vast coffer-dam of wood 
in the water where the Brooklyn tower was afterward built. In 1876 the towers were 
finished, and preparations begun for stretching the cables between them. These cables, 
if finished beforehand, would have been too heavy to lift into place, so one strand at a 
time was taken across, and they were afterward bound together. The first wire, 
reaching from tower to tower, was put in place August 14, 1876. Each of the four 
cables contained 5296 steel wires, not twisted but lying straight, and kept in place by 
other wires wound tightly around the outside. 

Cable-building was fairly begun in the summer of 1877, and finished in October, 
1878. A frail foot-bridge was hung from the cables, on which a number of people crossed 
the river before the bridge was finished. 

The cables, suspenders, truss-work and bed of the bridge weighed 14,684 tons, and 
each tower above the caisson weighs 93,000 tons. Twenty persons were killed while the 
bridge was in course of construction. The opening was marked by many ceremonies, 
including civic and military processions, oratory, salutes by naval vessels, decorations in 
the cities, and illuminations and fireworks in the evening. The bridge cars were put in 
operation a few weeks later. 

The Northern Pacific railway was completed August 22, 1883. The last spike was 
driven in the presence of a large number of distinguished people, among whom were 
many English and German capitalists, the guests of the railway company. September 
8, the line was opened to traffic. This road extends from Superior City, Wisconsin, near 
Duluth at the head of Lake Superior, for sixteen hundred and seventy-four miles to 
Wallula Junction, on the Columbia, in Washington Territory. An extension was built 
along the south shore of Lake Superior so as to connect eastward with lines reaching to 
the St. Mary's River and Canada. Another branch from Brainerd, Minnesota, extends 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. From Wallula Junction branches connect with Kalama 
and Portland, while others were started toward Tacoma and Seattle on Puget Sound. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ARTHUR.— 1 88 1-1 88 5.— (continued).— THE EXPLORATION OF 

ALASKA. 

SEVERAL enterprises that were pressed to completion during Arthur's administration, 
were of such importance and interest that you will be glad to read the particulars. 
The first of these was the exploration of Alaska. 

You have been told a few facts about Alaska. You know that in 1867, we paid 
the Russian government $7,200,000 for the territory, which previous to that time was 
known as Russian America. Its area is greater than that of the thirteen original colo- 
nies, its coast line exceeds that of all the rest of the United States, and you could make 
-eight New Englands from it, and have a good deal of land left. When you are told that 
Texas is large enough to contain the whole kingdom of Great Britain (embracing 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Channel Islands) twice over, you are right 
in concluding that it is a large state, but Alaska is more than twice as large as Texas, so 
it surely is entitled to full notice. 

In 1883, an exploring expedition was sent into Alaska. It was composed of the 
following members: Lieutenant Frederick Schwatka, U. S. A., commanding; Dr. 
Ceorge F. Wilson, U. S. A., surgeon ; topographical assistant Charles A. Homan, U. S. 
engineers, topographer and photographer ; Sergeant Charles A. Gloster, U. S. A., artist ; 
Corporal Shircliff, U. S. A., in charge of stores ; private Roth, assistant, and J. B. 
Mcintosh, a miner who had spent a number of years in Alaska. Indians were hired and 
discharged whenever necessary. Schwatka had had considerable experience in exploring 
the Arctic regions. 

Now when you read about such an exploring expedition, you think at once that it 
was sent out by our government. But it was not so ; it maybe said indeed, that it started 
in opposition to the wishes of our government. 

In 1 88 1, Congress was asked to appropriate a sum of money to pay for an exploring 
-expedition into Alaska, but the secretary of war, and the general of the army disapproved 
the request, and it was not granted. The military were withdrawn from Alaska in 1878, 
the order saying that no further control would be had by the army in that territory. It 
became a question, therefore, whether such an expedition would not be a violation of the 
order. To prevent a recall by the government, the enterprise was kept secret, the 
-expedition leaving Portland, Oregon, May 22, 1883. The departure was made at 
midnight on the Victoria, a vessel specially put on the Alaska route. 

The following night the explorers crossed the Columbia River bar, and the next 
morning entered the Strait of Juan de Fuca, leading to the inland passage to Alaska. 
Victoria, the metropolis of British Columbia, was soon reached, when they crossed over 
to Port Townsend, the port of entry for Puget Sound, and kept on toward Alaska by way 
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of the inland passage. This is a tortuous course, in which it seems as if you are following 
a great river instead of a portion of the ocean, which is partly walled out by means of 
the long chain of islands off the coast of Alaska. 

In due time the explorers reached the harbor of Sitka, which, when it was the capital 
of Russian America, was known as New Archangel, They found the harbor full of 
small islands, and the water was so clear that the bottom could be plainly seen fully 
forty feet below. 

After rounding Cape Ommaney, the Victoria entered the inland passage of Chatham 
Strait, the prow once more pointed northward. At Killisnoo, a little port in the strait, 
they found a regular fishery for codfish and saw many of the Kootznahoo Indians who 
did most of the fishing for the white men. At the head of Chilkat Inlet, the voyage on 
the Victoria ended, for the vessel could go no farther. 

The Chilkat country was reached on the 2d of June. Up the river of the same name 
are the villages of the Chilkat Indians. These red men are divided into a number of 
clans named after different animals, birds and fishes. Just before Lieutenant Schwatka 
and his friends arrived, the chief of the Crow clan died, and his funeral was of such a 
grand character that it promised to last nearly a fortnight. By the end of that period, all 
the Indians would be gorged to such an extent that they would be unable to work for 
another week. Since fif f y or sixty of them were needed to carry on their backs the 
effects of the explorers across the Alaskan coast range of mountains to the head waters 
of the great Yukan river, Schwatka and his friends were filled with dismay. 

The lieutenant was ranked as a great chief and was urged to be present at the cremation 
of the body, but the invitation was declined and he managed to hire enough Indians to 
start on his journey with little delay. The country was of the roughest character. While 
climbing the rocky hillsides, they often found the spruce timber broken by natural clear- 
ings. Sometimes a brown or black bear would be seen nosing about here and there in 
search of roots and berries. The natives were always eager to kill these animals, but 
were afraid of the cinnamon bears. 

Lieutenant Schwatka gives many interesting facts about these Indians. They show 
great skill in carving, silver being the favorite metal. They hammer coins into long 
slender bars that are bent into bracelets and beautifully engraved. Earings, finger rings, 
beads and ornamental combs for the hair are made of gold and silver, the most surprising 
excellence, however, being shown in horn and wood carving. 

Some of the houses look well. The thick, puncheon slabs of the floor are polished or 
covered with sand, and in the larger abodes, the rooms are partitioned by means of dra- 
peries of cloth or canvas. In some the door is cut high, being reached by steps both 
within and without. In the middle of the room enough of the floor is removed to allow 
the fire to be kindled on the ground. The chimney consists of a hole in the roof. But 
most of the dwellings are so filthy that a visitor would prefer to sleep out doors. Indeed, 
during cold weather the houses do little more than keep off the winds, the miserable 
occupants crouching with their blankets wrapped about their bodies and over their heads, 
shivering with the cold. 

During this chilly weather the men and boys break the ice on the lakes and rivers and 
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plunge in for a bath. Then they clamber out and take a roll in the nearest snow bank. 
They do this to make themselves robust and hardy and claim that they enjoy it, but we 
can scarcely believe that. No wonder they favor cremation and look with such dread on 
death by drowning, since it makes it impossible to cremate their bodies. 

Their medicine men, however, are not cremated, since it is claimed that their souls do 
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not pass to heaven but are translated to the bodies of infants. The infants thus favored 
are identified by means of certain marks of the hair or face or by dreams. 

You would be amused could you see a couple of Chilkats engage in a contest of wres- 
tling. They first lie flat on their backs on the ground, against each other and head to 
foot. Their inner legs, that is those touching their opponents, are raised high, carried 
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past each other and then locked at the knee. Then they rise as nearly as they can to the 
sitting posture and with their nearest arms firmly interlocked, the struggle begins, the 
victor being the one who is able to get on top and keep there. 

The warm Japanese current brings eternal fogs and rains to the coast, but further in- 
land the weather is much better and traveling is not so hard. The waters abound with 
animal life and in 1901 Alaska produced in gold alone an amount considerably greater 
than the original cost of the territory. The chief fisheries are those of the salmon and 
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cod, while vast quantities of halibut, Arctic smelt, brook trout, flounders and other 
species are caught. 

On the 7th of June, all the arrangements having been made, the party started on their 
way over the mountains toward the head-waters of the Yukon. The little steam-launch 
belonging to the Northwest Trading Company was placed at the disposal of Lieutenant 
Schwatka, and when it started it had a string of about twenty canoes towing after it, like 
so many boys' sleds tied to the rear of a farmer's sleigh. Each canoe contained from two 
to four Indians, who were to carry the packs of the company. 
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Schwatka with a few friends crossed in a row-boat to the other side of the channel, and 
then followed a trail to the Presbyterian mission house in Chilkoot Inlet and meant for 
the benefit of the Chilkat and Chilkoot Indians. You would hardly expect to find such 
vegetation as met the eye of the lieutenant in crossing the trail ; grass five feet high, a 
profusion of wild flowers, enormous dandelions and buttercups and as beautiful violets as 
are ever found in the temperate zones. It was a striking contrast, when he looked up at 
the mountains only a. short distance off and saw their sides covered with snow and ice. 

There was also an abundance of berries and berry blossoms. When the explorers 
wandered from the trail they were reminded of it by the thrusts from a gigantic nettle 
that seemed to be growing everywhere. This nettle is known as the "devil stick," and 
was formerly a favorite with the medicine men. 

The little party reached the mission house at Chilkoot Inlet in time to see the launch 
puffing toward them with the string of canoes dragging behind. It had been obliged to 
steam a distance of twenty-five miles while the little party of friends had walked no more 
than one-fifth the distance. Lieutenant Schwatka left his wife with the kind missionary 
family and once more the explorers pushed their way up the Chilkoot Inlet. 

I am sure you have often enjoyed yourself in coasting during the winter season, and 
perhaps you have learned that other sport, so generally popular in Canada, called tobog- 
ganing. All this is particularly pleasing when some one beside yourself draws your sled 
to the top of the hill. Now that the Indians had the little steam launch to pull them 
through the water, they laughed and frolicked like so many schoolboys. Every once 
in awhile the rope would break, and the launch would have to stop until it could be 
spliced. Then the natives seemed ready to burst with fun, and they were so slow in 
giving help that the captain of the craft lost patience. When within five miles of his 
destination, the rope broke once more near the middle canoe, and the captain was 
relieved of half his load. He steamed straight ahead, leaving those who were in the 
lurch to make their way as best they could. 

But the Indians were ingenious. Those who had sails spread them to the breeze, 
and those who had not made use of blankets, pea-jackets or even trowsers, by which 
means they kept up their progress without much effort on their part. About six o'clock 
in the afternoon they reached the mouth of the Dayay River, and found a series of mud 
flats and a very swampy delta. It was necessary to go up stream for fully a mile 
before a suitable place for camping could be found. The canoes were now the only 
available vessels, so the steam launch whistled a long adieu, and, turning about, made 
haste homeward, while the explorers felt that the real difficulties of their work had fairly 
opened before them. 

Upon going into camp, they found a small party of Indians near them. They were 
the natives known as the Sticks, who are peaceful, and whose homes are over the 
Alaskan range near the headwaters of the Yukon, the very section that the explorers 
desired to reach. It is only of late years that these Indians have been allowed to come 
over the mountains for .the purpose of sharing the trade with the Chilkats and 
Chilkoots, who have monopolized it for many years. 

On the morning after the encampment the packs were assorted and assigned to the 
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different carriers. The men generally carried a weight of a hundred pounds each, while 
that of the boys varied according to their years and strength. As a number of additional 
packers were needed, they were hired from the Sticks. The rest were offended by this, 
because they looked upon the Sticks as little better than slaves. 

On the ioth of June the course of the explorers led over the rough mountain spurs, 
where traveling was of the most difficult character. The climbing was so fatiguing, 
indeed, that the white men, though accustomed to all kinds of hardship, were forced to 
spend half the time in resting. Up and down hill they went, over huge tree trunks too 
far apart to be reached at a single step, while between the ground was so soft that they 
sank to their knees. Then again their wet moccasins would rest on splintery ridges of 
boulders, which seemed to burn like hot iron. 

Schwatka noticed that all the Indians in crossing logs in a stream turned the toes 
of both feet to the right, though their bodies were kept squarely to the front. Why 
this curious practice was adopted he could not explain, for it is impossible to see what 
advantage it gave. 

At the close of the day on th ioth of June, they reached the head of the Dayay 
River at a place the Indians called the "stone houses." These, however, were found to be 
nothing more than a mass of loose boulders, towering high above the deep snow. Into 
the numerous cave-like crevices the natives crawled for shelter when the weather was too 
severe for them to sleep in the open air. Snow was on every hand, while to the northward 
loomed upward for nearly a mile, the precipitous pass through the mountains over which 
the explorers had to make their way in order to reach the headwaters of the Yukon. 

Soon after going into camp, Schwatka was told that a mountain goat had been seen 
near the top of the western mountain wall. By the aid of his field glass, he was able to 
make out the small figure of the animal, which the Indians had seen despite the fact 
that it was of a white color, and was surrounded by snow. 

The lieutenant was so worn out that a hundred such animals at half the distance 
would not have tempted him to take a step toward them ; but despite the fact that the 
Indians had traveled over the same trail, each man carrying a hundred pound pack, they 
were as eager to secure the animal, as though it was early in the morning, and the ground 
of a favorable character. 

There was only one Indian who had a firearm, which was an old flint-lock, smooth 
bore, Hudson Bay musket. He prepared to hunt the goat. Running across the valley, 
he began to climb the mountain so far away that it was hard for the unaided eye to 
follow the little black speck over the snow. The Indian was not long in gaining a 
position above the goat, which he would have secured had not a little dog that had 
followed the hunter come up at the wrong moment and sent the goat skurrying down 
the mountain side straight toward the camp of the explorers. 

Instantly the men were filled with excitement. Each caught the gun nearest him, 
and awaited its coming. The first shot caused it to whirl about and start up the eastern 
mountains, which were much higher than those of the west. The plucky Indian chased 
the creature almost to the very top, but lost it after all, and came back smiling, aa 
though the disappointment was trifling. 
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It was hardly light the next morning when the toilsome ascent of the coast range 
called by the Indians Kotusk Mountains, was begun. It would be hard for you to 
understand the labor that this involved. In a great many places the banks were almost 
perpendicular, and the men scrambled up on their hands and knees, catching hold of 
every support, whether it was a projecting rock, or a clump of juniper or dwarf spruce. 
Sometimes the Indians used their strong teeth to help " hang on." They cut steps into 
the sides of the glaciers, and the banks of packed snow, and made free use of their alpen- 
stocks which they had brought with them. At times the incline was so steep that the 
corners of the packs on the backs of the natives scratched the snow, and they steadied 
themselves by pressing the palms of their hands against the surface over which they 
were traveling. There were numerous places where a single misstep would have sent 
one headlong to death, but not the slightest accident took place, and, at last the wearied 
explorers stood on top of the pass, swathed in a dripping "fog, and 4,240 feet above the 
sea level. 

The party made a pretty sight in climbing this pass, as you can readily understand 
from the illustration. It was very exhausting to the whites, but the natives, notwith- 
standing, carried the extra one hundred pounds, showing no fatigue. It was wonderful 
indeed, and yet other people have performed exploits still more wonderful. You have 
seen athletes do things utterly beyond your power, and our soldiers in the southwest 
declare that the Apache warriors are able to trot 1,500 feet up the side of a mountain, 
without losing breath — an achievement that seems entirely incredible until we witness it 
ourselves. 

Lieutenant Schwatka named the pass for Colonel J. Perrier, of the French Geograph- 
ical Society. He found that the trail led northward, and for a few hundred yards the 
descent was very rapid to a lake about a hundred acres in extent. This was - still frozen 
over and covered with slushy snow. Where the snow was level, the Indians used their 
snow-shoes, but when climbing or descending carried them lashed to their packs. They 
used two kinds, one broad, the other narrow. The broad pair is employed when 
packing, that is, carrying burdens, and the narrower kind when hunting. 

The small lake of which I have spoken looked like an extinct crater, and probably it 
was such. The resemblance gave it the name of Crater Lake. No timber or brush was 
to be seen, while the gullies and hills covered with snow made the place greatly resemble 
Alpine scenery. Crater Lake is the source of the Yukon, one of the mightiest rivers in 
the world. 

In exploring a river, the common practice is to enter at the mouth and continue up 
stream until the source is reached, but you will observe that Lieutenant Schwatka 
reversed this course, for he was now at the head waters of the river, intending to make 
his way to the outlet. Since it is a great deal easier to go down a rapid current than it 
is to fight up stream against it, his plan had great advantages. 

Schwatka had also decided to make his voyage by means of a raft instead of by 
canoes. His plan was ridiculed by every one, and we shall soon learn how he made out. 

From Crater Lake the trail led through a valley that narrowed to a gorge. While 
crossing the snow in this ravine, the party could hear the water gurgling far below the 
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snow bridge on which they were walking. Further down, many of these arches had 
melted and tumbled into the water. The main lake was reached in the afternoon, and 
the party went into camp. The contracts with most of the Indians having expired, they 
received their pay and instantly started back, as though they did not feel any fatigue 
from the tramp that had so exhausted the explorers. 

Lieutenant Schwatka named the large lake near the head of the Yukon in honor of 
Dr. Lindeman, of the Bremen Geographical Society. The country up to that point had 
been thoroughly explored before, though the lieutenant was not aware of it when he 




A STREET IN YORKTOWN. 

made his visit. The sheet of water is very fine. It is about ten miles long and from 
one to one and a half miles wide. On quiet days a great many gulls and Arctic terns 
were seen, while the tracks of bear, caribou and other game were found along the shore. 
The numerous lakes in the interior, bordered as they are by swampy tracts, supplied the 
cook of the party with a brace of green-winged teal as the reward of a late evening 
stroll. 

At this place the lieutenant began to build a raft. Logs of stunted spruce and 
twisted pine were floated down the little stream flowing into the lake and interlocked 
until a raft thirty feet long and half as wide, with an elevated deck amidships was com- 
i55 
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pleted. A pole was rigged to which was hung a sail, the whole structure being completed 
at the end of a few days. Then the discovery was made that it was not buoyant 
enough to float all the members of the party, with their luggage. 

The next day three white men were placed in charge, with half the stores on deck 
and the raft was swung out. The rude sail was spread to the breeze, which soon grew so 
strong that the awkward craft began to pitch and plunge like a water-logged vessel in a 
storm. It crossed the lake, however, in safety, though the men on board never worked 
harder. The rest of the party scrambled along the shore of the lake, and the most of the 
remaining stores were carried across in a couple of frail canoes. 

The lake was drained by a stream about twenty yards wide and a mile long. It was 
made up of shallow rapids, shoals, cascades, bars, and network of drift timber, through 
which the raft made its way with great labor and the loss of several logs. Bringing it to 
on the gravelly beach of the new lake, its enlargement was begun, the intention being to 
extend it enough to carry all the men and the luggage. 

By the middle of June, it was light enough at midnight to read print, and 
continued so for the rest of the month. The raft, when finished, was sixteen 
feet by forty-two. Two elevated decks were made, separated by a lower central 
space, where two heavy oars could be rigged, to be used on the lakes when there 
was no wind. 

The raft was finished on the 19th of June, all the effects of the company carefully 
adjusted upon it, the lines cast loose and then after rowing through a winding channel, 
the wall tent was spread from the ridge-pole, lashed to the top of the mast and the mem- 
orable voyage down the Yukon was fairly begun. 

Four Chilkat Indians had been engaged to go the whole distance, but one of them 
developed a habit of falling ill whenever severe labor was to be done, and Lieutenant 
Schwatka discharged him. Then the best workman disappeared with a hatchet and ax, 
so that only two natives were left to keep our friends company. One of these was a 
powerful fellow who did duty as interpreter. The other was fifty years old, but was of 
great use to the explorers, inasmuch as he was fully familiar with the country and at 
times he also helped as interpreter. 

A fair wind aided the explorers, but they suffered from a heavy rain, as they were 
without any means of sheltering themselves. The wind raised such large waves that 
there was fear that the raft would separate and drop its cargo to the bottom of the 
lake. The wind soon became so violent that as a matter of safety, the structure was run 
over to the eastern shore, which was found to be very rocky with large boulders along 
the beach over which the waves dashed with fury. With great labor it was forced into 
a cove where a partial shelter was secured. 

A day was spent in repairing and strengthening the raft, and early on the morning of 
the 2 1 st, the journey was resumed, a strong breeze giving much help. The sheet of 
water which Schwatka named Lake Bennett, is thirty miles long. The northern outlet 
was reached late in the afternoon, and, entering a broad stream, with the sail lowered, 
they were carried by the current at the rate of three or four miles an hour. The stretch 
is about two miles long. The Indians say that at certain seasons of the year, the cari- 
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bou or woodland reindeer pass over that part of the river in large numbers on their way 
to other feeding grounds, and return at another season. 

The few Indians that live in this part of Alaska subsist mostly on reindeer, mountain 
goats and now and then a moose or black bear. 

The country now became more open, showing that the party were leaving the mount- 
ains. The hills were not so steep, and numerous level spots were seen. The snow was 
melting on the tops of the elevations and many pretty wild blossoms and wild onions 
were seen along the beach. 

Though the lake was hardly four miles long, its eastern trend delayed the party for 
three days before a favorable wind came to help them along. Fish were scarce, but a 
large salmon trout was caught, which, as you may suppose, was very welcome to the 
voyagers. The next lake, which was small, so hindered them that nearly a week was 
occupied in passing fifteen miles. 

This delay gave the explorers many chances to wander through the wilds near them # 
Schwatka speaks of the grouse which were very tempting, though it was the nesting 
season with them, when they should not have been disturbed. The Indians, however, 
killed some which were found tasteless and so tough that it was impossible to eat them. 
Thereafter, they were not molested. 

The hillsides were dotted with the holes of marmots, and the Indians, who will eat 
anything, caught a number for food and for their fur. Most of the Indian blankets are 
made from marmot skins, but as it takes a great many of them for one blanket and the 
owners are too lazy to sew them properly together, they are not very warm. 

On the 23d of June, Nares Lake, as it was named, was crossed and the party went 
through its draining river. The next sheet of water entered was nine miles long. The 
explorers were greatly delayed by baffling winds, but they managed to make twelve 
miles in seventeen hours and were glad to find they were facing toward the north. 

They now entered Tahk-o Lake, eighteen miles in length, which is said to receive a 
river from the south that followed to one of its sources, gives a mountain pass to another 
river that empties into the inland estuaries of the Pacific. A narrow strait joins Tahk-o 
Lake to the next sheet of water. Leaving the raft alongside the beach, Schwatka and 
his friends strolled along the shore, where they found a number of well-trimmed logs, 
which were used by the Indians in rafting down stream. This showed that our friends 
were not the first parties to use that means of traveling through the desolate region. 

You may not know that about the time of the close of the war for the Union the 
Western Union telegraph company Gonceived the idea of uniting the eastern and west- 
ern continents by means of a telegraph line running to Asia by way of Behring Strait. 
While pushing the preliminary surveys, one of their employes, a daring miner, reached 
Lake Tahk-o, away up in the north-western part of our country. The success of the 
Atlantic cable, however, ended the scheme. 

Passing out of Tahk-o Lake, the party entered upon a nine-mile strip of river which 
was the longest they had yet seen. Besides swarms of musquitoes they were now tor- 
mented by millions of gnats. When well out from land with a strong wind blowing, 
these pests gave little trouble, while most of them could be driven from camp, by means 
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of the heavy resinous smoke, but at times they made life a burden to the explorers. 
As a rule, however, it was pleasant to camp along the shores of the lakes. There was 
plenty of wood and the clear mountain springs that abounded gave the best of water. 

The next new body of 
water was named Marsh Lake. 
Its clayey shores caused much 
trouble in pushing off the raft, 
which had been worked in 
shore by the wind and waves. 
At this time the rain was so 
frequent that it caused much 
discomfort. On the 28th, they 
had not only rain but a thunder 
shower, which Schwatka says 
is the first of its kind recorded 
on the Yukon, thunder being 
unknown on the lower river. 
The camp was on a boggy shore 
covered with reeds, and the 
tents could not be pitched nor 
blankets spread. The inevitable 
rain showers and musquitoes 
made their stay there as wretch- 
ed as can well be imagined. 

In the latter part of June, 
the raft floated out of Lake 
Marsh toward what were known 
to be the longest and most 
dangerous rapids to be met 
with in the whole length of the 
stream. The Indians were sure 
that the raft would be destroyed 
and Lieutenant Schwatka could 
not help feeling anxious, great 
as was his confidence in the 
rude structure that had brought 
him to that point. He thought 
the rapids were close at hand but 
learned after awhile that they 
were fully fifty miles distant. 
The lieutenant noticed that the river from Lake Marsh had a closer resemblance to 
the streams of temperate climes than did any portion that had yet been passed. The 
hill-sides along shore were covered with spruce and pine, with frequent stretches of prairie, 
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and the valley thickly wooded with several varieties of poplar and willow. These grew 
so close to the edge of the river itself that it was hard to find places whereon to camp, 
and often the nights were spent 
on board the raft. 

Muskrats were plentiful 
and moose and caribou tracks 
were often seen, though not the 
animals themselves. On the 
morning of July I, the raft 
approached the great rapids of 
the Grand Cation of the Yukon. 
This is the only caflon on the 
Yukon and is 1870 miles from 
the mouth at Aphoon. The 
raft was quickly run ashore and 
"snubbed," or fastened to a 
tree by means of a rope flung 
to land, and then the explorers 
set out to examine the boiling 
waters before trusting them- 
selves within them. This took 
several hours during which the 
party suffered from heat and 
the musquitoes. The rapids 
were found to be about five 
miles long and they looked so 
dangerous that it seemed im- 
possible for the strongest boat 
to live in them. 

Above the grand caflon, 
the Yukon is about a thousand 
feet wide, but when it enters 
the dangerous passage it con- 
tracts into a fierce rolling wave 
one tenth that width. The 
walls are perpendicular columns 
of basalt, extending for a mile. 
Half-way from the entrance, 
the caflon expands into a basin 
so full of seething whirlpools 

and eddies that it looks as perilous as the rapids below Niagara. The roar of the waters 
can be heard a long way as the cragged rocks churn them into foam as white as milk. 
At the northern outlet of the caflon, the river spreads out to its former width, but it is 
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still a mass of shuddering foam flowing as swiftly as in the cation over reefs and boulders, 
bristling with drifts of timber, more dangerous for a boat than is the narrow cafton itself. 

This continues for about four miles, when the river again draws itself together into 
a space narrower than before. So close indeed are the banks and so swift the current 
that half the water dashes over the banks for fully a hundred feet, before it rushes back 
into the channel, where the waves of foam are three or four feet high and collide with 
such violence that spouts of water shoot up in the air like geysers. 

From what you have been told, you would think that no persuasion could induce 
Lieutenant Schwatka and his friends to trust themselves in the wild turmoil of waters, 
but about noon on July 2, the raft was swung clear and plunged like a race-horse into 
the fearful cafton. Fifty feet from the mouth the craft butted the western wall with a 
thunderous crash, tearing off the inner side log and flinging the outer one far into the 
stream. The raft swung round like a scared animal, paused for a second or two and then 
sank under the foam, soon bounding up again. 

The men on the raft had not the slightest control over its movements. Indeed, the 
most powerful steam tug would have been helpless, and the explorers could only leave 
the rude structure to itself and pray to heaven to save them from the peril. 

Again and again the raft struck the walls with a force that almost threw the men 
overboard, but it held together with only the loss of a log or two, and Schwatka became 
convinced that it would pass safely through that part of the cafton. What he dreaded 
were the rapids where, as he expressed it, it looked as if only a fish could live. 

The cascades were reached sooner than expected. The raft was caught by the first 
high wave in the funnel-like chute and lifted at the bow until it was reared at an angle 
of thirty degrees. Standing thus a moment, it seemed to gather itself, and then sped 
through the rapids as if shot from a catapult. Plunging into the foam beyond it began 
to settle itself, and those on board caught a line flung to them by their friends on the 
land, and after some difficulty brought the structure to rest along shore. 

The most perilous part of the trip being done, some of the men began to repair the 
damages to the raft, while others were employed in fishing, in which they met unbounded 
success. Schwatka ventured on a hunt a short distance into the interior, but had not 
gone far, when the wind, on which he had relied to keep away the musquitoes, died out 
and he made haste to return to camp. Then it was that he found himself engaged in a 
fight with musquitoes such as he had never seen before. Even along the river, they were 
so fierce that the only thing to do was continually to whip his face and shoulders with 
branches held in both hands. They were so many that had any game appeared, he says 
he could not have seen to take aim, for the insects enveloped him like a thick fog. They 
assailed his face and made such vicious attacks on his eyes that only by the most vigor- 
ous work could he keep them from blinding him. When he got back to camp, he was 
exhausted and then escaped the pests only by plunging his head into the dense smoke 
made by the resinous pine knots, where he had to gasp for breath. 

Dogs are often slain by these hosts of musquitoes, and even bears are sometimes 
plagued to death by them. 

Of course the heavy fur of the animals protects their bodies, knowing which the 
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musquitoes assail the nose, ears and especially the eyes. Diving into these tender organs 
the myriads soon madden the bear to that point that he rises on his haunches and begins 
to fight them with his paws. The attack on his eyes is continued until he becomes 
utterly blind, when he wanders into some marsh and starves to death. 

On the 5th of July, the explorers were under way again. For ten miles or so the 
current was swift, now and then breaking into light rapids. Schwatka gave it as his 
belief that powerful light-draught steamers, such as are used on the shallow rivers of the 
west, could force their way to this point. If the lieutenant is right the Yukon is navi- 
gable for a distance of 1866 miles from the Aphoon or northernmost mouth of 
its delta. 

Early in the afternoon they passed the mouth of the Tahk-o River which enters from 
the west and is about two-thirds of the size of the Yukon. Between this point and the 
cascades of the large river the distance is some twenty-five miles, the banks being 
broken into high bluffs of white clay, whose rolling crowns are covered with spruce and 
fir. 

The last lake of the chain was Kluk-tas-si, which was soon reached. Its shores 
abound with mud banks, and while the streams running into it are roiled, its issuing 
waters are like crystal. The western bank at a distance of a dozen miles or so from its 
southern entrance is picturesque, because of the tower-like projections of red rock. In 
the still evening, when the surface of the lake is without a ripple, the reflection of the 
massive rocks by the water make a beautiful picture. 

After leaving this lake, the current of the river was so strong that the sail was never 
called into use again. Immense tracts of timber along the shores had not only been 
burned over, but were still burning, so that the sky was darkened for days at a time. A 
singular incident is mentioned by Schwatka. A blazing tree fell into the water, and 
found its equilibrium at once, the lower part sinking, while it stood upright and floated 
•down the river with all the upper branches aflame, making a sight that was striking 
indeed. 

The explorers were now able to travel much faster than when their cumbersome 
raft depended on the wind. They made thirty, forty and in one instance forty-five 
miles a day. The banks were picturesque and interesting, some of them consisting of 
precipitous bluffs of clay, the tops broken into a series of rolling crescents, and fringed 
with timber. In one of the many gullies, the party were struck by the appearance of a 
brown stump. Viewed from the raft sweeping by in the river below, it exactly resembled 
a grizzly bear sitting on its haunches. While all were remarking on the resemblance, 
the stump suddenly shifted its position and waddled off down the slope. So after all, it 
was a grizzly bear. 

The country grew more open as the party advanced and resembled the rolling hill- 
land of England. Forest fires were found to be constantly burning on the right and 
left to a great distance inland. Below the Rink Rapids, as Schwatka named them, the 
Yukon became broader and full of islands on which the drift-wood was piled to the 
height of fifteen or twenty feet. The channel was winding, so that the distance from 
point to point in a direct line in many places was no more than a fourth or fifth of the 
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distance by water ; but since the current carried the raft more than two score miles a 
day, the men were well pleased with their progress. 

A few hours after shooting the Rink Rapids, the travelers were startled by a crash, 
ing through the willow brush 
on the eastern bank of the 
stream. It looked as if an 
Indian was running at the 
top of his speed through the 
brake and swinging his arms 
to attract the notice of the 
white men. A second look 
however, at the palmated 
horns rolling through the top 
of the willow and the brown- 
ish black sides, as occasion- 
ally seen, showed that it was 
a terrified moose making 
frantic efforts to escape from 
the terrible invaders. Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka caught up 
his Winchester rifle, and 
when the animal was no 
more than a hundred yards 
off sighted carefully arid 
pulled the trigger, but the 
weapon missed fire. 

On the evening succeed- 
ing the escape of the moose, 
the party encamped near the 
first Indian village they had 
seen on the river. It was 
deserted. It consisted of 
one log dwelling about eigh- 
teen by thirty feet, and a 
score of brush houses, of the 
rudest make. The Indians 
leave this village in the spring 
to go up the river. They 
toil through the summer and 
by the time winter comes again, are a long distance off with their scanty stores of 
salmon, moose, black bear and caribou on which they are to live. They then put a 
frail raft together and float down the Yukon to their wretched homes where they 
shiver and half starve through the winter. Nothing shows the degradation of these 
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people more than the fact that their country abounds with timber from which they 
could easily build strong comfortable houses, and with the material from which they 
could construct the finest canoes, and yet the miserable brush structures in which 
they freeze are their only dwellings and the rafts are their only means of travel 
from the Grand Caflon to old Fort Selkirk. 

Threading their way among the numerous islands, Schwatka and his friends reached 
the ruins of old Fort Selkirk on the afternoon of July 13, 1883. They were now on 
land familiar to white men, and it was here that Lieutenant Schwatka considered his 
explorations at an end, although he continued his surveys to the mouth of the river. 
The famous traveler makes the distinction that the first survey of a country is only an 
exploration. The distance 
traveled from the Haines 
Mission to Selkirk was five 
hundred and thirty-nine 
miles, the entire length of 
the raft journey being four 
hundred and eighty-seven 
miles, while they had forced 
their way across seven lakes 
for a total distance of one 
hundred and thirty-four 
miles. 

It is at the site of old 
Fort Selkirk (consisting now 
only of the two chimneys of 
the old structure), that the 
upper ramparts of the Yukon 
begin. By this is meant the 
place where that great stream 
cuts through the spurs of 
the Rocky mountains for a 
distance of four hundred 
miles, the first hundred of 
which, in grand and striking scenery, is hardly second to the valley of Yosemite or 
Yellowstone. 

Lieutenant Schwatka settled an important question about which there has been much 
doubt — that was concerning the relative size of the two rivers whose waters unite just 
above old Fort Selkirk, so as to decide whether the Pelly or the Lewis River of the days 
of the Hudson Bay Company is the larger and which therefore ought to be called the 
Yukon. He found that the Lewis was much the superior in width and volume, and it is 
therefore properly a part of the Yukon. 

Near the ruins of old Fort Selkirk is a burial-place of the Ayan Indians which is a type 
of the many afterward found. Before burial, the body of an Ayan Indian is bent with 
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the knees up to the breast, so as to take up as little longitudinal space as possible. It is 
put in a rough box of hewn boards two or three inches thick, cut out by means of crude 
axes, and is then buried at a depth of about two feet below the surface. The grave is 
inclosed by a fence of rough boards, standing upright and closely joined edge to edge, 
the four rudely carved corner posts projecting some distance above like the posts of a 
bedstead. The inclosure is lashed at the top by a wattling of willow withes ; the boards 
are driven a short distance into the ground, and several bands of red paint appear between 
the bottom and top. A long light pole from twenty to twenty-five feet high ascends 
from the grave, with a piece of colored cloth flaunting from the top, A short distance 
away is another similar pole to the top of which is fastened a rudely-carved figure of fish, 
«duck, goose, bear, or some other animal or bird, meant to show the name of the tribe to 
which the deceased belonged. 

The country of the Ayan Indians extends up the Pelly River to the lakes and for a 
•considerable distance along the Yukon. Their lodges are generally made of brush. A 
singular fact is that many of the people have faces of a distinctly Hebrew cast. The 
Ayan mothers, instead of carrying their pappooses in the usual Indian fashion with their 
faces turned to the front, turn them the other way and carry them so low that it may be 
said they rest in the hollow of the back. 

The bow and arrow is the common weapon, but many of the warriors have the old 
flint-locks for whieh they paid the agents of the Hudson Bay Company ten times their 
value in furs and peltries. 

I have given you the chief facts about the exploration of the Upper Yukon by Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka, but it is not necessary that I should follow him mile by mile to the 
mouth of the great river, though he saw and told about a great many interesting things. 
At Fort Yukon, about a thousand miles from the mouth of the river, they were delighted 
to find the little steamer Yukon, belonging to the Alaska Company. The captain told 
the lieutenant that he had a schooner some three hundred miles further down stream to 
which they were welcome as soon as their raft could float thither. The Yukon had to go 
a short distance further up the river, after which it would return and as soon as it could 
overtake the raft would take it in tow. The schooner was found as described, and, 
abandoning the raft, the party continued their descent of the river in a more comfortable 
fashion. 

You have been told a good deal about the Yukon River, of which little was known 
until within a few years. It is 2,044 miles long, being the third in length in the United 
States, the fourth in North America, the seventh in the western hemisphere, and the 
seventeenth of the world, and it drains an area of 200,000 square miles. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ARTHUR. 1881-1885— CONTINUED. THE YORKTOWN 

CENTENNIAL. 

FROM the breaking out of the Revolution at Lexington, April 19, 1775, to the evacu. 
ation of New York by the British, November 26, 1783, is a period of more than eight 
years. Consequently, when the centennial celebrations began, there were many near 
together. It is not worth while for me to give a history of all such celebrations, and I 
shall tell you, therefore, only about those that were the most important. You have had 
a full account of the great Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, and it is proper that 
you should learn about the commemoration of the triumph at Yorktown, which closed 
the war, and the evacuation by the British of the metropolis of our country. 

The celebration at Yorktown was on a grand scale. For days before it opened, 
thousands made their way thither from all parts of the country, there being also a num. 
ber of distinguished foreign visitors. At ten o'clock on the morning of October 18, 188 1, 
the thunder of guns from the fleet made known the arrival of President Arthur on the 
government steamer. Ship after ship roared its salute of twenty-one guns, and the great 
multitude swarmed the bluffs overlooking the river to witness the reception. The bat- 
teries along shore answered the salutes of the ships ; the fleet was " dressed," the ships 
manned, and the river was brilliant with decorated craft, for this was the first day of the 
government programme. 

The president arrived on the Despatch, and with Secretary Lincoln, Postmaster- 
general James and Attorney-general MacVeagh went up to the government reception 
building at half-past twelve o'clock. The president and General Hancock were viewed 
with the most interest. When the general entered the room, he advanced to Governor 
Holliday of Virginia, and extending his hand, said in his cheery way : 

" Governor, I have come to pay my respects to you. The weather is very hot and 
<lry. The streets and roads are exceedingly dusty and dry, and it might be well to 
sprinkle them. Come to my headquarters on the steamer St. John. I will be very glad 
to see you — come to see me." 

"lam sorry you can not stay," said the governor. 

" I have so much business I will have to bid you farewell ; M and, as the governor of 
^Virginia assented to the arrangement, the general moved off in a courtly way, as though 
there was a rush of ladies and gentlemen to be introduced. He waved his hand, and 
with a smile backed his way out of the room. 

President Arthur had time to say only a few words, when General Corbin hurried 
in and said there were ten thousand people standing outside in the sun, and, as it was 
already past the hour announced for the opening of the exercises, they ought to be 
•delayed no longer. The party then went out, and were escorted to the platform. The 
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ceremonies were opened with prayer by Rev. Robert Nelson, grandson of Governoi 
Nelson, who commanded the Virginia militia at Yorktown. He thanked God for the 
one hundred years of blessing vouchsafed to this country, for Washington, for our 
allies and for our victory, and prayed that the people of this land might not pride them* 
selves too much upon their own achievements and prosperity, but that they might 
thank and trust the Lord, He prayed for peace among all nations and for fraternal 
concord among the sections of our common country. He prayed for the rulers of the 
land ; that they might be pure, and for the people ; that they might learn to love and 
and serve the Lord. At the conclusion of the prayer the band played " The Stai 
Spangled Banner," with an artillery accompaniment. Governor Holliday, of Virginia* 
then proceeded to deliver the address of welcome. 

" This vast assembly," he began, " has met to witness the fulfillment of the Re* 




CANOEING UP THE DAYAY. 



public's promise. A century ago the spot where we are now gathered was the scene 
of an event which introduced the colonies into the family of nations. Feeling assured 
that their Declaration of Independence had been verified and their career as a power, 
had begun, they resolved to build here a monument to testify their gratitude for signal 
services and devoted patriotism, and proclaim their high purposes to all after times." 
He then sketched in a brief outline the results of the contest of a hundred years ago. 
" Neither America, nor France, nor England," he said, " had any adequate idea of the 
event and its marvelous influences. Each felt, I doubt not, that the final battle had 
been fought and the war ended. Each was satisfied that the colonies had wrested them- 
selves from the parent country, and that the British Empire had lost its supremacy 
here. All were convinced that a young and hardy people had started, as it were, at 
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mid-noon, with the garnered lessons of centuries of national life abroad, to erect upon 
the virgin soil of a new continent institutions of novel meaning, and to suffer an expe- 
rience which had never been tested before. But none knew or dared to think of how 
the inspiration of its genius was to penetrate the sealed confines of the civilizations of 
Europe, and to stir them with strange and resistless forces, or of how the throbbings of 
its life were to fill the people with unheard-of vitality and its growth outstrip any thing 
hitherto known in the world's history. 

" Our experiment has not yet been fully tried. A century is but a span in a nation's 
lifetime. In the freedom and activity which prevail, working amid such divers mate- 
rials, molding gradually into shape a composite civilization, let us pray that its features 




ASCENDING THE PERRIER PASS, ALASKA. 

may conform to those immortal principles. Every day, almost every hour, brings some 
new discovery or invention, enlarging the bounds of that civilization, making the waste 
places to bloom and expanding the sphere of human effort. The vexed question will 
now be decided, whether the scholar, philosopher and the statesman are the leaders in 
the progress of humanity, or whether they but give expression to the common instincts 
and reason of the race, whose universal mind and heart, attuned to discover the true and 
right, are the first to proclaim and the last to defend them. We will at least cherish the 
hope that order, which is of the essence of truth and right, will be profoundly impressed 
upon their seekers and find an abiding and dwelling-place in every heart. The Union 
will not then be a simple term, but a word without the use of which no future aspira- 
tions can be written. Patriotism will then not be an empty sound, but a grand symphony 
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made up of all the notes of our daily being, which as it rings out our country's fate alike 
proclaims our own. We will guard it with that eternal vigilance which was its price. 
Our material strength is such that we can essay the world in arms. Nor have we the 
dangers to apprehend which spring up between the people and their rulers; for the 
people rule. Our chief, it may be our only fear, is those internal feuds to which igno- 
rance, passion and prejudice prompt. But even here our experience gives us hope- 
When an issue comes whatever may be the honest or sinister purposes of those wha 
agitate, it is by their own profession a struggle through governmental forms for the high 
aims and purposes for which the government stands. Sober second thought in the end 
comes, when time has tested the integrity or the wisdom of the professed reformers 
and the worth of their work." 

The governor referred feelingly to our recent national bereavement and the lesson 
it taught, and then welcomed the German and French guests. •' The descendants of the 
distinguished German who commanded an important part of the forces here and was 
very near to Washington have come in obedience to our request to help us celebrate 
their anniversary as well as ours. We give them kindly greeting! The sword of 
Steuben, drawn in behalf of freedom, opened the way for the advent of his vigorous and 
gifted race. They have penetrated into the very heart of our institutions, have made 
their homes in the midst of the restless movements of our people and become as one in 
sympathy — have built up the material wealth of the country wherever they have gone 
and mingled their name with its glories in every department of literature, arts and arms. 
We unite to-day to give kindly greeting to the descendants of one who was their illus- 
trious countryman and our friend. We have invited France to join us. Her chosen 
citizens are here — the descendants and representatives of those without whose aid neither 
this day nor this monument could have been possible. Were I to attempt to express 
America's gratitude to France and for what it is due, hours would not suffice, any more 
than they would suffice to tell of the splendid achievements which have made all modern 
history effulgent with her fame. It is not needed here and now. Your presence, sirs, 
and your place in these proceedings speak more eloquently than any words of mine. The 
government of the United States by its high officials, the people of the United States by 
these its representatives, before and around us in hosts that can not be counted, bid you 
all hail and welcome ! On this spot a hundred years ago your sires and ours united and 
accomplished a work which started a civilization with untold possibilities on the new . 
continent and revolutionized the civilizations of the old. None could then estimate its 
far-reaching sweep or the unnumbered blessings it carried for mankind. We build this 
monument to perpetuate the recollection of that work. We will guard it with pious 
hands and hearts and transmit it to the countless generations who will follow us to show 
how in God's ways a brave and noble deed evolves its own triumphs. So may the prin- 
ciples this monument is intended to represent not fail from the memory of men." 

Dwelling with touching eloquence on the foundation of our government he said : — 
" Republics we have had, and democracies, and representative governments, but never 
before, in ancient or modern times, has universal suffrage prevailed as it does here over 
such an area of country, in full recognition of the rights of each and every citizen, while 
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there is also equal recognition of the supremacy of the government which this suffrage 
makes and by which it is at the same time controlled. This is the wonder of this age of 
wonders. Thousands and hundreds of thousands are constantly meeting in city and 
country from far and near. No armed men are with them to command the peace. The 
genius of law is ever present, reigning with quiet but resistless energy. See this immense 
throng come together from every part of the land, animated by one impulse and inspired 
by one sentiment. No force is needed here, but the spirit of order, which elsewhere has 
found its throne in organized force, here dwells in each and every heart, which is with 
us the true architect of government and rules with imperial sway. This monument wilt 
proclaim to the future generations the surrender of force and the triumph of law, and as- 
it lifts itself so proudly by this gently-flowing river to mark a spot so famed will speak in 
its own structure with more than mortal eloquence of how so many states and interests 
have been blended into one by the magic of the republic's life. The invitation had gone 
forth for all people to come and enjoy with them this great heritage. It mattered not 
much whence or in what numbers they came, the republic grown and growing still so- 
strong by such healthy courses could digest and assimilate them. Religion was free ;. 
politics was free ; the discussion of both was free. Old creeds, old prejudices, old be- 
liefs, old convictions, traditions hoary with age; the monarchist, the democrat, the 
republican ; the Catholic of every Order, the Protestant of every hue ; all religions, all 
modes of political and philosophical thought, were thrown into the rushing torrent, but 
they only give vigor and directness to its resistless flow. Whatever their variances, a. 
generation only is required to bring them into harmonious assimilation. The mighty^ 
tide rolls on — Americans all — as the inscription on this monument will declare, with 
4 one Country, one Constitution, one Destiny/ " 

On the conclusion of Governor Holliday's address, J. W. Johnston, of Virginia,, 
chairman of the congressional commission, gave a brief history of the surrender of York- 
town, and held up the sword voted to the messenger who carried the news of the surren- 
der. He made known also the interesting fact that W. W. Henry, a grandson of Patriclc 
Henry, as well as the grandson of Governor Nelson, were at that moment seated on the 
stand. Three millions of people and thirteen colonies did the work which fifty millioa 
people and thirty-eight states were now celebrating. 

" Participating in this celebration are representatives of the French Nation, here at 
the invitation of this government. Again French soldiers tread American soil, and 
French vessels ride the waters of York River. The model of the monument to be 
erected is here before us. Thirteen female figures, representing the thirteen colonies,, 
seem to support on their shoulders a column inscribed with the names of thirty-eight 
states and crowned by a figure of Liberty. This embodies the idea that from the thirteen 
colonies grew the thirty-eight states and sprung the truest and most thorough and genuine 
liberty ever enjoyed by any people. On the four sides of the base, and carrying out the 
original design of the Continental Congress, are emblems of the alliance between the 
United States and His Most Christian Majesty, and a succinct narrative of the surrender 
of Earl Cornwallis. And now, as the appropriate opening of our celebration, the corner- 
stone of the monument will be laid, with all the grand and solemn ceremonies befitting 
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so great an occasion, by the order of the Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of which 
Washington himself was a chief member." 

The brethren of the Mystic Tie, under direction of the Grand Master of Virginia, 
then proceeded to lay the corner-stone according to the programme. The chair occupied 
by the Grand Master on this occasion was the one which Lord Bottetourt, when loyal 
governor of the Old Dominion, presented to the grand lodge of Virginia, and in which 
George Washington sat while Grand Master of Virginia Masons. The sash and apron 
worn by Grand Master Peyton S. Coles, of Virginia, were worked by Mrs. Lafayette and 
presented to Washington in 1784 at Mount Vernon. Afterward, in 18 12, they were 
given to the Washington Lodge, of Alexandria, Va., by Major Lawrence Lewis, The gavel 
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was made from a portion of the quarter-deck of the United States frigate Lawrence, flag- 
ship of Commodore Perry at the battle and victory of Lake Erie, September 10, 18 13, and 
was presented to the Masonic Veterans' Association by Venerable Brother M. W. Rev. 
Marshall A. Smith, June, 2, 1880; mounting and inscription presented by Venerable 
Brother R. W. Zachariah Dederick. 

Judge B. R. Wellford, of Virginia, the Masonic orator, then made an eloquent address, 
at the conclusion of which the ceremonies ended. 

Directly after the laying of the corner-stone, President Arthur and his party left for 
the Despatch. A beautiful pyrotechnic display was given in the evening, when all the 
war ships in the harbor were brilliantly illuminated. On the flagship Franklin, the lights 
showed the outlines of the ship and rigging with striking effect. 
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It would be impossible to give you a list of all the notables present. In such a 
multitude men who were great at home, attracted little notice. Among those who were 
present at the reception of Governor Holliday in the morning were : 

David Davis, the newly elected president pro tern, of the senate ; Governor Cornell, of 
New York ; Farnham of Vermont ; Littlefield, of Rhode Island ; Hamilton of Maryland ; 
Cullum, of Illinois ; Jerome, of Michigan, and the governor of Oregon ; Senators Warner 
Miller, of New York ; Bayard of Delaware ; Wade Hampton, of South Carolina ; ex- 
Senator R. E. Withers, of Virginia ; ex-Governor Randolph, of New Jersey ; A. H. H. 
Stuart, of Virginia ; Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, and ex-Governor Sperry. 

The day was warm and dusty, but during the night the thermometer fell twenty 
degrees, and a strong wind sprung up, so that the second day of the celebration was cold 
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and cheerless. But the crowd swelled, until besides the military and civil force, they 
numbered fully twenty-four thousand. 

A little before eleven o'clock on the 19th, Secretary Blaine and the French and 
German delegations in full uniform, arrived at Lafayette Hall, on entering which the 
Marine Band of Washington played. They walked through an aisle, on one side of 
which was a line of military officers, with senators, congressmen and other distinguished 
persons. At the end of the hall the president was met by Secretary Blaine, and the two 
passed through the aisle greeting those present as they went by. They then returned 
and moved toward the grand stand, President Arthur and Secretary Hunt leading. Next 
came Secretary Blaine escorting the French delegation, followed by the German delega- 
tion. General Sherman with his staff in uniform came next, with General Hancock and 
his staff behind them. All were heartily cheered. 
'57 
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A general hand-shaking followed, and the ceremonies were opened with prayer by 
Bishop Harris, after which the Poindexter Centennial Hymn was sung by the choruses 
from Baltimore, Richmond and Washington : 

Our fathers' God, who on these plains 

Of old gave victory to our land, 
This day in gracious favor deigns 

To bless the labor of our hand. 
To Him let us our voices raise, 
In lofty hymns and notes of praise 
Our graceful homage pay. 

His was the strength that nerved their heart 

In faith of battle for the right. 
He did the wisdom high impart 

That baffled all the foeman's might. 
And gave our land in days of yore 

Deliv'rance strong from trouble sore 
Of war and bitter strife. 

Built on foundation strong and deep 

The starry pointing shaft we rear, 
The form of mighty deeds to keep 

And tell to every coming year. 
So let us in our hearts upraise 
A monument of those brave days 
Of faith and victory 

Secretary Blaine now introduced President Arthur, who delivered the following 
address : 

" Upon this soil one hundred years ago, our forefathers brought to a successful issue 
their heroic struggle for independence. Here and then was established, and as we trust 
made secure upon this continent for ages yet to come, that principle of government which 
is the very fibre of our political system, the sovereignty of the people. The resentments 
which attended, and for a time survived, the clash of arms have long since ceased to ani- 
mate our hearts. It is with no feeling of exultation over a defeated foe that to-day we 
summon up a remembrance of those events which have made holy the ground whereon 
we tread. Surely no such unworthy sentiment could find harbor in our hearts, so pro- 
foundly thrilled with expression of sorrow and sympathy which our national bereave- 
ment has evoked from the people of England and their august sovereign ; but it is 
altogether fitting that we should gather here to refresh our souls with the contemplation 
of the unfaltering patriotism, the sturdy zeal and the sublime faith which achieved the 
results we now commemorate. For so, if we learn aright the lesson of the hour, shall 
we be incited to transmit to the generation which shall follow the precious legacy which 
our fathers left to us — the love of liberty, protected by law. Of that historic scene 
which we here celebrate, no feature is more prominent and none more touching than the 
participation of gallant allies from across the sea. It was their presence which gave 
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fresh and vigorous impulse to the hopes of our countrymen when well-nigh disheartened 
by a long series of disasters. It was their noble and generous aid, extended in the 
darkest period of the struggle, which sped the coming of our triumph, and made the 
capitulation at Yorktown possible a century ago. To their descendants and represen- 
tatives who are here present as the honored guests of the nation it is my glad duty to 
offer cordial welcome. You have a right to share with us the associations which cluster 
about the day when your fathers fought side by side with our fathers in the cause which 
was here crowned with success, and none of the memories awakened by this anniversary 
are more grateful to us all than the reflection that the national friendships here so closely 
cemented have outlasted the mutations of a changeful century. God grant, my country- 
men, that they may ever remain unshaken, and that ever henceforth, with ourselves and 
with all the nations of the earth, we may be at peace." 

The large audience listened closely to this address and applauded its close. 

You can never forget the important part taken by our French allies in the defeat of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. Indeed, Washington was not strong enough to capture the 
British without his foreign friends, and had this capture been delayed it would have been 
too late. Had the patriots been defeated at King's Mountain, the invaders would have 
swept northward, while Clinton's army would have pressed southward, thus crushing all 
our armed forces between them. So we shall always feel grateful to France for her 
friendship, though it must be said that the descendants of those sturdy allies of America 
have not in every case been considerate of our rights. 

It is easy, therefore, to understand the enthusiasm with which Max Outrey of the 
French delegation was received when he was introduced by Secretary Blaine. Speaking 
for the delegation, the Frenchman said : 

" The French government has felt much touched by the friendly sentiments which 
inspired the United States with the thought of asking France to participate in the 
celebration of the Yorktown Centennial, and heartily desires to respond in a manner 
worthy of both republics, to the invitation sent by the president of the United States in 
behalf of the people of America. The manifestations of public sympathy following the 
initiative taken by the Congress of the United States, bidding France to this national 
festival, has been looked upon by us not only as an act of the highest courtesy, but 
especially as a mark of affectionate regard, having the noble aim of cementing yet 
more closely the ties which unite the two republics. In commemoration of this day, 
which represents one of the grandest events of the political existence of this country, the 
French government has sent a mission composed of special delegates from different 
departments and the president of the French Republic, wishing to mark his personal 
sympathy, has sent one of his aides-de-camp. They thus desire to show particularly 
their appreciation of the graceful compliment paid to our country. Each and all of us 
are proud of having been called to the honor of representing France on this auspicious 
day. The monument which is here to be erected, will not only recall a glorious victory 
— it will perpetuate the recollections of an ever-faithful alliance, faithful through the 
trials and vicissitudes of an eventful country, and, as the President of the French Republic 
has so truly said, it will consecrate the union sprung from generous and liberal aspira*: 
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tions, and which the institutions we can now boast of in common must necessarily 
strengthen and develop for the good of both countries. In coming to this Yorktown 
Centennial we come to celebrate the day which ended that long and bitter struggle 
against a great nation, now our mutual ally and friend, who here, as under all skies 
where her flag has floated, has left ineffaceable marks of her grand and civilizing spirit. 
We came to celebrate the glorious date when the heroes of independence were able to 
set their final seal to the solemn proclamation of the Fourth of July, 1776. We come 
also to salute the dawn of that era of prosperity, where, led by her great men, America 
permitted the intelligence of her people to soar and their energy to manifest itself, and 
thus the power of the United States has strengthened, and every year has added to the 
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prestige which surrounds her star-spangled banner. When France brought from 
beyond the seas the co-operation of her army and her navy to this valiant people engaged 
in a war for its independence ; when Lafayette, Rochambeau, De Grasse and so many 
others drew in their footsteps the young and brave scions of our most illustrious families, 
they yielded to a generous impulse and came with disinterested courage to sustain the 
cause of liberty. A blessing went with their endeavors and gave success to their arms, 
for when one hundred years ago, as to-day, the French and Americans grasped each 
other's hands at Yorktown they realized that they had helped to lay the corner-stone of 
a great edifice. But surely the most far-sighted among those men would have started 
had he been able to look down the long vista of a century and see at this end this 
republic, then young and struggling with all the difficulties which surrounded her, now 
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calm, radiant and beaming with her halo of prosperity. The great Washington himself, 
whose genius foresaw the destiny of this country, could not have predicted this. Truly 
the United States have made, especially in these latter years, gigantic strides along the 
route to still greater progress by showing to the world what can be accomplished by an 
energetic and intelligent nation, always as respectful of its duties as jealous of its rights. 
America has given a great example and has been a cause of rejoicing to all true lovers 
of liberty. France is proud of having contributed to found this great republic, and her 
wishes for your prosperity are deep and sincere. The mutual friendship is founded on 
many affinities of taste and aspirations, which time can not destroy, and future genera- 
tions, I trust, will assist again in this same place at the spectacle, unprecedented in 
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history, of two great nations renewing from century to century, a compact of fraternal 
and imperishable affection. I will not close without thanking the federal government, 
the different States of the Union of which the delegation have been the guests, also the 
people of America, for the sympathy and welcome extended to the representatives of 
France. Each of us will treasure the recollection of American hospitality and of the 
friendly sentiments which have been manifested to us in every place and in every 
sphere." 

The Marquis de Rochambeau, (whose name you will recognize), made a graceful 
reponse in French, in which he said : 
"Citizens of the United States — You have invited us to celebrate with you the 
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great achievement of arms, and we did not hesitate to brave the terrors of the ocean, 
to say to you that what our fathers and brothers did in 1781 we, their sons, would be 
willing to do to-day. And to attest our constant friendship, and to show further that we 
cherish the same sentiments as our fathers in those glorious days we celebrate, in the 
name of my companions, who represent here the men who fought, permit me to hope 
that the attachment formed in these days around this monument, which is about to be 
erected, will be renewed in one hundred years, and will again celebrate the victory which 
joined our fathers in comradeship and alliance." 

Colonel Steuben (whose name is also familiar to you) made a speech in German, which 
was warmly received. The chorus sang the Centennial Ode, by Paul H. Hayne (the 
southern poet who died July 7, 1886), and then Mr. Robert C. Winthrop delivered the 
oration of the day. After declaring how profoundly sensible he was of the honor con- 
ferred upon him in being called upon to take so distinguished a part in the celebration . 
and expressing himself conscious of his own insufficiency for so high a service, he said he 
could not forget that he stood on the soil of Virginia — a state which, of all others, has 
never needed to borrow an orator for any occasion, however important or exacting. He 
then gathered in appropriate groups the great writers and orators of Virginia — George 
Mason, Thomas Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Patrick Henry, Rives, McDowell and 
Grigsley — all of whom he had the privilege to count among his personal friends. Yet he 
hazarded nothing in saying that the foremost of them all would have agreed that the present 
theme and theater were above the highest art. In the words of the Roman poet, " Unde 
ingenium par materia?" (Whence, whence, shall come a faculty equal to the subject?) 
He turned humbly and reverently to the only source from which such inspiration could 
be evoked. Had he felt the invitation a personal compliment he might have hesitated, 
but when he felt it included a compliment to the old Commonwealth of which he was a 
loyal son, when he reflected that the service might help to bring back Virginia and 
Massachusetts, even for a day, into the old relations of mutual amity, good-nature and 
affection he could not decline the call. It was the prayer of his life that a chain of love 
might bind together in peace and good-will in all time to come not only New England 
and the Old Dominion, but the whole North and South, for the welfare of our common 
country, and for the best interests of liberty throughout the world. This was one of the 
occasions which man can fully meet, which scorn and defy all utterance of human lips — 
an occasion when the booming cannon, the rolling drum, the swelling trumpet, the 
cheers of multitudes and the Te Deums of churches and cathedrals afford the only 
adequate expression. But it was in him to breathe out from a full heart the congratula- 
tions which belong to the hour, and to voice, though feebly, the gratitude which swells 
and overflows in every American breast to-day toward the generous and gallant nation 
across the sea, represented here at this moment by so many distinguished sons, which 
helped to vindicate our rights and liberties, and to achieve our national independence. 
Yet it was somewhat peculiarly his to bear the greeting of Plymouth Rock to Jamestown, 
of Bunker Hill to Yorktown, of Boston to Mount Vernon, and there was no office in the 
gift of congresses, presidents or people he would discharge more cordially. He felt the 
warm pressure of Lafayette's own hand and received a benediction from his lips nearly 
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three score years ago. He hoped that he should not be regarded as a wholly unfit or 
inappropriate organ of that profound sense of obligation and indebtedness to Lafayette, to 
Rochambeau, to De Grasse, and to France which is felt and cherished by all at this hour. 

Our earliest and latest acknowledgments are due this day to France for the inesti- 
mable services which gave us the crowning victory of the 19th of October, 1781. It matters 
not for us to speculate now whether American independence might not have been ulti- 
mately achieved without her aid. It matters not for us to calculate or conjecture how soon, 
or when, or under what circumstances that grand result might have been accomplished. We 
all know that, God willing, such a consummation was ascertain in the end as to-morrow's 
sunrise, and that no earthly power could have carried us back to colonial dependence and 
subjugation. From the first blood shed at Lexington,Concord and Bunker Hill, Great Britain 
had lost her colonies. Even the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga in 1777 — the only 
American battle included by Sir Edward Creasy in his " Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World " — gave only a new assurance of a foregone conclusion, only hastened the march 
of events to a predestined issue. The motto and spirit of John Hampden were in the 
minds and hearts and wills of American patriots, " Nulla vestigia retrorsum" no footsteps 
backward. They were not to inquire curiously into the inducements which France had 
for intervening in our behalf, but they might not forget that Franklin had been an 
American commissioner in Paris, and that, as a French historian has said, his virtues and 
renown negotiated for him. The treaty of commerce and the treaty of alliance were 
both Franklin's work. But, signal as his services were, Franklin could not be named as 
standing first in this connection. The young Lafayette, then but nineteen, a captain of 
the French dragoons stationed at Metz, at a dinner given by the commandant of the 
garrison to the Duke of Gloucester, brother of George III., happened to hear the 
tidings of our Declaration of Independence, which had reached the Duke that very 
morning. It formed the subject of excited conversation at the dinner table. 

The speaker then drew a vivid and thrilling picture of the effect it had on young 
Lafayette, who, regardless of all remonstrances from friends, the ministry and the king 
himself, and in spite of all obstacles, tore himself away from his young and lovely wife, 
jumped on board a vessel which he had himself provided, braved the perils of a voyage 
across the Atlantic, then swarming with cruisers, and reached Philadelphia. His conduct 
gained the confidence of the Continental Congress, and on the 31st of July, 1777, before 
he was yet twenty years of age, he was commissioned a major-general of the army of the 
United States. It was hardly too much to say that from that dinner at Metz and that 
31st of July in Philadelphia maybe dated the train of influences and events which 
culuminated, four years afterward, in the surrender of Cornwallis to the allied forces of 
America and France. Mr. Winthrop here dwelt at affectionate length on the character 
and services of Lafayette, and then said Beaumarchais had already done something in 
the way of money and Count d'Estaing had made efforts in our behalf with twelve ships 
of the line and three frigates. Poor Marie Antoinette must not be forgotten as having 
prompted and procured that assistance. But now by the advice and persuasion of 
Lafayette the army of Rochambeau and afterward the fleet of Count de Grasse were 
sent over. 
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The orator here sketched the military operations of the following year — a year of 
discouragement and gloom for the American cause — in the Carolinas. The war on our 
side seemed languishing, and the victories of King's Mountain and Cowpens could not 
keep Washington from feeling disheartened and despondent. The jinews of war were 
insufficiently supplied, discontentment was growing in the army, recruits could be pro- 
cured only for short terms, and the provision entitling officers to half pay for life was not 
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fully successful. This provision has even yet been only partially fulfilled ; and, amid 
these centennial rejoicings, calls for equitable consideration and adjustment. Mr. Win- 
throp then reviewed the financial and military history of the succeeding period, a period 
which was lit up almost alone by the arrival of the French fleet in Chesapeake Bay. The 
joy of Washington on receipt of the news was described, and, said Mr. Winthrop* 
quoting from the journal of Count Williams de Deux-Ponts, " a child whose every wish 
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had been gratified would not have experienced a sensation more lively." It may be 
true that Washington seldom smiled after he had accepted the command of the Revolu- 
tionary army, but it is clear that on the 5th of September he not only smiled but played 
the boy. This gave new life to the cause and fresh courage to Washington and his 
officers. The stirring events that followed were then traced in a masterly and effective 
manner, and the speaker approached the individual event that gave cause for the 
celebration by repeating Washington's inspiriting order to General Lincoln — " On, on, 
to York and Gloucester! " Every thing now hurried, almost with the rush of a Niagara 
cataract, to the grand fall of arbitrary power in America. Lord Cornwallis had taken 
post at Yorktown as early as the 4th of August, after being foiled so often by " that 
boy," as he called Lafayette. The 
1st of October found our engineers 
reconnoitering the position and 
works of the enemy. On the 9th 
two batteries were opened, Wash- 
ington himself applying the torch 
to the first gun, and on the 10th 
three or four more were at play. 
Two British redoubts had to be 
stormed. Count William led the 
French, and a question arose as to 
the American party. This was soon 
solved by the impetuous but just 
demand of young Alexander 
Hamilton to lead it, and lead it he 
did, with an intrepidity, a heroism 
and a dash unsurpassed in the 
whole history of the war. Both 
reboubts were soon captured, and 
those brilliant actions virtually 
sealed the fate of Cornwallis. A 
small and precipitate sortie was 
made by Cornwallis and resulted 
in nothing. An attempt to evacuate their works was vain, and a rain and wind storm 
providentially prevented the British crossing the river to Gloucester. On the 17th 
Cornwallis offered to capitulate; the 18th was occupied at Moore's house in settling 
terms, and on the 19th the articles of capitulation were signed by which the garrison 
at York and the British ships in the Chesapeake " surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war to the combined forces of America, and France." 

The orator then drew a most life-like picture of the imposing scene of the surrender: 
the French army drawn up for upward of a mile in battle array, all in their unsoiled 
uniforms of snowy white with collars and lapels of yellow, violet, crimson, green and 

pink, and the fleurs de lis proudly blazoned on their white silk regimental standards; the 
158 
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American army, opposite and face to face, in their dear old Continental uniform, still in 
" passable condition," — not all the colonies were represented in forces, but hardly any of 
them was without representation — many of the men in simple homespun everyday wear; 
many of their dresses bearing witness of the long, hard service they had seen — coats out 
at the elbow, shoes out at the toe, and in some cases no coats, no shoes at all. Between 
these two lines was the British army in rich scarlet coats and with Anspach, and Hessian 
and Van Bose auxiliaries in blue, giving up their standards and grounding their arms, 
and then filing back again to their quarters. We are not here, he said, to revive 
animosities resulting from the war of the revolution, or from any other war, remote or 
recent ; but rather to bury and drown them all. We are as ready to say " God save the 
Queen " as if no Yorktown had occurred, and as sincerely as she and her ministers and 
people said " God save the President," in those recent hours of our agony. It was no 
■discredit to the English arms that Cornwallis surrendered. He had but half the forces 
of the allies. 

The speaker then went into the personal characters and future lives of the officers 
on both sides, and spoke especially of Baron von Steuben, the Count de Grasse, Baron 
de Viom£snil, the Marquis de Chastellux, Count de Barras, the Duke of Lauzun, Count 
Axel de Fersen, the Duke de Ronere, the Marquis de St. Simon, Count Matthew Dumas, 
General de Choisy, Counts de Custine, d'Audichamp, de Dillon, de FEstrade, etc. This 
biographical part of the address was closed with a glowing picture of Lafayette, and he 
repeated the latter's toast at Bunker Hill, in 1828: "The resistance to oppression, 
which has already enfranchised the American hemisphere ; the next half century's 
jubilee toast shall be, to enfranchise Europe." In speaking of these French officers he 
said : " We can not recall without emotion that, by the very act of helping us to the 
establishment of republican institutions, they were preparing the way for dethronement, 
exile, death on the scaffold for themselves. But it is to France our acknowledgments 
are due, irrespective of the form of government." The orator then described the mar- 
velous growth of the country ; but, he said, " we can not conceal from ourselves that all has 
not gone well with us of late. But in this we are not alone. A contagion of crime and 
tumult seems to have been sweeping over both hemispheres. We need not make too 
much of our discreditable deadlocks at Washington and Albany while the Prime Minister 
of England is heard lamenting that disorder reigns in Parliament. Let us not exagger. 
ate our dangers or dash the full joy of this occasion by suggesting too strongly that there 
may be poison in our cup." 

He would have to be pardoned, as one of a past generation, for dealing with old- 
fashioned phrases. The fear of the Lord must still and ever be the beginning of our 
wisdom and obedience to His commandments the rule of our lives. It is not by assas- 
sinating emperors or presidents that the welfare of mankind or the liberty of the people 
is to be promoted. The only one-man power this country has had to tremble at, is the 
power of some wretched miscreant seeking spoils and finding none, with a pistol in his 
hand to nullify the votes of millions and put a beloved president to torture and to death. 
The rights of all must be respected and enforced, labor justly remunerated, the poor 
liberally cared for, so that mendicity shall not be prompted into mendacity nor want 
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exasperated into crime. Polygamy must cease to pollute our land, profligate literature 
must be scorned and left unpurchased ; public opinion elevated. With more individual 
self-government less government by formal laws and statues will be needed. The elective 
franchise must be everywhere protected, and the public credit must be maintained in city, 
state and nation at every sacrifice. Above all, the Union — "in any event," as the Union 
Washington said, " must be preserved/' A strong plea was then made for public educa- 
tion, especially in the south — the republic has its permanency in free schools. In 
conclusion he hailed the people of all the states and territories as brothers to-day, and 
called upon all, as the successive generations advance, to stand fast by the faith of the 
fathers and to uphold and maintain unimpaired the matchless institutions which are now 
ours. " You are the advanced guard of the human race; you have the future of the 
world," said Mme. de Stael to an American. After declaring that we are one by the mem- 
ories of our fathers ; we are one by the hopes of our children ; we are one bound together 
afresh by the electric chords of sympathy and sorrow, vibrating and thrilling day by day 
of the livelong summer through every one of our hearts for our basely wounded and bravely 
suffering president, he closed with the following invocation : " Go on, hand in hand, O 
States, never to be disunited! be the praise and the heroic song of all posterity. Join 
your invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds ; and then — but I will not add, as 
John Milton added, in closing his inimitable appeal on reformation in England two 
centuries and a half ago, 4 A cleaving curse be his inheritance to all generations who seeks 
to break your union ! ' No anathemas shall escape my lips on this auspicious day. Let 
me rather invoke, as I devoutly and fervently do, the choicest and richest blessings of 
Heaven on those who shall do most, in all time to come, to preserve our beloved country 
in unity, peace and concord." 

The oration was listened to with great interest, and at its conclusion the 
orator was loudly cheered, the band in the meantime playing the " Star-Spangled 
Banner." James Baron Hope, of Virginia, then read his Centennial poem with 
iine effect. 

Music by the band concluded the ceremonies. 

At the reception in Lafayette Hall, which followed these ceremonies, Secretary 
Blaine acted as master of ceremonies. Among the many who shook hands with the 
president was the widow of the late President Tyler. 

We have had two wars with Great Britain, but I do not think, in spite 
of the sharp words now and then, that there ever can be another. There was 
something very appropriate in the following order, which was read by Secretary 
Blaine : 

" In recognition of the friendly relations so long and so happily subsisting between 
Great Britain and the United States, in the trust and confidence of peace and good-will 
between the two countries for all centuries to come, and especially as a mark of the 
profound respect entertained by the American people for the illustrious sovereign 
and gracious lady who sits upon the British throne, it is hereby ordered that at 
the close of these services commemorative of the valor and success of our forefathers 
in their patriotic struggle for independence, the British flag shall be saluted by 
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the forces of the army and navy of the United States now at Yorktown. The 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy will give orders accordingly. 

" Chester A. Arthur. 

44 By the President. 

44 James G. Blaine, Secretary of State." 

The concluding ceremonies of Yorktown took place on the 20th of October, when 
nine thousand sailors, regulars and militia united in making the most impressive pageant: 
since the close of the war. Regiments or companies were present from sixteen states,, 
and thirteen of these were the original founders of the Union. They were under the 
command of General Hancock, and passed in review before the President, members o£ 
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the senate and house of representatives, governors of the states represented there,, 
their staffs, and the brilliant delegation of French and German guests of the government. 
It was a fit closing of one of the most striking celebrations ever held in this country. 

From the lengthy account you will see that the Yorktown celebration was successful 
and impressive in the highest degree. President Arthur, in his address, pointed out 
very clearly the good effect of such ceremonies which is to deepen our love of liberty 
and law. Surely nothing is more befitting than that the youth of our land should learn 
anew the lessons of patriotism by a study of the sacrifices and the heroic deeds of their 
forefathers in their great struggle for American independence. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF ARTHUR, 1 88 1-1 885— CONTINUED. 

SEVEN of the most important railways in the United States have their termini 
in Jersey City, from which point the city of New York can be reached only by 
crossing the Hudson River. I have no doubt that most of my readers have often 
crossed this noble river on the ferry-boats. Perhaps you have wondered— especially 
since the building of the East River Bridge — whether the time would not come when 
some other means of making the passage would be found. The same thought has 
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occurred to thousands of people, and you may be sure that, sooner or later, the means 
will be found. 

Manifestly there are two ways in which the passage by ferry-boat can be saved — 
by bridging or by tunneling the river. The stupendous cost of the former places it out 
-of the question, so that if the trip from New Jersey to New York is to be made in the 
.space of two or three minutes, it will have to be done by passing under the Hudson. 

But the cost of such a tunnel, made by the old-fashioned methods, is so vast that 
no company of capitalists would undertake it ; some cheaper method of tunneling must 
be found before the plan could be adopted. 

Let us look at the difficulties in the way. The river is a little more than a mile 
across— that is, at the place where it was finally decided that a tunnel should be made — 
while the approaches added more than a mile to this distance. The stream is sixty feet 
deep in the channel, and it was decided that at no place should the crown of the arch of 
±he tunnel approach nearer than twelve feet to the water. The tunnel, in order to 
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answer its purpose, would have to be large enough to contain two tracks. This could 
be done by making one passage broad enough, or by building two parallel to each other 
and side by side. 

I said that a cheaper method than the old-fashioned way would have to be 
found before any company would undertake to dig a tunnel under the Hudson. That 
cheaper method was believed to be the one known as the compressed air plan. This, 
briefly stated, is to keep a constant outward pressure from within the tunnel equal to- 
that of the water and weight outside. Of course an equilibrium would be the result, 
and it would not be necessary that the material between the air and water should be very 
strong or of great extent. 

The Hudson Tunnel Railroad Company was organized under the laws of New 
Jersey with a capital of $10,000,000, its purpose being to build a railway through a 
tunnel between Jersey City and New York. A year was spent in boring and taking- 
soundings, and work was begun in November, 1874, on the New Jersey side. It was 
decided to sink a shaft near the river line, and to start the tunnel from the side of the 
shaft. This shaft was thirty feet in diameter on the inside, and thirty-eight feet on the 
outside, the thickness of the wall at the bottom being four feet, and the top two and 
one-third feet. It was sunk to the depth of sixty feet below the ground surface. 

The tunnel was finally located on a line running easterly from Jersey Avenue, Jersey 
City, on Fifteenth Street, to Hudson Street ; thence to the New York City bulkhead 
line at the foot of Morton Street, and thence to the eastern station. In crossing from 
the Barclay Street ferry on the New York side to the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railway station in Hoboken, you will, after sailing about three-fourths of the 
distance, pass directly over the path of the tunnel. 

The company continued sinking the shaft until December 15, 1874, when the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railway Company stopped them by means of an 
injunction. From that time forward a great deal was heard about the tunnel under the 
Hudson, but the work was not resumed until five years later. There was much doubt 
expressed about its success, and it was believed that the litigation and expense would 
bankrupt any company that took hold of the work. 

Early in November, 1879, however, the shaft was in position, the rate of progress 
being about a foot a day. By and by the water forced its way into the shaft with such 
rapidity that a great deal of labor was required to keep it out. That, however, was a 
difficulty incident to all such enterprises. 

By this time the plans of the tunnel had been fully agreed upon. The portion under 
the river was to be 5,500 feet in length, the New Jersey approach 4,000 feet, and the 
New York about 4,500 feet, so that the entire length was to be 800 feet more than two 
and a half miles. It was intended to have not less than twelve feet of silt — of which 
the bed of the river is mainly composed — between the water and the top of the tunnel. 

It is not worth while to give a minute description of the process of tunneling under 
the Hudson, but a few facts will show the difficulties which were met with from the 
very first. 

Having sunk the shaft or immense well on the Jersey City side, the toilers, by 
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means of their cumbrous machinery, began to work out horizontally, or nearly, so, 
under the river-bed toward the New York side. The hour that they did so, the danger 
began. 

Besides the contrivances for pumping out the water that leaked in at a furious rate, 
there were other arrangements for lowering bricks, masonry and needed supplies. The 
great feature of this attempt at tunneling was, as you have learned, that of working by 
means of compressed air. So, as the laborers advanced, the air was driven in along 
with them until there was a pressure of twenty pounds to the square inch. After 
digging away enough silt in front, a curved iron plate was shoved forward at the highest 
part of the arch and bolted to the similar plate that had first been put in place. Others 
were quickly bolted down the sides of the arch, so that in a brief while an iron ring of 
plates arched over the roof from the bottom on one side to the bottom on the other. 
Then the masonry was put in place, the dirt drawn back on a car and finally carried to 
the surface and carted away. 

In telling you about the building of the Brooklyn Bridge, I made mention of the 
sufferings caused by persons working in the chambers below the surface where the air is 
compressed. It is sometimes the cause of death. The common name of the disease 
resulting from this compressed air is the " bends," and its symptoms are those of violent 
rheumatic twinges. When these pains affect the stomach, the result is almost always 
fatal, while those who have suffered severely never entirely recover. 

I must tell you about the effect of this peculiar state of things upon animals. A 
mule and a horse were let down from the top, and with much difficulty were got through 
the channel air-lock at the mouth of the tunnel to a point where they could give help to 
the men. The horse was old and was suffering from the heaves, and since the air pres- 
sure varied from twenty to thirty-three pounds per square inch, it was believed he was 
likely to succumb, but to the surprise of all he showed an improvement from the first. 
He was kept at work continually, but he gained in flesh, and before long his heaves 
departed. 

The mule, always a tough animal, gave no signs of any inconvenience, and during 
the seven months that the two labored below the. surface, did not seem to be aware of 
any change in his surroundings. When they were lifted above ground again, they were 
dosed with medicine so as to brace them against the change. The mule was soon as 
comfortable as ever, but the old horse died. 

I have spoken of the air-lock that was at the mouth of the tunnel. This was 
required to keep the compressed air within the tunnel, so that the outward pressure in 
all directions from the interior should never relax. This air-lock was of simple construc- 
tion. Coming down from the top to pass into the tunnel, one had to go through the air- 
lock. First an air-tight door was pushed open, then a few steps further on a second 
door opened which gave admittance into the tunnel. The two doors opening inward 
like valves were held shut by the outward pressure of the compressed air which was 
forced into the tunnel by means of an engine. 

In coming out of the mouth of the tunnel, you can see that the first door was easily 
opened, because the pressure of the compressed air on both sides was equal. Then 
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when the first door was closed the air could be released in the second door, until the 
pressure on both sides became equal, after which one could pass out and above without 
disturbing the compressed air within the tunnel. The doors of the air-locks were each 
provided with a glass bull's-eye. 

One way of getting the waste silt out of the tunnel must be told. It was mixed 
with water and shoved into the mouth of a large pipe, and then the pressure of the air 
blew it through and out the tunnel into the shaft, where it was lifted to the surface. 

Every step was taken with great care. Skilled men were at the head of the enter- 
prise, and they did nothing by guesswork. They advanced at first at the rate of a foot 
a day, but when the men became familiar with the work, the daily progress often 
amounted to five feet . This was remarkably rapid work and gave cause for encourage- 
ment. 

But no matter how great the care, there would always be danger, just as to-day, 
after all the improvements science can give, there is peril in the mines. As the men 
slowly worked out under the bed of the mighty river that flowed above, they knew the 
risk became greater, but the pay was good and there were always those that would take 
the chances. 

The electric light which they used cast such dark shadows that candles were needed 
at many points, and the toilers looked strange to each other as they moved hither and 
thither amid the dripping water and various appliances required by their work. 

Sometimes the trained ears would suddenly detect a peculiar hissing sound, and all 
would be startled: they knew that somewhere in the roof of the tunnel a crack 
had appeared and the compressed air was forcing its way out. Unless checked, the 
opening would rapidly widen, let out the air, and the river would rush in and all would 
be drowned, like the hosts of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. But some one would hurry to 
the threatened spot and dash plaster over it, the hissing would stop, and the work go on. 

Foot by foot the toilers crept under the Hudson until the huge hole had been bored 
for hundreds of feet beneath the stream. Above them swept one of the grandest rivers 
in the world, ebbing and flowing with the ocean, and bearing on its surface the shipping 
from all parts of the world. Looking aloft at the arch of the tunnel, the toilers knew 
that only a shell of earth was between them and the mighty stream, whose weight was 
beyond the power of imagination to grasp. Should that shell give way, the flood would 
be down upon them. 

Since there could be no certainty that the roof would not give way, you can under- 
stand how the men were continually on the alert lest sudden death should overtake them. 

Four classes, miners, welders, laborers and masons, were employed on the work 
which did not cease night or day. The miners advanced under the heading, the welders 
put the plates in place, the laborers disposed of the diggings, and the masons attended 
to the brick-work. They worked in shifts of eight hours each, twenty-eight men making 
a shift, who were given a half-hour in which to go to the surface to eat their meals. It 
was so arranged that one-half the men were on duty while the others went out. 

On the 1st of July, 1880, it was found that the lines and grades of the tunnel, which 
had been finished for a distance of nearly three hundred feet from the shaft, were not 
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good. The shape was irregular, partly due to the fact that the plates were put up too 
much in advance of the masonry and a slight settlement followed. This was remedied 
by increasing the air pressure and by 
keeping the plates and masonry work 
closer together. 

You know that it is hard to make 
an apartment air-tight. Indeed it is 
almost impossible. The pressure of 
the air within the tunnel caused a 
great deal to pass through the pores 
of the bricks. They were painted but 
this was of little help. A wash of pure 
cement repeated several times did more 
good. 

It was about half past four o'clock 
on the morning of July 21, 1880, that 
a leak occurred, believed to have been 
caused by a plate not being properly 
fastened against the shaft, for it was 
seen that the air was escaping upward 
alongside the shaft. Whatever the 
precise cause, it was due to careless- 
ness. 

Eight men, including the assistant 
superintendent, Peter Woodland, were 
in the air-lock and twenty men in the 
tunnel beyond. The eight men looked 
in each other's faces and for the 
moment were uncertain what they 
ought to do. Before they could decide, 
the roof suddenly gave way and the 
falling dirt and plates wedged the inner 
door of the air-lock immovably fast. 
You can see that unless this was 
speedily opened the other men were 
doomed, for they were shut in the tun- 
nel which in a few minutes would be 
filled by the waters of the Hudson River. You can imagine with what frantic desperation 
the poor fellows tugged at the door that shut them in from the world outside, but their 
fiercest efforts could not open it. 

The persons within the air-lock stayed until it was clear that no mortal power could 

save the twenty men imprisoned beyond. Then they broke the glass bull's-eye in the 

outer end of the lock. This allowed the compressed air within to rush out and quickly 
159 
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brought the pressure within and without to an equilibrium, and the outer door was easily 
swung open. Seven of the men passed out and were saved, but Peter Woodland, 
remaining to make one final effort to release his imprisoned men, was himself over- 
powered by the rushing water, and was lost. 

The accident was one of the most shocking that can be imagined. The news that 
twenty men toiling in the tunnel under the Hudson had met with a death so sudden and 
awful caused a sensation of horror throughout the country. The scenes when the news 
was carried to the families of the poor fellows were heartrending. A feeling of anger 
was mingled with that of pity, for every body knew that had proper care been used, the 
accident, as it was called, never could have taken place. 

But the men were dead and the task remained to recover their bodies from the cruel 
grasp of the waters in the tunnel. This was a task of extreme difficulty, for when all 
the pumping capacity at command was applied it could not draw out the water from the 
shaft. The divers who went down found that the air-lock was partly filled with silt, and 
they could not stop the in-rush of water. It was noticed that in the shaft it rose and 
sank with the tide, proving that it had a subterranean connection with the river. The 
water in the shaft was lowered when all the forcing capacity was called into use because 
it was fed through the air-lock which was partly closed by debris when the water first 
rushed through. 

After careful experimenting it was decided that the best plan was to sink a caisson. 
Accordingly a coffer-dam was begun. It was forty-six feet square, while the caisson was 
of somewhat less dimensions. 

While lowering the caisson the water was driven out by air, the pressure being- 
increased with the depth. In October, 1880, the required depth of forty-two feet below 
the top of the shaft, or thirty-eight feet below mean tide was reached. The old con- 
necting chamber was then cleaned and the bodies of the twenty-one men who had 
perished three months before were taken out. 

The next step was to resume work on the tunnels. It was known that a serious 
obstacle would be met with the attempt to open the south tunnel, which had been 
finished only a short distance from the end of the connecting chamber and beyond which 
was the crib-work of the docks through which the water had ebbed and flowed ever since 
the accident. 

The difficulty was overcome in time, when the work was practically in the same 
shape as before the accident, except that the temporary entrance had been replaced 
by a strong chamber of masonry, and more facilities had been made for entering: 
the tunnel. 

I have spoken of the electric light that was used for illuminating the tunnel. One 
of these lamps was sufficiently powerful to give brilliant light for a distance of a hundred 
and fifty feet. The occasional haze and the absence of all reflecting substances forced 
the adoption of candles which were used by the men to light the shadowed spaces. The 
masons were obliged to employ these while working alongside the electric light if its 
rays were intercepted by interposing substances. The arc light only was used. 

The working-chamber was connected by telephone wires with the office above 
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ground. The noise at the inner end made it necessary to place the instrument in a 
small closet. 

I told you how the silt was softened by water and blown out through a pipe by 
means of the compressed air within. One day, when nearly all the silt had been removed 
from the well at the working-chamber, so that the end of the pipe was almost uncovered, 
the valve became clogged and could not be closed. The rest of the silt whizzed through 
the pipe and then the compressed air followed with a roaring noise. One of the foremen 
started for the air-lock with most of the men at his heels, all in a panic. The superin- 
tendent, who happened to be present, caught up a shovel and put it over the end of the 
pipe against which it was forced and held tight by the air. The upward pressure was 
thus stopped and a brick that had caught in the valve dropped out. Then all danger 
was past, as indeed it was as soon as the shovel was placed over the entrance. 

Coolness and presence of mind are contagious. While the men were working in the 
caisson the superintendent saw that they were nervous and ready to take alarm ac 
the least cause. He arranged some cement sacks and, stretching out upon them, 
dropped off to sleep. When he awoke he found that a great deal more work had been 
done than he anticipated; and, better than all, the men were cheerful and full of 
confidence. 

In November, 1882, work on the New Jersey side was stopped for lack of funds. 
The accident had been almost a death-blow to the enterprise, though at the time of the 
stoppage, work was progressing very satisfactorily. Over forty yards of finished tunnel 
was put in during the last month. The north tunnel had been built for a distance 
of 1,550 feet from the shaft and the south tunnel for 570 feet. Work being stopped, 
water began to ooze into the tunnels from leaks around the shaft, so that the whole was 
flooded in the course of several weeks. 

About twenty-five yards from the caisson had been finished on the New York side. 
On March 20, 1883, steam was turned on and compressed air was forced in again. Work 
continued for four months, during which seventy-two feet of masonry was put in the 
north tunnel, and twenty-three feet of the south tunnel was completed. Work was again 
suspended for want of funds. In the spring of 1886 the New Jersey end was pumped 
out, when all the masonry was found to be in perfect condition. The property of the 
old Hudson River Tunnel Company was bought in 1903 by a syndicate, who formed the 
New York and New Jersey Railroad Company, and have energetically pressed the under, 
river work which is to be connected with the underground system of New York. 

The centennial of the evacuation of New York City by the British fell upon one of 
the most disagreeable days of the year. Rain drizzled from the sky, the pavements were 
wet, and a cutting northeast wind blew, but the 26th of November, 1883, was too famous 
an anniversary to be slighted by the patriots who had been engaged, with now and then 
an intermission, in celebrating centennials for the past eight years. 

From the first gray streakingsof daylight, the multitudes of visitors swarmed into the 
metropolis. The ferry-boats seemed never to get done emptying themselves of troops, 
firemen, veterans, flags, cannons, engines, bands and banners. Processions of men in 
uniform filed out of the depots with their deafening drums, their gleaming guns, theii 
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banners and flags, and mingled with the other files that issued from hotels and armories 
until the up-town streets and avenues were gay with colored costumes. 

By nine o'clock, Broadway from the Battery to Fiftieth street was so packed with 
persons that you would have thought it impossible for anyone to force his way through; 
but you know what the police can do with their clubs and strong arms. They hollowed 
out a canal through the vast throng by pushing the people into compact lines from curb 
to house, each of which line was ten feet wide, and nearly five miles long. Above these 




RELICS OF THE FRANKLIN EXPEDITION 



lines was not a vacant window, and many of the roofs 
and trees looked as if they were in danger of falling with 
the weight of the people crowded upon them. ^^ JAm 

There were a hundred thousand on the west side of Madison Square, and nearly as 
many on the west and south of Union Square. In the side streets close to Broadway 
were more than a thousand trucks fitted with planks for seats for spectators who eagerly 
paid a quarter of a dollar or more for the privilege. 

A little before ten o'clock President Arthur and General Grant were driven up past 
the gleaming forest of arms, the red lines of firemen, the shining instruments of the 
musicians and the grim masses of Grand Army men waiting in every side street from 
Twenty-eighth to Fifty-seventh Street. Rain had begun to fall, and the tens of 
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thousands of umbrellas that were used were not enough to protect half the people from 
the wet. 

At last the four black horses drawing the president's half-open carriage rattled up 
Fifty-seventh Street from Madison Avenue. The regulars lowered their flags and 
presented their arms as a salute to the president, while the band played " Hail to the 
Chief." Then for three hours the various bodies drawn up on either side of the avenue 
continued one after the other to swing into line. For four hours the platoons marched 
past, until the eye grew weary watching the uniforms drenched with the rain that poured 
steadily downward. 

Directly after the Grand Marshal came the Philadelphia City Cavalry, and the big 
troopers looked fine in their red coats, white breeches, steel helmets with black curved 
plumes, mounted on spirited horses and carrying their sabres at their shoulders and 
their carbines slung. Much interest was shown in one company of Fifth Artillery 
regulars, whose new bayonets looked like big trowels of steel. It is said that this is the 
only artillery organization that has been kept up from Revolutionary days to the present. 

Next came the distinguished guests in carriages, President Arthur and General 
Grant facing each other, the latter looking pale and pinched, the former stolid and 
dignified. Then came a number of governors who were of little account in such a crowd, 
followed by any number of aldermen who were noticed only by their friends. The 
Governor's Foot Guard of Connecticut wore the British uniform of a hundred years ago. 
The high shield fronts to their caps, the white knee-breeches, and the leggings were a 
striking picture of the soldiers who just a century before had marched outof New York 
town, never again to set foot on American soil. 

But I shall not tell you about the different companies that formed the memorable 
parade through the soaking rain. None was applauded more than the veterans, with 
their gray hairs, faded uniforms, tattered battle-flags and their indifference to the 
drenching storm to which they had been become accustomed twenty years before. 
Sedgwick Post of the Grand Army was led by a little girl in zouave cap and with her 
golden hair streaming over her shoulders. After her clothing was saturated, she accepted 
a veteran's cape and buttoned it around her neck. General Franz Sigel marched as a 
private in the ranks of one post. Hawkins' Zouaves were among the first and most daring 
volunteers in the war for the Union, and they were now represented by the few that 
were left, who, during a halt, sang " Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom." No more 
appropriate tune could have been found than that playe4 by most of the bands, " Wait 
till the Clouds Roll By." Duryea's Zouaves looked picturesque in their white, yellow, 
and blue dress, as did " Black Jack," a war-horse wounded at Gaines Mills, but showing 
little signs of age, as he was led garlanded among the men. You may form some idea of 
the extent of the parade when told that it took four hours for it to pass any point, and 
the number of men in line was about 30,000. 

The storm interfered with the display on the water, but there were many boats and 
a fine show of bunting, and much blowing of steam-whistles, a fog-horn on the East River 
side overpowering every other noise by its horrible blasts that made people fairly 
tremble. 
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The Sub-Treasury Building, the Stock Exchange, the Drexel Building and other 
structures near by were decorated with flags and streamers. At one o'clock President 
Arthur reached the Sub-Treasury Building. Governor Cleveland and his staff, Secretary 
Folger, Mayor Edson, Assistant Bishop Potter, J. Q. A. Ward the sculptor, and other 
well-known citizens were already present. The surrounding streets and all the windows 
that gave a view of the scene were crowded. It was on this spot, as you well know, 
that Washington took the oath of office as the first president of the United States, and 
it was here that a statue of the great man was about to be unveiled. 

President Arthur stood on the pedestal under an umbrella, held by a friend. Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs read a prayer, and Mr. Royal Phelps, on behalf of the Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce reported the completion of the work, which he presented 
and which was accepted by President Lane who said it would be unveiled by Governor 
Cleveland. 

By a sharp jerk the governor snapped the slender cord that held the American 
flags wrapped about the statue, and as the bronze figure burst to view the vast assem- 
blage broke into cheers in which they were quickly joined by the forts whose cannons 
began thundering the moment the signal was given from the top of the building. 

Perhaps you have seen this statue in which the sculptor, J. Q. A. Ward, has repre- 
sented Washington in the act of taking the oath of office as President. The figure is 12 
feet 6 inches high and weighs 5,900 pounds. Washington is represented as dressed in 
the uniform which he bought for the occasion. A military cloak covers the left shoul- 
der, and falls from the right shoulder. There is a short column on which the cloak 
catches. On this column rests a copy of the Bible, and the outstretched hand of Wash- 
ington is supported by it in the act of taking the oath. The left hand rests on the hilt 
of a dress-sword. The portrait is from Stuart's celebrated picture and Houdon's bust. 
The idea of the falling military cloak is to suggest that Washington was leaving the 
military for the civil life. 

The rostrum is 7)4 feet high and 16 feet long. The height of the whole structure, 
including the statue is 22 feet. On the front of the pedestal is the inscription : 



On this Site, 
In the Building then known as Federal Hall, 

George Washington, 

Took the Oath of Office as First President 

of the 

United States of America, 

April 30, A.D. 1789. 



The slab on which the statue stands bears the inscription, indicating that it is the 
stone on which Washington stood in Federal Hall when he took the oath of office. 
This is the stone which has been many years imbedded in the wall of Bellevue Hospital. 
Within the pedestal, Mr. Royal Phelps, on behalf of the committee, placed a sealed box 
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containing specimens of all the coins of the United States, copies of newspapers, 
records of the Chamber of Commerce, and other matters. 

When the statue had been unveiled, President Lane, addressing President Arthur, 
formally presented it to the Government of the United States. President Arthur took 
off his hat and, after the renewed cheering which greeted him had subsided said : 

"Mr. President and Fellow-Citizens: It is fitting that other lips than mine 
should give voice to the sentiments of pride and patriotism which this occasion can not 
fail to inspire in every heart. To myself has been assigned but a slight and formal part 

in the day's exercises, and I shall 
not exceed its becoming limits. 
I have come to this historic spot, 
where the first president of the 
'republic took oath to preserve, 
protect and defend its Constitu- 
tion, simply to accept in behalf of 
the government this tribute to his 
memory. Long may the noble 
statue you have here set up stand 
where you have placed it, a monument alike to your own generosity and public spirit 
and to the wisdom and virtue and genius of the immortal Washington." 

Mr. George William Curtis then delivered a part of the oration he had prepared. 
Among other things he said : 

" The spot upon which we stand was the site of the second City Hall, which for more 
than a hundred years was the seat and center of the active political life of the state and 
city. Here, in 1735, the trial of John Zenger, one of the most famous and significant 
causes in the colonial annals, established the freedom of the American press and declared 
the cardinal principle of its liberty — that the publication of the truth is not a libel. 
From the Assembly of New York, sitting in this place in 1764, proceeded the protest 
against the Stamp" Act, and here the Committees of Correspondence were appointed 
which combined and organized colonial action. In this ancient hall assembled the 
Stamp Act Congress, the first congress of the United Colonies, whose clear and uncom- 
promising voice announced the American purpose and foretold American independence. 
From the balcony of the hall that stood here, the Declaration "of Independence was 
first read to the citizens of New York, and, although the enemy's fleet had entered the 
harbor, the people as they listened tore down the royal arms from the walls of the hall 
and burned them in the street, as their fiery patriotism was about to consume the royal 
power in the province. Here sat the Continental Congress in 'its closing days. Here 
descended upon our fathers the benediction of the personal presence of Washington. 
Here may the moral grandeur of his character and his life inspire our children's children 
forever." 

The ceremonies ended with the singing of " Old Hundred." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF ARTHUR— 1 88 1- 1 885 — CONTINUED — GREELY'S EXPEDITION. 

A THRILLING story connected with the administration of President Arthur is the 
famous Arctic Expedition, in which it may be said that the civilized world was 
interested. 

One of the strangest facts is the fascination that the Arctic regions possess for 
^explorers. As you well know, they are the most barren portions of the globe : the awful 
.desolation is beyond the power of imagination. Icebergs, snow, driving storms, hail and 
.darkness are the distinguishing features of the great lone land where even the hardy 
Esquimaux succumb to the frightful cold. Month after month the Arctic night broods 
over those dreadful solitudes, lit up now and. then by the flames of the aurora borealis, 
.and the stillness is so profound and the loneliness so terrible that men sometimes lose 
their senses and go mad. 

And yet, as I have said, the Arctic region holds a strange charm for the explorers 
that have braved its perils. Navigators have sailed up Baffin Bay and never come back 
.again ; others, after suffering great hardships that caused the death of most of their com- 
panions, have safely reached home. Then, after regaining health and strength, their first 
wish has been that they might make another visit to the polar region from which 
they had such a narrow escape with their lives. 

There is an attraction for these brave explorers in the mystery about the North Pole. 
- No human being has ever reached the 90th degree of latitude, and that problem remains 
to be solved, as well as that of the open polar sea and other phenomena of the air and of 
the ocean. 

You must not suppose that all the expeditions sent to the extreme north have been 
with a view of finding the North Pole. It is true that a large number have engaged in 
that search, but other expeditions have started out to hunt for those who failed to come 
back when expected ; and these not returning were in turn searched for by new parties. 
Many years ago, Sir John Franklin and his crew were lost in the extreme north, and 
expedition after expedition has been sent out to find them. Misfortune has overtaken 
some of these, but it was learned definitely that Franklin and every one of his men 
perished in the bitter cold. 

In 1880, it was proposed by an international polar commission that different countries 
should unite in establishing meteorological stations in the polar regions. This was for 
the purpose of studying the phenomena of the weather and of the magnetic needle, 
^concerning which a great deal is yet to be learned. 

Congress made an appropriation for establishing a scientific colony at the two places 
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named for occupation by the Americans — Point Barrow, in Alaska, and Lady Franklin 
Bay, in Grinnell Land. These stations were to be occupied for periods varying from one 
to three years. 

The party for the Lady Franklin Bay expedition consisted of First Lieutenant 
-Adolphus W. Greely, U. S. A., commander; Lieutenants F. S. Kislingbury and James 
JJ. Lockwood, U. S. A., as assistants, and Dr. O. Pavy as surgeon and naturalist. Besides, 
there were twenty-two sergeants, corporals and privates, all connected with the army, and 
two Esquimaux. All the other attempts to establish circum-polar stations — a dozen or 
so in number — were successful, and the parties came back without loss of life. 

Since there was a probability that the station at Lady Franklin Bay might become 
permanent, every preparation was made with that end in view. The steamer Proteus 
was used to convey the expedition to the bay, the departure being made from the harbor 
of St. Johns, Newfoundland. * 

Now, if you will bear in mind certain facts about the Greely expedition, you will 
see that there was no reason for the dreadful disaster which overtook it. Remember that 
it did not set out with the purpose of groping for the famous northwest passage, or with 
a view of finding the North Pole. It was intended that the Greely expedition should 
be confined to the waters of Smith's Sound, with which thousands of navigators are 
familiar. All, then, that was necessary to insure its safe return was to choose a base 
with the certainty that it would be kept up: that is, Greely had only to fix upon some 
point not too far north to be reached with ease by other parties, where his government 
would keep a good stock of supplies upon which he could fall back after penetrating as 
far as he chose toward the north. Carrying forward stores from this base, it was a com- 
paratively easy matter, by means of the sledges, to place them at other points on the 
journey northward, so that the explorers would be sure of an unfailing supply on their 
return. 

The scheme was that an expedition party should be sent to Lady Franklin Bay in 
the summer of 1883, to bring back Greely 's party, or to leave plenty of provisions near 
his station for his use on his return. A voyage for the latter purpose was made the 
previous year by the Neptune, which landed a quantity of stores at Cape Sabine, hid them 
in a cache, and marked the spot so that Greely could find it. 

The relief expedition in 1883 consisted of two vessels, the steam whaler Proteus and 
the United States gunboat Yantic, the two under the command of Lieutenant E. A. 
Garlington, of the cavalry service. While near Cape Sabine, and before she had landed 
lier supplies, the Proteus was caught in the ice, crushed and sunk. Garlington and his 
men escaped with great difficulty in the boats and made their way southward to Uper- 
navik, where they had left the Yantic. From that point Garlington returned to the 
United States, his expedition having proved a failure. 

You will understand from what I have told you that this failure left Lieutenant 
Greely and his party in great peril, for when they should come back to Lady Franklin 
Bay, they would naturally be in want, and finding no food and being without the means 
of getting what was needed, would perish from starvation. 

I will now tell you the story of those brave explorers. 
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The Greely expedition sailed from St. Johns, July 7, 1881, in the steamer Proteus. 
This, as you have just learned, was the relief vessel which was afterward crushed and 
sunk in the ice. She was what is called a barkentine, two hundred and fifty feet in length 
and of six hundred tons burden. She had been built in Scotland, and had made several 
voyages within the Arctic circle. A steam launch, the Lady Greely, rested on the main 
deck. 

Just as the sun was setting, on the second day out, the first iceberg was seen and was an 
object of much interest to all. Fully three-fourths of an iceberg is always under the 
surface, and when we see a mass of ice a thousand feet long and several hundred feet 
high, we may know that the iceberg itself is of great size. 

By the close of the nth of July, the Proteus had made a distance of seven hundred 
miles, and no land was in sight. The next day the explorers sighted an ice-floe extend- 
ing over one quarter of the horizon. Some of the detached pieces showed resemblances 
to dogs, seals, and other animals, and one of them was an almost perfect picture of a 
vast ruin, with its pillars and domes. By this time the days had lengthened, beginning 
between one and two o'clock in the morning and ending at ten. Although the day 
lasted a long while, the fog was too dense for the navigators to tell when the sun rose 
and set. 

The following day the weather continued cloudy and an ice-floe delayed the party 
two hours. Large icebergs were almost continually in sight, their colors being a beautiful 
combination of white, blue and green. As yet no weather had been encountered that 
might be said to be Arctic in its severity, although it was soon to come. 

On the 1 6th the Proteus steamed carefully through the fog, and about noon the coast of 
Disco Island loomed up in the horizon directly ahead. The bluffs are five hundred feet 
high and are barren and desolate. Here and there they are broken by deep ravines or 
cafions, approaching the sea at different angles. 

Among the swarming icebergs the party were interested in two that were joined by 
an enormous arch high enough for the ship to sail beneath, but you may be sure that the 
Proteus made no such attempt, for had the berg broken asunder at that moment, the ship 
would have been crushed like an egg shell. After leaving it far behind, the Proteus fired 
a signal gun for a pilot. A moment later a deep rumbling noise was heard and looking 
back the men saw the vast arch come down into the sea with a crash that threw the 
spray a hundred feet in the air and sent a heavy wave, against the ship two miles away. 

The settlement of Disco is also known as Godhaven and Lively. When Greely and 
several of his friends went ashore they found the dwellings were squalid huts with the 
exception of those of the governor and the inspector. There are also several warehouses 
and a church, all built of wood. In the house of the inspector were a piano, a billiard 
table, carpets, pictures and bric-i-brac, so that even in that far-off station there were signs 
of civilization. 

The visitors were treated with much cordiality and they joined in a dance that was 
in progress. Kislingbury gave an exhibit of Indian dancing that he had learned on the 
western plains, and was heartily applauded. 

Upernavik was reached on the 23d of July, the heavy fog keeping with the ship 
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the entire distance, while icebergs were always in sight. Soon after reaching Upernavik, 
Lieutenant Lockwood was sent with a number of helpers to a place called Proven to get 
Esquimau guides and clothing suitable for the extreme latitudes. The voyage was 
made on the steam launch through one of the inner passages. 




A LOOKOUT IN THE CROW'S NEST. 



The Greenland settlements belong to Denmark, which exercises a certain control 
over them.. Lieutenant Lockwood found near the shore at Proven four large warehouses 
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where seal oil was stored before shipment, and where also the Danish government keeps 
a large stock of supplies to be issued to the settlers in case of emergency. 

When the Proteus left Upernavik, she had laid in a good stock of fresh food consist* 
ing of over a hundred birds that had been shot. She had also thirty-two Esquimau 
dogs, and two native guides, so it would seem that she was fully fitted to perform the duty 
on which she had been sent. 

The weather was unusually mild. McClintock was frozen in for a whole year iir 
Melville Bay, but Greely saw no ice except a few bergs. One of these, three hundred 
feet long, and half as high, lost several huge pieces, which so disturbed its center of 
gravity that it made a plunge and turned completely over, before it settled to rest 
again. 

You may have read that Sir John Ross saw masses of red snow in this latitude, and 
our friends watched the shore for it. They saw some that was discolored, but nothing 
like what Ross describes. A landing was made on the most easterly of the Cary Islands, 
and search instituted for the cache of provisions left there by Sir George Nares. The 
thirty-six hundred rations were found in good* condition, although some of the biscuits 
were mouldy. Most kinds of food can be kept for a long time in the Arctic latitudes. 
Some red snow was seen at this point, and a number of eider ducks were shot. 

The Proteus anchored at Littleton Island on the 2d of August. Some of the crew 
visited " Life-boat Cove," and brought back several articles deposited there by the 
Polaris expedition in 1873. Search was also made for the cairn and letters left for Nares 
by the Pandora. The letters were found, but not the cairn. Several tons of coal 
were left here to be used by the explorers in case they should need it on their 
return. 

Pushing up Kennedy Channel, with every thing favorable, the party left a deposit of 
hard bread, pemmican and rum, near Franklin Island and Carl Ritter Bay. A few miles 
north, however, and in sight of Cape Baird, they were stopped by a vast ice-pack against 
which the steamer dashed in vain. They drifted slowly south with the pack, until the 
nth of August, when the ice barrier gave way and the Proteus quickly forced its way 
through the broken ice to Bellot Island, which is at the beginning of Discovery Harbor. 

The explorers had now reached Lady Franklin Bay or Sound. At a spot in the im- 
mediate vicinity, called Fort Conger, it had been ordered that the signal station should 
be established. The voyage of the Proteus was ended and she was soon to start back for 
Newfoundland. 

Since it was desirable to place the station near the coal mine on Watercourse Bay,. 
Lieutenant Lockwood was sent with two companions to investigate. The map prepared 
by Nares located the bay seven miles distant on the strait, and separated it from Dis- 
covery Harbor by a mountain ridge. While the party were following a ravine they came 
in sight of seven musk-oxen, quietly grazing. Several shots were fired at long range 
without effect. Then the animals were followed up the hill and into the valley on the 
other side. A little maneuvering enabled the hunters to surround them, and every one 
was shot down. Going back to the ship, they got help and the carcasses were taken back, 
forming a welcome addition to the larder. 
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After supper another start was made for Watercourse Bay, the mate of the vessel 
going with the party. On the way they slew two more musk-oxen and soon found the 
indications of coal for which they were searching. Lieutenant Lockwood, however, re- 
ported that although the proposed site was excellent, it would be too dangerous to unload 
the ship at that point, because of the moving ice, while Discovery Harbor, though full of 
ice of great thicknes, was so land-locked that it was safe. 

All hands set to work and the ship was soon unloaded, after which they began to 
build a house, living in the meantime in tents. On the 19th of August the Proteus 
started on her return for Newfoundland. She was caught in the ice, however, and held 
fast for a long time. Lieutenant Lockwood went to her help with the steam launch, but 
the ice was too much for him and he had to leave the larger vessel to work herself clear 
as best she could. 

While the men were busy with the house, Lockwood and Kislingbury tramped 
through the surrounding country after ptarmigans and other game, but met with little 
success. On the 23d of August the house was occupied, and Lockwood superintended 
the laying out of the observatory and the digging for the foundation pier of the transit. 
The ground was found frozen for a depth of thirty inches. 

When the house was finished the explorers were in comfortable quarters. On Sun- 
day, August 28, all work was stopped. Lieutenant Greely read a chapter from the 
Bible, and the sacred day was properly observed. It had been decided to send an ex- 
ploring expedition along the northern coast of Greenland, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Kislingbury as senior officer, but he and Greely were not on good terms, and the 
latter ordered that the expedition should be in charge of Lockwood. 

It was desirable to establish a depdt on the channel for explorations, and Lockwood 
left in company with Sergeants Brainard and Cross to examine St. Patrick's Bay, north- 
east of the station. The journey proved very laborious, and the party returned to camp 
with frost-bitten feet and utterly tired out. 

The first depdt was established at St. Patrick's Bay, the report of Lockwood settling 
the question. The men were not idle. Exploring parties were continually tramping 
over the neighborhood, sometimes wandering for many miles from camp. A great deal 
of game was shot, and many of the troublesome wolves were killed by means of arsenic 
The birthdays of different members of the party were appropriately celebrated, and dur- 
ing this part of the expedition at least, the life of the men was as pleasant as could be 
desired. But these good times did not last long. 

On the 16th of October the sun went down to remain out of sight for four months* 
The thermometer registered as low as 40 below zero, and the moisture within the build- 
ing was congealed on the window panes to the depth of an inch. The wolves were so 
bold that no one dared move away from the building without firearms. 

On the 1st of November, Lieutenant Lockwood with seven companions started to 
try the passage of the straits, with a view of pushing his way to the place where the ex- 
plorer Hall made his winter quarters. They dragged after them a sled, which with its 
load weighed half a ton. A boat was on the sled to be used when they should reach open 
water, but after much toil they found it impossible to advance. 
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It is during such dismal seasons that great ingenuity is used to find means of reliev- 
ing the oppressive monotony. A paper was started, called the Arctic Moon. The men 
had grown weary of playing cards and games, and indeed weary of each other's society. 
Sometimes hours would pass without a word being spoken by any one, and many a meal 
was eaten in perfect silence. The reading matter was conned over and over again, and 
in the effort to hit upon something new the newspaper enterprise was set on foot. 

Of course it was impossible to print a journal, for there was no means with which to 
do it. It was therefore published in script, a number of copies being made by the hekto- 
graph process. The A rctic Moon contained some bright articles, of little interest, how- 
ever, to any one except the explorers themselves. 

Among other things done was the formation of a class in arithmetic, which was 
taught by Greely, and a class in geography and grammar taught by Lockwood. Thanks- 
giving Day aroused all to something like the enthusiasm they would have felt at home, 
and they made unusual efforts to entertain one another. The first event was a snow-shoe 
race of a hundred yards, which was won by Brainard. Nearly all entered for the foot- 
race and Ellis carried off the prize. Next was a race between the dog teams of the two 
Esquimaux, and last of all was a shooting match, which on account of the gloom had to 
be at short range. Then came the dinner, of far better quality than thousands of meals 
eaten that day in other parts of the world. Lieutenant Greely gave out the prizes in the 
evening. He afterward turned out of a tea-cup what seemed to be a solid piece of lead 
on the table ; it was mercury, however, and you know that the weather must have been 
•extremely cold in order to freeze quicksilver. 

There are many strange facts connected with such expeditions as the one about which 
I am writing. Many years ago, when Fremont's command lost their way in the Rocky 
Mountains, the scientific members and those that had undergone experiences almost as 
terrible, warned the rest against the fatal effects of yielding to the drowsiness which 
would be sure to come with the extreme cold. To surrender in such cases means death. 

Yet the persons who knew this fact and cautioned the rest were the first ones to 
yield, while Fremont and those who were supposed to be in special need of the advice 
held out better than the old mountaineers. So now it was, that the first members of 
the Greely expedition to give way were their two Esquimau guides. They were pain- 
fully depressed, and one of them disappeared. After a long search he was found nine 
■miles off, hurrying as if from the pursuit of some peril. He came back with great 
reluctance and would give no reason for his strange action, which, however, was under- 
stood by the rest. Some days later, under the hallucination that he was in danger of 
being shot, the other Esquimau asked permission to go away, but was prevented. 

On the 13th of February, the thermometer fell to 65 below zero, that being 
the coldest weather met with up to that time. Pure brandy and glycerine were frozen 
hard, and the dogs suffered, though they preferred to lie in the snow outside rather than 
occupy the holes prepared for them within the tent. 

On the last day in February, Lieutenant Lockwood started on an experimental trip 
to Thank God Harbor. It may be said that he did this so as to prepare for his great 
iourney along the northern shore of Greenland. He took with him Brainard, Jewell, 
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Long and the two Esquimaux, with a couple of dog-teams. The latter made good time 
and reached their destination without accident. They found the observatory still stand- 
ing, and a short distance away was the grave of the Arctic explorer, C. F. Hall. The 
metallic head-board raised by the English and the other put up by Hall's comrades were 
still undisturbed. The inscription on the former ends with these words : " To Captain 
Hall, who sacrificed his life in the advancement of science, November 8, 1871. This 
tablet has been erected by the British Polar Expedition of 1875, which followed in his 
footsteps and profited by*is experience." 
This is the American inscription : 

In Memory of 

Charles Francis Hall, 

Late Commander U. S. Steamer Polaris, North Pole Expedition. 

Died November 8, 1871. 

" I am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, though 

he were dead, yet shall he live." 

A furious tempest came up while the party were absent on this trip, and Greely 
became so anxious that he sent Dr. Pavy and a number of men to relieve them. Though 
the distance traveled was nearly a hundred and fifty miles, the explorers fortunately 
were in no need of help. 

Lieutenant Lockwood was absorbed in the grand expedition which he intended to 
make along the northern coast of Greenland. He was a daring, ambitious young man, 
to whom the enforced idleness had become very irksome and to whom the enterprise was 
a source of delight. It was his intention to make his start about the 1st of April. 
Lieutenant Greely put the whole plan of operations in his hands and placed every thing 
at his disposal, for he had absolute confidence in the brave officer, who was fully worthy 
of it. 

The arrangements being made, Sergeant Brainard was to proceed with the support- 
ing parties to Cape Sumner in advance, leaving depot B, as it was called, with a weight 
of one hundred and thirty pounds to a man. Lockwood was to follow with five hundred 
pounds of pemmican on his dog sledge. Thus when they should come together at Cape 
Sumner they would have a good supply of stores. The start was made on the 2nd 
of April, amid cheers, the firing of pistols and the waving of flags. Three days later, 
Lockwood and his party reached the snow-house at depot A, where he found Brainard 
and the rest, making thirteen altogether. The quarters were very much crowded, but 
the men got through the night with little discomfort. The sight of an eagle perched on 
an iceberg was taken by all as a good omen of the success of the expedition. 

The route was to the northeast, crossing the straits at Cape Beechy, approaching to 
within five miles or so of the eastern shore, when they were to move directly toward 
Cape Sumner. The names which I give in following the footsteps of the Greely expedi- 
tion are all new to you and will not be found on your atlases, but if you will examine 
your map you will be able to follow with fair accuracy the track of the explorers. 

First. Fix on the 65th meridian of longitude west from Greenwich and trace that 
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down or up until it crosses the 82d parallel of north latitude. Now, with a little care in 
the use of the scale of your map, you can determine the 64th degree of longitude and 
81st degree of north latitude. When that is done you have fixed quite closely the spot 
where Fort Conger stands, and where the Greely party spent their first winter in the 
Arctic regions. From that point the path of the toiling explorers led a little south of 
northeast, until the utmost limit was reached. 

It is hard to understand the labor of such an expedition as the one of which I am 
now writing. Had the ice or snow been smooth, or even parfly so, the toil would not 
have been one-tenth of what it was ; but the ice was jumbled together in enormous 
irregular blocks, some of which were scores of feet in thickness. The wind blew a hur- 
ricane, carrying the snow with blinding force almost horizontally through the air and 
often bringing the toiling men, who were carrying their heavy loads, to a full stop. They 
continually slipped down and scrambled over the jagged masses hardly able to see each 
other's forms when separated by only a few paces. Very often they had to use their 
axes in order to make way for their sledges. 

On the afternoon of April 8, Lockwood and his party gained the high bluffs where 
they hoped to find some shelter from the furious tempest ; but it was worse, if possible, 
for the wind took the form of whirlwinds and eddies that filled the air so full of snow 
that it was difficult even to breathe. 

The explorers toiled on, however, often divided into two or three parties, each of 
which would become anxious about the others and spend a good deal of its time in hunt- 
ing them up. The men huddled in the sleeping bags at night, perspiring and freezing 
by turns, ate frozen food, and experienced many discomforts, but went bravely on with 
scarcely a thought of complaint. 

Some members of the brave little party broke down in health and were sent back, so 
that its numbers were reduced to nine. If you will fix on your maps the point where the 
82d parallel crosses the 60th meridian in Greenland, you will be very close to the spot 
where the party encamped on the 10th of April and where two of them were left, reduc- 
ing the number to nine. 

Halting at this point, Lieutenant Lockwood turned about with his dogs and went 
all the way back to the main station near Fort Conger, where, as you may suppose, Lieu- 
tenant Greeley and his friends were astonished to see them, but the round journey — a 
hundred miles in extent — was necessary to get new runners for their sledge and to obtain 
supplies that must be had and that could be got in no other way. 

The reunited friends had a feast together, after which Lockwood and the two Esqui- 
maux started once more on the 14th of April and made remarkably good time back to 
camp. Great as were the difficulties, Lockwood averaged two miles an hour. When 
the preparations for pushing the journey were finished, the party had three sledges 
drawn by the men and one dog-sledge. With the same grim heroism they had shown 
from the first, they toiled through the snow and ice until the 25th of April, when Lock- 
wood was thrilled by the knowledge that they had reached a point farther north than 
had yet been attained by an American, and that there was a prospect that he might 
surpass all others. 
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At intervals they cached provisions against their return. Now, if you will once more 
take your map of North America and find the point where the 55th meridian is crossed 
by the parallel marking 82 20 you will have a point close to Cape Bryant, which was 
an important station in the most famous journey ever made toward the North Pole. It 
was there that the supports of the party, as they may be called, withdrew and started 
back. All that were left to press on were Lieutenant Lockwood, Sergeant Brainard and 
the Esquimau Frederick. 

Twenty-five days' rations were taken. It was necessary, therefore, that the advance 
and return should be made within this period, since no other food could be obtained. 
Shaking hands with their old comrades, the latter moved southward, while the three 
lonely explorers resumed their toilsome tramp toward the northeast. The travel could 
not have been more laborious, the sledge often sinking so deep that half the load had to 
be taken off, while the utmost efforts of the men in pushing and pulling were required to 
help the dogs drag the other half a short way f when that was taken off and a return 
made for the rest. 

In longitude about 49 east and latitude about 82°45 lies Cape Britannia, which was 
seen but not reached by the explorer Beaumont. Lieutenant Greely thought Lockwood 
would be able to get as far as that, but no farther. But the daring young explorer had 
no thought of stopping there. He built a cairn and left a record of his travels up to that 
time ; also five days' rations and every thing that could be spared. He was like a runner 
stripping for the race. 

Leaving the Esquimau with the dogs in the camp, Lockwood and Brainard climbed 
the mountain near at hand nearly half a mile high and viewed the snowy landscape before 
them. To the northeast, the direction in which they were to travel, they saw twenty 
miles away, a dark promontory ending in a rocky headland which penetrated the Polar 
Ocean, while between were a number of islands separated by long dismal fords. Then 
looking off over half the horizon, nothing was seen but the ice of the Frozen Sea. The 
prospect was grand, but it was the grandeur of desolation. 

The three continued their slow advance, Lockwood frequently taking astronomical 
observations by which he found his exact latitude and longitude. The inspiriting thought 
which nerved the brave men was that they were steadily lessening the distance between 
them and the highest latitude ever attained by man : they meant to pass beyond that. 

You would scarcely expert to find any animal life in this desolate land, but now and 
then the explorers caught sight of it. They wounded a rabbit and then exhausted them- 
selves in running him down and gained an unsuccessful shot or two at a ptarmigan. 
The sun was so low that Lockwood, in making his observations, had to lie flat in the 
snow. 

There was such a sameness in this dismal tramp northward that it would be uninter- 
esting to give the details. The end of their journey was reached on the 13th of May, 
They were toiling forward when they came upon a broad deep crack in the ice over 
which they could not cross. The Esquimau was sent to find some narrower place. While 
he was gone, Lockwood and Brainard prepared to take an observation, but the fog sud- 
denly shut out the sun, much to their disappointment. On the right they saw a ridge of 
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high cliffs curving around so as to form an inlet, and beyond and across this inlet was the 
farther shore consisting of a line of high cliffs ending in a bold headland, while to the 
east was a mountain peak three-fourths of a mile high. 

The storm was so furious the next day that the men could do nothing but lie close 
within their tent and wait. As soon as it could be done, they began to take observations 
and make preparations for their long journey back. 

The observations were taken with the utmost care and under the best conditions. 
They made known the fact that the three men were then in latitude eighty-three 
degrees and twenty-four and a half minutes north, longitude forty degrees and forty- 
six and a half minutes west of Greenwich. This was farther north than was reached by 
the Nares expedition, sent out by England in 1875-76 for the purpose of making latitude 
alone. Lockwood and Brainard, indeed, HAD REACHED THE HIGHEST LATITUDE 
EVER ATTAINED BY MAN. Their hearts must have beat high with emotion when 
they realized the fact, and they were well content to turn their backs on the inhospitable 
North Pole, which has been sought for so many hundred years in vain. The extreme 
northern land where the explorers made their observation has been named Lockwood 
Island, while the most northern point which they saw, but did not try to reach, bears the 
name of Cape Robert Lincoln. 

The return journey was attended by the same hardships and sufferings that marked 
the advance to the north, and was one continual struggle from the first to the last. But 
no accident took place, and early in June they were back at Fort Conger, where 
Lieutenant Greely and his comrades gave a right joyous welcome to the brave men who 
had performed an exploit that will cause their names to live in history. 

Greely, indeed, advanced to Watercourse Bay to meet and greet his comrades, who 
were suffering from rheumatism, snow-blindness, and about all the ills, excepting scurvy, 
to which Arctic explorers are subject. 

Would that I could stop here with this record of one of the most heroic achieve- 
ments ever made by an explorer, but a woful sequel must be told. 

Lockwood could not content himself in idleness, even though he had performed a 
deed with which the most ambitious man might well be content. He was suffering with 
rheumatic pains in every part of his body, but he began to prepare for a trip through 
Lady Franklin Bay. On the 9th of June a grand celebration was had in honor of Long's 
birthday, and on the day following Lockwood, Brainard and the Esquimau Frederick, 
started with a dog-train on their journey. 

Beyond Keppell's Head, after considerable searching, they found the cache at Hillock 
Depdt, which had been left by Lieutenant Archer, R. N. Its discovery proved that 
Long had not reached the head of the ford, as he claimed to have done. 

The short summer was at hand, and the first rain they had seen fell, while during 
the middle of the day a great deal of snow melted and ran off in streams. The 
memorable Fourth of July was observed by shooting-matches and a game of base-ball. 
I am quite sure that base-ball has never been played before or since so near to the North 
Pole. 

The little steam launch of which I have spoken was repaired and taken down to 
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Dutch Island, all the party enjoying the excursion. Lieutenant Greely and several 
©thers made a visit to Lake Hazen, returning on the ioth of July. 

Despite these entertainments, as they may be called, all the men suffered from the 
most depressing weariness. As before, the officers often sat through a meal without 
speaking a word, hardly exchanging a syllable sometimes from morning to night. The 
poor fellows would ask themselves who was to blame for this distressing state of affairs, 
but it could really be charged to no one. The extreme depression of spirits was general, 
and no one felt like speaking. 

The party were waiting for the relief ship which they had good reason to expect. 
A report that it was in sight caused great excitement, but all were disappointed. There 
was much hunting, ducks, musk-oxen, geese, ptarmigans and other game being brought 
in almost daily. Two musk-oxen that were shot a mile inland on a steep slope were set 
rolling down the hill, and with a little help now and then, they tumbled all the way to 
the waiting launch far below. The launch, indeed, was a most valuable aid, and enabled 
the party to explore the surrounding coast quite thoroughly for a distance o f several 
hundred miles. 

As the days passed, all became anxious about the relief ship, long overdue. Hour 
after hour the dismal waste of icy waters was scanned by the explorers, but no sail or 
smoke of steamer greeted their longing gaze. It began to look as though the party 
would have to retreat the following summer in their boats — an ordeal that was viewed 
with much misgiving. 

All contemplated with unspeakable dread the prospect of spending another winter 
in this frightful country. Lockwood and several others would have preferred the 
desperate chance of extricating themselves by means of their boats ; but the days, weeks 
and months dragged by without bringing the relief ship, and the explorers, with a 
sadness that can not be understood, saw at last the long Arctic night close about them, 
and they bade a long farewell to the sun when, after a short course along the rim of the 
horizon, it dipped down to remain out of sight for months. 

On the 8th of January, 1883, Lieutenant Greely told his companions in misery that 
they would start for home not later than the 8th of August. Since their countrymen 
had abandoned them to their fate, they must look out for themselves. 

By the 1st of March all were busy making ready for their spring work. The first 
thing to be done was to supply the depdt with provisions on the eastern side, but Dr. 
Pavy and others were opposed to attempting any further explorations. They insisted, 
-with good reason, that the only thing to consider was the best means of getting out of 
the accursed country, but Lockwood was eager to make one more effort to approach the 
North Pole. 

Lockwood had fixed upon the eighty-fourth parallel as the point which he should 
reach before giving up the struggle. Greely had less hope than he, but he admired the 
courage of his daring officer, and was ready to give him all possible help. At half-past 
^eight, oh the morning of March 27, 1883, the start toward the northeast was made, 
Brainard and the Esquimau accompanying him as before. About two weeks later, Lieuten- 
ant Greely was reclining in his tent at Fort Conger, when Lockwood walked in and said, 
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" Well, here I am again; too much open water." 

It was a bitter disappointment for Lockwood to give up his scheme of reaching the 
eighty-fourth parallel and you may be sure that he and his brave companions put forth 
every effort of which man is capable, but when instead of ice they were confronted by 
open water across which they had no means of passing, it only remained for them ta 
retreat, the lieutenant still clinging to the hope that in the near future he would be able 
to realize his dream. 

One of the saddest facts about the suffering explorers was their lack of social har- 
mony. Greely, Lockwood and Brainard were the warmest of friends, but there were 
others who made it so unpleasant at Fort Conger that more than once Lockwood and 
his companions went out on their local explorations for no other purpose than to get awajr 
from their associations in camp. 

Having given up all hope of relief from the United States, Greely determined to* 
start homeward as soon as the condition of his icy surroundings would permit. 
The plan was to make their way as best they could to Littleton Island, where there was 
some reason to hope they would find a vessel that would take them back to Newfound* 
land. The boats used in the departure were the little steam launch, a whale boat, an 
English boat and a still smaller one that might prove useful in certain emergencies. 

The little fleet with the twenty-five explorers and a good supply of provisions 
started southward on the 9th of August, 1883. The voyage was an easy one for some 
time, but after awhile, they ran into a great deal of ice and the boats were so sharply 
nipped that they had to be hauled up on a floe. Open water appearing again, all the 
boats safely made their way to Sun Bay. Cape Lieber, twenty miles south from Fort 
Conger, was reached in the midst o. a blinding snow-storm. Landing on a bluff near 
the cape, the party waited for the ice to move so as to open the way for them along the 
western shore of the strait. A dense fog forced them to tarry longer than they wished, 
but the rest was grateful to all, and when they resumed their voyage it was in another 
snow-storm. 

For a week it was a continual battle with ice and tempest,during which Lieutenant 
Greely fell overboard and the launch met with an accident. On the 22d of August they 
were in Scoresby's Bay which was full of floating ice. The boats were pulled up on the 
floe and as the supply of coal was running low, every one saw that the party were in 
grave peril. As soon as the chance presented, they pressed on and were not stopped, 
until in Princess Marie Bay. A consultation was held by Lieutenant Greely with Lock- 
wood, Kislingbury, Pavy and Brainard in which their situation was fully discussed. 

All agreed that they were in extreme peril and were now actually struggling for their 
lives. It was proposed that the launch should be abandoned and the boats used to push 
along the western shore, but the majority opposed under the belief that they might be 
able to reach Littleton Island. 

Before long the party were obliged to abandon the smallest boat. Not only the 
ice but the tides were against them and more than one did not hesitate to declare that 
all were doomed — that there could be but the one inevitable end of this continual 
fighting for life in the face of the elements. 
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September 7, they saw the coast extending from Alexander Harbor to Cape Sabine. 
By this time it was clear that the launch was useless and it was decided to resort to sledge 
travel, two of the sledges carrying a boat each, and all drawn by the men. 

Before long they were compelled to abandon one of the boats. Probably half the 
party, among whom was the brave Lockwood, did not believe they would ever reach their 
homes alive. There was danger that the floe upon which they were drifting would carry 
them into Baffin Bay. Every thing went wrong. The tides were contrary, the trouble- 
some sludge ice abounded, and their food consisted only of scant rations of seal-blubben 
bread and tea. The floe began to split apart, and they had hardly time to move to 
another, when it broke into a hundred pieces. 

On the 29th of September, the floe touched another which joined a second and over 
the bridge thus formed, the party made their way to solid land, about thirteen miles 
from Cape Sabine. A reconnoitering party was sent to that point, but there was so much 
open water they were forced to come back. Since there was reason to fear they would 
have to spend all the winter there, they began their preparations. 

Another party was sent to Cape Sabine, and this time the members succeeded in 
bringing back important news. They learned of the wreck of the Proteus and found the 
cache left by the Neptune in 1882, an English cache and the stores brought from the 
wreck of the Proteus. These formed a welcome addition to the small stock of food in 
possession of the explorers. Among the treasures was a newspaper from which the 
party learned of the death of President Garfield, the loss of the Jeannette and the fears for 
the safety of the Greely expedition. 

A spot between Cape Sabine and Cocked Hat Island was fixed upon for a home 
during the coming winter. A new hut was put up, into which the party moved, the 
supplies being taken thither from the camp that they gave up. The success in finding 
the cache of provisions raised for a time the hopes of the men. 

In the latter part of October a party visited Cape Sabine, opened the English cache 
and built a cairn under which was placed a record of what had been done by the Greely 
expedition. On their return, Lieutenant Greely informed the men that he had decided 
to reduce the rations so that they might last to the first of March. There was no 
objection to this prudent step, though it allowed each person only about one-fourth of 
what he should have had. 

Once more came the long dismal days and nights, whose unspeakable loneliness 
almost took away the reason of the sufferers. They read over and over again the few 
newspapers that had been found in the cache t their old letters and the few books that had 
been saved. The gnawing hunger compelled them to eat mouldy potatoes, and when 
occasionally a fox was killed every particle was devoured. 

On the 25th of November the sun went down to stay out of sight until February. 
So the horrible and almost endless night closed around the explorers, who braced them- 
selves to meet it, though it looked as if none might be left to greet the sun when it should 
peep again above the rim of the horizon. 

We know that in order to resist cold the body must be well supplied with nourishing 
food, especially of the kind that gives heat. Fat and oil are heating, and so are object. 
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ionable in sultry weather, but if we should spend a winter in the Arctic regions we should 
be glad to drink oil or eat tallow candles. The spare rations caused Greely's men to feel 
the cold to a more painful degree than before, and the commander tried in many ways 
to divert their minds from the distressing craving for something to eat. He gave them 
lectures on geography, and engaged in a discussion about different sections of the- 
country. 

When persons suffer hunger for a long time, they are tormented by visions of tempt- 
ing food, so vivid that they seem almost real. So it was that the famishing explorers 
could think and talk of little else than feasting. They spread imaginary banquets to 
which they invited each other, and arranged for bounteous entertainments in the future 
at which every thing that money could buy should be spread for the delight of the 
palate. 

One night a dreadful grinding, crashing noise told that the ice had started down the 
straits. The men lay for hours listening, for there was something so terrible in the sound 
that no one could sleep. 

On the 2 ist of December, the awful polar night was half gone and a prayer of thank- 
fulness was uttered by all. Henceforth, slowly as the hours might drag, each one lessened 
the distance between them and sunlight. 

Corporal Ellison's feet were so badly frozen that in January both sloughed off, as 
-did also two of his fingers. A few days later, one of the party died and Lockwood and 
Greely had a talk about their own health. The former felt himself growing so weak that 
he asked Greely to leave him behind when the time should come for a move to Littleton 
Island. Lockwood was confident that he would be only a burden upon the rest, who 
-could leave him his share of rations and send for him from Littleton Island. Greely 
replied that under no circumstances would he abandon one of his men while he was alive. 

Early in February an attempt was made to reach Littleton Island in the hope of 
finding the relief ship or the stores that had been left by it, but the men were turned 
back by the open water. . Daily observations were made of the straits, in the hope of 
finding them frozen over so that the party might make their way to the Greenland shore, 
which could plainly be seen when the weather was clear, but every time the eye met the 
long stretch of open water. Summer was coming on and it was soon certain that the 
straits would hot be closed before winter. 

By the middle of March, the coffee, chocolate and canned vegetables were gone, and 
by eating one-third rations the rest of the supplies would not last longer than a month. 
So long as the straits kept open there was no way of reaching Greenland to hunt for 
game. As the prospects became hopeless the men grew indifferent. It is impossible for 
the mind to keep elastic under the continuous strain. Lieutenant Lockwood wrote in 
his diary : " I am glad as each day comes to an end. It brings us nearer the end of this 
life, whatever that end is to be." 

By the latter part of March the regular fuel was used up and the food was so nearly 
gone that the men began to gather their seal-skin clothing and foot-gear to be used in 
the last extremity. They engaged in long hunts, but not only was game scarce, but the 
sufferers were growing too weak to stand the long tramps necessary in order to get it. 
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Sergeant Lynn and one of the Esquimaux died early in April, their decease being en- 
tirely unexpected by the rest. 

One of the saddest deaths was that of Lieutenant Lockwood, which took place early 
in the morning of April 9th. He had undergone the "most trying hardships and had 
shown a daring and persistency never surpassed, in pushing his way to the extreme 
northern limit ever attained by man, but strong as were his frame and will, he could not 
resist the slow work of starvation which was the real cause of his death.- By this time 
the food was all eaten and no game could be found or rations obtained from the distant 
caches. 

Before the food was gone, it was evident that some one in the company was secretly" 
helping himself to it. The guilt was finally fixed upon a man named Henry, who was 
warned, but persisted in his crime. By orders of Lieutenant Greely he was shot, the 
self-preservation of the rest demanding this severe course. 

You will remember that the total number of explorers was twenty-five. Of these 
nineteen died. On the return of the survivors there were reports there had been canni- 
balism during that dreadful sojourn in the far north. Possibly such was the fact, but if 
so it was only to a slight extent, and none of the survivors had seen any thing of it. 

Meanwhile, a movement was made for the relief of the Greely explorers, for whose 
fate the gravest misgivings were felt throughout the United States. I have told you 
that the Proteus was crushed and sunk before she could land the supplies she had taken 
to Cape Sabine, on her way to Discovery Harbor. In the spring of 1884, U new expedi- 
tion was fitted out under the auspices of the navy department. It consisted of three 
ships, the Thetis, the Bear and the Alert, under the command of Commander Winfield 
S. Schley, of the United States navy. The Alert was a gift from the British government. 

Commander Schley sailed from the Brooklyn Navy Yard in May, and pushed forward 
with great energy. He left St. Johns on the 12th. Much ice was encountered in Baffin 
Bay and Smith's Sound, but he forced his way through. On the 22d of June men were 
sent ashore to hunt for signs of Greely and his companions. By means of the steam 
launch of the Bear, they reached land at Brevoort Island. Under the cairn that had 
been erected there was found the letter written by Lieutenant Lockwood, in which he 
stated that the party were nearly out of provisions, and told where they were in camp. 

When Commander Schley and the rest noted that the letter of Lockwood was dated 
eight months before, they were filled with dismay, for it seemed impossible that any one 
of them could be alive. However, there was a slight possibility, and the efforts to find 
them were redoubled. The Bear was advanced and her launch was sent out again the 
next day. Before dark, the camp of Greely and his men was discovered. When one of 
the members of the relief party lifted the flap of the fallen tent, he saw Lieutenant 
Greely on his knees, feebly reading the prayers for the dying over one of his comrades. 

Only seven men were alive : Lieutenant Greely, Brainard, Biederbeck, Fredericks, 
Long, Connell and Ellison. These were in the last stages of starvation, and had the 
Bear been a few days later, not one would have been alive. The survivors had managed 
to keep life within their bodies by reindeer moss, a few shrimps, and a kind of soup made 
from seal-skin boots. They were a gaunt, dazed set of beings who slowly raised their 
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eyes and stared at the rescuers that gazed with horror upon them. The poor fellows 
were so near dead that they could hardly realize that the relief ship, given up months 
before, had come at last, and there was a chance of seeing friends and home again after 
an absence of three years. 

The famished survivors were treated with the utmost care. They were gently 
nursed, and at first were allowed only a small quantity of milk punch, but it was a long 
time before they rallied. 

The remains of all that had died, excepting the Esquimau, were brought back to 
the United States. During the halt at Disco Harbor, where the body of the Esquimau 
was left, Ellison died. The relief expedition arrived at St. John's on the 17th of July, 
from which point the news they brought was telegraphed to the United States. Ports- 
mouth, N. H., was reached on the 2d of August, and New York six days later. 

The return of the members, living and dead, of the Greely expedition, after an absence 
of more than three years, caused a profound sensation, not only throughout our own 




THE FIRST ICEBERGS. 



country, but in the civilized world, for the achievements of that brave band of men, 
and especially of the two who penetrated so far north, mark an epoch in Arctic 
exploration. 

The Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain, which stands at the head of 
the list of societies devoted to terrestrial exploration, annually awards a grand gold 
medal to that man who, in the opinion of the council of the society, has attained the 
greatest results in adding to geographical knowledge by examinations or explorations. 
The next grand prize, which is only awarded when unusual results have been reached, is 
the Back premium. This was founded by a bequest of Admiral Sir George Back, R. N., 
who was himself an eminent explorer, and was the officer who first mapped the northern 
coast line of North America during his search for Sir John Franklin. 

In 1886, these two grand prizes were awarded to Captain Adolphus W. Greely and 
Sergeant David L. Brainard, respectively, the packages reaching Washington July 8 of 
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that year. They consisted of the certificate of award of the society and an elegant and 
expensive pocket chronometer. 

The secretary of the society, Hon. Clements R. Markham, in the letter of trans- 
mittal, explained that the society had deemed it more appropriate that the proceeds of 
the fund, over £100, should be transmitted in the form of an enduring testimonial. The 
watch is of gold, very heavy double-cased, and on the back of the inner case is beautifully- 
engraved in old English text the following: " The Back grant of the Royal Geographical 
Society for 1886, awarded to Sergt. David L. Brainard, U. S. A., in recognition of Ser- 
vices rendered during the various explorations of the American Arctic expedition of 
1 88 1-4." The diploma or certificate accompanying the testimonial is signed by the 
Marquis of Lome, who is president of the society, and by the secretary, and is engraved 
on a large, heavy sheet of parchment. The text is as follows : 

(Seal of the Society.) 

Royal Geographical Society. 

The Back Premium. 

This is to certify that the above premium, founded by the bequest of Admiral Sir 
George Back, for the reward and encouragement of scientific geographers and discoverers, 
was awarded by the council of the society in 1886 to Sergt. David L. Brainard, fdr his 
effective services rendered during the various explorations carried out by the American 
Arctic Expedition of 188 1-4. 

LORNE, President. 

Clements R. Markham, Secretary. 

April 12, 1886. 

I have dwelt so long on the history of the Greely expedition that I can give only 
the leading facts of another Arctic enterprise which aroused the sympathy of the civik 
ized world, and which, in njany of its features, was more pathetic than that which you 
have just read. 

On the 8th of July, 1879, ^ e Jeanttte, a steam yacht, fitted out by James Gordon 
Bennett, the proprietor of the New York Herald, left San Francisco, in charge of Lieu-, 
tenant G. W. De Long. All went well until the Arctic ocean was entered, when the 
vessel was caught in the ice and drifted helplessly hither and thither for nearly two 
years. Finally, on the 13th of June, 1881, the Jeanette sank. The crew took to the icer 
with sleds and boats mounted on runners and began their terrible journey southward. 

For days, weeks and months the unfortunate men suffered hardships beyond descrip- 
tion. The nearest land was the desolate coast of Siberia, more than four hundred milea 
away. The explorers divided into three parties, few of them believing they would ever 
see their homes again. 

The party under direction of Lieutenant Danenhower and Chief Engineer Melville 
entered the Lena river, and after a time were rescued by the natives ; the second, under 
Lieutenant De Long, wandered over the snowy wastes of the Lena Delta until every 
one perished of starvation and cold, while the third party was never heard of again. 

One of the most famous structures in the world is the Washington monument, the: 
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cornerstone of which was laid July 4, 1848. Robert C. Winthrop (who made the 
address at the celebration at Yorktown), then speaker of the house of representatives, 
delivered the oration. Among those present were Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John 
C. Calhoun and President Polk. 

It seems strange that this monument should have been allowed to stand unfinished 
for nearly forty years, yet such is the fact, for it was not until February 21, 1885, that it 
was dedicated. Washington's birthday falling on Sunday, the date mentioned was 
selected and the ceremonies were striking and appropriate. 

At eleven o'clock, Senator John Sherman, chairman of the joint congress commis- 
sion, opened the ceremonies in the presence of a thousand persons, to whom he said : 

" I need not say anything to impress upon you the dignity of the event you have 
met to celebrate. The monument speaks for itself — simple in form, admirable in pro- 
portions, composed of enduring marble and granite, resting upon foundations broad and 
deep, it rises into the skies higher than any work of human art. It is the most impos- 
ing, costly and appropriate monument ever erected in nonor of one man. 

" It had its origin in the profound conviction of the people, irrespective of party, 
creed or race, not only of this country, but of all civilized countries, that the name and 
fame of Washington should be perpetuated by the most imposing testimonial of a 
nation's gratitude to its hero, statesman, and father. This universal sentiment took 
part in a movement of private citizens, associated under the name of the Washington 
National Monument Association, who, on the 31st day of January, 1848, secured from 
Congress an act authorizing them to erect the proposed monument on this ground, 
selected as the most appropriate site by the president of the United States. Its corner 
stone was laid on the 4th day of July, 1848, by the Masonic fraternity, with imposing 
ceremonies, in the presence of the chief officers of the government and a multitude of 
citizens. It was partially erected by the National Monument Association, with means 
furnished by the voluntary contributions of the people of the United States. 

" On the 5th day of July, 1876, one hundred years after the declaration of American 
independence, Congress, in the name of the people of the United States, formally, 
assumed and directed the completion of the monument. Since then the foundation has 
been strengthened, the shaft has been steadily advanced, and the now completed struc- 
ture stands before you. 

" It is a fit memorial of the greatest character in human history." 

After prayer by Rev. Mr. Suter, of Alexandria, Va,, Dr. J. C. Welling, President of 
the Columbian University, read the address of the venerable W. W. Corcoran, First Vice- 
President of the Washington Monument Society. It gave an account of the efforts of 
Congress, begun on the day of Washington's burial, to build a structure to perpetuate 
his memory, and it told of the formation of the Monument Society in 1833, an ^ of its 
various plans to raise money for the monument, and of the final transfer to the United 
States of its property, rights and easements. 

The Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia conducted the Masonic services 
which followed. The proper officers declared that the square, the level and the plumb 
had been applied to the obelisk, and that its corners were found to be square, its courses^ 
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bevel, its walls skillfully erected according to plan. Grand Master Myron M. Parker then 
scattered corn and poured out wine and oil — emblems of nourishment, refreshment and 
joy — and in the course of the ceremonies brought into use certain historic relics with 
which General Washington was intimately connected. The gavel was prepared for and 
used by General Washington as Grand Master/™ tern, in laying the corner stone of the 
national capitol on the 18th of September, 1793. The sacred volume belonging to Fred- 
ericksburg Lodge, No. 4, of Virginia, upon which Washington took his first vows of 
Masonry; that belonging to St. John Lodge, No. 1, of the city of New York, upon 
which, on the 30th of April, 1789, he took the oath of office as the first President of the 
United States ; the " Great Light," belonging to the Alexandria- Washington Lodge, No. 
22, of Alexandria, Va., upon which he as Worshipful Master received the vows of 
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initiates ; the apron worn by him, which was worked by Mme. Lafayette ; a golden urn 
containing a lock of his hair, belonging to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and the 
u Lesser Light " — one of the three sperm candles borne in Washington's funeral proces- 
sion — were exhibited. 

Colonel Thomas L. Casey, of the United States engineers, gave an account of the 
part taken by the general government in building the monument. Turning to President 
Arthur, he said : " Mr. President, for and in behalf of the joint commission for the com- 
pletion of the Washington monument, I deliver to you this column." 

President Arthur was warmly cheered. He bowed, and when the applause had 
subsided, read the following- 
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11 FELLOW Countrymen : Before the dawn of the century whose eventful years will 
soon have faded into the past — when death had but lately robbed this republic of its 
most beloved and illustrious citizen — the Congress of the United States pledged the 
faith of the nation that in this city bearing his honored name, and then, as now, the seat 
of the general Government, a monument should be erected ' to commemorate the great 
events of his military and political life/ 

" The stately column that stretches heavenward from the plain whereon we stand 
bears witness to all who behold it that the covenant which our fathers made, their 
-children have fulfilled. In the completion of this great work of patriotic endeavor there 
is abundant cause for national rejoicing ; for while this structure shall endure, it shall be 
to all mankind a steadfast token of the affectionate and reverent regard in which this 
people continue to hold the memory of Washington. Well may he ever keep the 
foremost place in the hearts of his countrymen ; the faith that never faltered ; the wisdom 




A FUNERAL IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 



that was broader and deeper than any learning taught in schools ; the courage that 

shrank from no peril and was dismayed by no defeat ; the loyalty that kept all selfish 

purpose subordinate to the demands of patriotism and honor ; the sagacity that displayed 

itself in camp and cabinet alike ; and, above all, that harmonious union of moral and 

intellectual qualities which has never found its parallel among men ; these are the 

attributes of character which the intelligent thought of this century ascribes to the 

grandest figure of the last. 

" But other and more eloquent lips than mine will to-day rehearse to you the story 

of his noble life and its glorious achievements. To myself has been assigned a simpler 

and more formal duty, in fulfillment of which I do now, as President of the United 

States, and in behalf of the people, receive this monument from the hands of the builder 

and declare it dedicated from this time forth to the immortal name and memory of 

Ceorge Washington." 

The address of the president completed the ceremonies at the monument. The 
163 
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military wheeled into line, the notable participants entered their carriages, and the 
procession under the marshalship of General Sheridan took up the line of march to the 
capitol. ' Pennsylvania Avenue, along which it passed, swarmed with people, and many 
of the houses were handsomely decorated. The president reviewed the procession, and 
then, accompanied by his cabinet, the diplomatic corps, the Monument Association, the. 
supreme court justices and Lieutenant-Generai Sheridan and staff entered the house of 
representatives. The audience rose and gave them a round of applause. Senator 
Edmunds sat at the speaker's desk and directed the exercises. Robert C. Winthrop> 
who was to deliver the oration, was kept away by illness, and Governor Long read it. It 
was lengthy and gave all the details of the movement for the building of the monument, 
from beginning to the close. It also related many of the deeds of Washington, and 
analyzed his character as a soldier and statesman. It concluded thus : 

" We are just entering on a new Olympiad of our national history — the twenty-fifth. 
Olympiad since Washington first entered upon the administration of our constitutional 
government. The will of the people has already designated under whom the first cen- 
tury of that government is to be closed, and the best hopes and wishes of every 
patriot will be with him in the great responsibilities on which he is about to enter. No 
distinction of party or of section prevents our all feeling alike that our country, by 
whomsoever governed, is still and always our country, to be cherished in all our hearts,, 
to be upheld and defended by all our hands ! 

" Most happy would it be if the 30th of April, on which the first inauguration of 
Washington took place in 1789, could henceforth be the date of all future inaugurations 
— as it might be by a slight amendment of the constitution — giving, as it would, a much 
needed extension to the short sessions of Congress, and letting the second century of our 
constitutional history begin where the first century began. 

" But let the date be what it may, the inspiration of the centennial anniversary of 
that first great inauguration must not be lost upon us. Would that any words of mine 
could help us all, old and young, to resolve that the principles and character and exam- 
ple of Washington, as he came forward to take the oath of office on that day, shall once 
more be recognized and reverenced as the model for all who succeed him, and that 
his disinterested purity and patriotism shall be the supreme test and standard of 
American statesmanship! That standard can never be taken away from us. The 
most elaborate and durable monuments may perish. But neither the forces of nature 
nor any fiendish crime of man can ever mar or mutilate a great example of public or 
private virtue. 

" Our matchless obelisk stands proudly before us to day, and we hail it witji the 
exultations of a united and glorious nation. It may or may not be proof against the 
cavils of critics, but nothing of human construction is against the casualties of time. 
The storms of winter must blow and beat upon it. The action of the elements must 
soil and discolor it. The lightning of heaven may scar and blacken it. An earthquake 
may shake its foundations. Some mighty tornado or resistless cyclone may rend its 
massive blocks asunder and hurl huge fragments to the ground. But the character 
which it commemorates and illustrates is secure. It will remain unchanged and 
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unchangeable in all its consummate purity and splendor, and will more and more com- 
mand the homage of succeeding ages in all regions of the earth." 

John W. Daniel, of Virginia, followed with a graphic sketch of Washington, ending 
with the eloquent words : 

" Long live the Republic of Washington ! Respected by mankind, beloved of all its 
sons, long may it be the asylum of the poor and oppressed of all lands and religions — 
long may it be the citadel of that liberty which writes beneath the eagle's folded wings : 
4 We will sell to no man, we will deny to no man, right and justice/ 

" Long live the United States of America ! Filled with the free magnanimous spirit, 
crowned by the wisdom, blessed by the moderation, hovered over by the guardian angel 
of Washington's example, may they be ever worthy in all things to be defended by the 
blood of the brave who knew the rights of man — may they be each a column, and all to- 
gether, under the Constitution, a perpetual temple of peace, unshadowed by a Caesar's pal- 
ace, at whose altar may freely commune all who seek the union of liberty and brotherhood. 

*' Long live our country ! Oh, long through the undying ages may it stand, far 
removed in fact, as in space, from the Old World's feuds and follies — solitary and alone 
in its grandeur and its glory, itself the immortal monument of him whom Providence 
commissioned to teach man the power of truth, and to prove to the nations that their 
Redeemer liveth." 

There was a fine display of fireworks in the evening in the monument grounds at 
which it seemed that the whole city was present. 

We have some reason to feel proud because we have the highest monument in the 
world. It can be seen at a distance of twenty miles in all directions. The cap-stone was 
put in position December 6, 1884. The whole cost of the monument was $1,187,710, of 
which Congress contributed $900,000. The obelisk measures 55 feet square at its base, 
and the walls are 15 feet thick, and at the roof 7 inches thick. The pyramidal top begins 
at the 500 foot mark, where the dimensions are 34 feet 6 inches. The roof is 55 feet 
high, the weight of the crown piece is 3,300 pounds, and the weight of the entire shaft is 
82,000 tons. An iron stairway of 900 steps and an elevator of 7 tons capacity furnish 
facilities for ascending the interior. The following table shows the height of the tallest 
structures in the world and of the other celebrated memorials : 



The Eiffel Tower . 
The Washington Memorial 
Cathedral at Cologne (towers) 
The Great Pyramid . 
Cathedral of Strasburg (spire) 



984 

555 
5H 
486 
468 



Cathedral at Amiens (central spire) 422 
St. Peter's at Rome (to top of dome) 405 
St. Paul's Cathedral (dome) . . 365 
Cathedral at Milan . . . 355 

The Bartholdi Statue . . . 309 

Capitol at Washington (dome and 

statue) 307 

Lincoln Cathedral (tower) . . . 300 
Brooklyn Bridge (towers) . . 287 



Trinity Church (steeple) . 
Statue of Liberty .... 
Philadelphia Cathedral (dome) . 
London Monument 
Nankin Porcelain Tower . 
Washington Monument, Baltimore 
Arc de Triomphe, Paris . 
Colonne Vendome, Paris . 
Trajan's Pillar, Rome . 
Pompey's Pillar, Alexandria . 
" Germania " Statue . 
St. Charles Borromeo 
Colossus of Rhodes . • c 
" Bavaria " Statue .... 



284 
220 
210 
202 
200 
196 
160 
144 

130 
114 
no 
106 
105 
90 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND AND HENDRICKS. 1885. 

THE democratic candidates in the presidential election of 1884, were Grover Cleveland 
of New York, and Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana ; those on the republican ticket 
were James G. Blaine of Maine, and General John A. Logan of Illinois. The southern 
issue, as it was called, was not plead by either party, the republicans making the fight 
mainly on the tariff, while the former put forward the reform of the civil service as their 
chief argument. Indeed you will notice that although democrats and republicans were 
once violently opposed in their principles, yet to-day the difference between those princi- 
ples is less than ever before. Indeed there are many persons at this moment who could 
not point out a clear distinction. While, as you have been told, the republicans fought 
against any proposed reduction of the tariff, yet there are thousands in both parties who 
hold the same views on the tariff, and many in each who differ with their leaders on this 
issue, so I repeat that to-day the distinction between the political faith of a republican 
and a democrat is less than ever before. 

During the political campaign many of the leading republican papers of the country 
supported the democratic candidate, who was elected by the vote of the state of New 
York, which he carried by the slender plurality of 1,047 out °f a tota ' vote °f more than 
1,100,000. Mr. Cleveland received 219 electoral votes; Mr. Blaine 182; John P. St. 
John, the prohibition candidate, no electoral vote but 151,809 popular votes, and 
Benjamin F. Butler, the greenback candidate, 133,825 votes. 

Cleveland and Hendricks were inaugurated in the usual form, March 4, 1885. An 
immense assemblage was present, and the best wishes of all followed the new adminis- 
tration. 

Grover Cleveland, the twenty-second president of the United States, was born at 
Caldwell, N. J., March 18, 1837. He attended the public schools, and became a teacher 
in an institution for the blind, at Clinton, N. Y. He removed to Buffalo in 1855 anc * 
soon became a prominent member of the bar. He was assistant district-attorney in 1863, 
and in 1870 was elected sheriff of the county. In 1881 he became mayor of Buffalo, a city 
strongly republican. Though a democrat in politics, he was considered the reform 
candidate. 

Mr. Cleveland's administration of the office of mayor was able and independent. It 
added to his popularity, so that, when nominated for governor of New York in the fall 
of 1882, he was elected by the amazing majority of 192,854 votes, — a majority never 
approached before. 

Indeed the tremendous vote cast for him attracted national attention. You know 
that each political party when looking about for a presidential nominee is anxious to get 
one concerning whose popularity there can be no doubt. Cleveland's success as governor 
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of the great State of New York caused his name to be presented to the national demo- 
cratic convention in Chicago, where, July 10, 1884, he received 683 votes against 137 for 
all others. 

Blaine, the Republican candidate, was the most ardently loved and intensely hated 
statesman of his day. Brilliant, magnetic, and at the summit of a remarkable political 
career, he entered the campaign pitted against a man who three years before had been 
virtually unknown outside of the city in which he had led the plodding career of a 
country lawyer; a man unversed in statesmanship, unemotional, blunt, and apparently 
commonplace. But Cleveland as Mayor of Buffalo and Governor of New York had 
shown himself absolutely fearless and incorruptible, without the least regard for popu- 
larity and with an immense power of personal attention to detail, while the reputation 
of his versatile opponent was clouded by accusations of questionable relations with 
corporations, affecting his honesty as a representative of the people. 

The campaign soon developed into the most shameful contest of slander and 
personal abuse ever known in the history of American politics. The war issue, on 
which the Republican candidate went before the people, was soon found to have lost 
its power, while the tariff plank of the Democratic platform appealed strongly to the 
business men and eventually won the day. It read as follows : 

44 Knowing full well that legislation affecting the occupations of the people should 
be cautious and conservative in method, not in advance of public opinion, but responsive 
to its demands, the Democratic Party is pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of fair- 
ness to all interests. But in making reductions in taxes it is not proposed to injure 
any domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. The necessary 
reduction in taxation can and must be effected without depriving American labor of 
the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor and without imposing lower 
rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased cost of production which may 
exist in consequence of the higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. Sufficient 
revenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Government can be got under our pres- 
ent system of taxation, from customhouse taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing 
heaviest on articles of luxury and bearing lightest on articles of necessity." 

This plank, which might have appeared in the platform of either party, having 
been made the property of the Democrats could not be effectually used by the Repub- 
licans, who were thus obliged to fight on more personal issues. The Independent 
Republicans, who at this time received their lasting name, " Mugwumps," cast their 
influence toward Cleveland. Roscoe Conkling, whom Blaine had made his bitter 
enemy, used all his influence against him; and religious feeling was brought into the 
contest by an unfortunate alliteration in a speech made at a New York hotel during a 
reception just before the election, in which the Democratic party was spoken of as the 
party of " Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion." Against these dangers Blaine pitted his 
eloquence and personal charm, and the contest was made closer by the offense which 
Cleveland had given in his official positions to various interests, and especially to Tam- 
many Hall, whose leader, John Kelly, through the organization, held in his hands the 
vote of New York State, on which it was evident the outcome would depend. It was 
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only through the personal pleading of Hendricks that Tammany was won over and the 
New York vote promised to Cleveland. So close was the election that the count was 
not ended until two weeks after the election, when it became known that Cleveland 
had been made President only by a plurality of 1,149 votes in the State of New York* 

Never before had so great crowds assembled for an inauguration as that which wit- 
nessed the return of the Democracy after a banishment of twenty-four years. To many 
it meant the final settlement of the war issues and the beginning of a new era. Others, 
misled by the campaign stories of Cleveland's personality, prophesied a government by 
ex-Confederates and disaster from Democratic rule. But these doubts were set at rest 
by the new President's dignified inaugural speech and by the composition of his cabinet. 

Thomas F. Bayard, secretary of state, belonged to an old and leading family of 
Delaware, where he was born in 1828. In 1853 he was U. S. district attorney for Dela- 
ware and was elected to the Senate in 1869, serving continuously until appointed to the 
chief place in Cleveland's cabinet. He was often named as a presidential candidate and 
until his death in 1898 was one of the most distinguished leaders of his party. 

Daniel Manning, secretary of the treasury, was born in Albany, N. Y., in 183 1. He 
was a bank president and for many years an active democratic leader. He died in 1905. 

William C. Endicott, secretary of war, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1827, 
graduated at Harvard College in 1847, was afterwards city solicitor, and was appointed 
to the supreme bench of Massachusetts in 1873. He was the democratic candidate for 
governor in 1884, but was not elected. His death occurred in 1900. 

William C. Whitney, secretary of the navy, was born at Conway, Massachusetts, in 
1849; graduated at Yale College in 1863, afterwards at Harvard law school, and became 
a leading lawyer in New York city. He was one of the most vigorous opponents of 
Tweed and the " Ring," of which we learned in another place. He died in 1904. 

William F. Vilas, postmaster-general, was born at Chelsea, Vermont, in 1840, grad- 
uated at the State University in 1858 and at the Albany Law School in i860. He was 
president of the national democratic convention in Chicago in 1884. 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar, secretary of the interior, was born in Georgia in 1825. He 
graduated at Emory College in 1845, wa s professor of mathematics in the University of 
Mississippi, but soon went back to Georgia, where he was elected a member of the legis- 
lature in 1853. He represented Mississippi in Congress from December, 1857, to Janu- 
ary, 1861. He served in the Confederate army as colonel. In 1866 he became professor 
of political economy and of law in the University of Mississippi, served in Congress 
from 1873 to 1877 anc * in the Senate from 1877 to 1885, and was an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court from 1888 to his death in 1893. 

Augustus H. Garland, attorney-general of the United States, was born in Tennessee 
in 1832. He was highly educated and practised law as early as 1853 in Arkansas. He 
was a delegate to the state secession convention in 1861, representative and senator in 
the Confederate congress, was elected to the United States Senate in 1867, but not 
admitted, and was governor of Arkansas in 1874. He was again elected United States 
senator and served from March 4, 1877, to March 4, 1885, when he became attorney- 
general. He died in 1899. 
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As related elsewhere, General Grant had at this time become impoverished, and it 
was a graceful deed on the part of President Cleveland to make his first official act the 
signing of the commission which restored the great soldier to the rank and pay of Gen- 
eral on the retired list. 

To those who had professed to consider the President a figurehead, without indi- 
viduality, and unfitted to cope with large questions of policy, he soon gave evidence of 
their mistake. A revolt on the Isthmus of Panama offered the first opportunity for the 
display of his characteristics. The revolutionary leader took the City of Aspinwall, 
seized the American steamer Colon, and imprisoned her officers and the American con- 
sul, who had protested against his acts. Cleveland's response was quick and decisive. 
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ROOM IN WHICH CLEVELAND WAS BORN. 

At once five war vessels were sent to the Isthmus, where the troops occupied the line 
of the Panama railroad, retook the Colon, and released the prisoners. 

Similar methods were applied to Ecuador in the case of an American citizen, 
Santos, who had been imprisoned, but neither tried nor released in spite of formal 
protests by the preceding administration. Cleveland sent one man-of-war to Guayaquil 
with a peremptory demand for the release of Santos, which was promptly complied 
with. 

The Mormons, irritated by the Anti-Polygamy Law, began to form companies of 

armed men and threatened to expel all Gentiles from Salt Lake City. Under the 

President's order forces of artillery and infantry were massed about the city, ready to 

repress such an attempt, and the outbreak was wisely abandoned. 
104 
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These and similar instances showed the nation that a strong and capable executive 
occupied the presidential chair, and his subsequent acts proved him the President not 
of a party, but of the whole people, who soon learned, irrespective of political party, 
to place complete confidence in his unswerving watchfulness and firmness. Yet these 
very traits early brought him into conflict with his own party, with the Independent 
Republicans, and with Congress, and so filled his administration with contests to the 
pressure of which a weaker executive would have succumbed. 

One of the weakest elements of our political system is the expectation of political 
rewards for services performed. So strong is the pressure of the maxim, "To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils," that few have been able to withstand it. Each incoming Presi- 
dent assumes as one of his chief burdens the decision of the claims of office-seekers of 
his own party, by whom he is looked upon chiefly as the dispenser of rewards. Mr. 
Cleveland, being the first Democratic president for a quarter of a century, during which 
all the offices were held by Republicans} naturally became at once the object of attack 
from every side. These offices, some 1 10,000 in all, it was expected would be turned 
over to hungry Democrats. On the other side, the advocates of Civil Service Reform 
expected the President to take absolutely no account of political parties in his appoint- 
ments. Mr. Cleveland was a firm champion of the principle involved, but, while he did 
not intend to yield to purely party considerations, he saw that it was impossible to 
reform the Civil Service as rapidly as its advocates, unversed in the practical questions 
involved, demanded. The programme which he had mapped out for himself, and to 
which he adhered, was to recognize his party by filling vacancies with Democrats of 
character and efficiency, and gradually to extend the Civil Service Rules, but not to 
remove Republicans before the end of their terms without cause. Naturally this policy 
brought a storm of protest and indignation about the President's head, but he remained 
unmoved and patiently investigated each office-seeker's claims, appointing or rejecting 
with an eye only to the good of the service. 

The chief recommendations of his first message had to do with the reduction of 
tariff duties ; the development of the navy ; reform of the land laws ; extension of the 
Civil Service, and the repeal of the Bland Act, under which silver coinage to the 
amount of at least $2,000,000 a month was compulsory. The effect of this act, which 
had been passed over President Hayes' veto, was to withdraw a corresponding amount 
of the Treasury's gold reserve each month, with grave dangers to the prosperity of the 
country when the supply should be exhausted. 

The revenge threatened by the enemies of the President for his attitude in regard 
to appointments to office took the form of a Senate demand for all the papers in the 
case of George M. Duskin, whom Cleveland had removed from a District Attorneyship 
in Alabama, nominating John D. Burnett as his successor. It was desired to " put 
Cleveland in a hole" by showing that he had removed a Republican on partisan 
grounds and so discredit him. The Attorney-General, by the President's order, 
declined to submit the papers demanded, and the Senate thereupon passed a vote cen- 
suring him. The President at once accepted the issue and sent a message to the Sen- 
ate, assuming all responsibility for the Attorney-General's action, and taking the 
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ground that " It is by no means conceded that the Senate has the right in any case to 
review the act of the Executive in removing or suspending a public officer." " Neither 
the discontent of party friends, .... nor the threat proposed in the resolutions 
now before the Senate that no confirmations will be made unless the demands of that 
body be complied with, are sufficient to discourage or deter me from following in the 
-way which I am convinced leads to better government for the people." 

On so sturdy a defiance of its assumed prerogatives the Senate had not counted, 
and lacking any means of making the President submit to their will, it was at last 
obliged shamefacedly to submit to his. But it did not forgive or forget. 

Further hostility was aroused by the President's action in regard to private pension 
bills, which had developed into startling abuses. Pension claimants, whose applications 
had not been allowed by the Pension Bureau, had their claims railroaded through Con- 
gress under the form of private bills, without investigation, and sometimes to the 
number of several hundred a day. Mr. Cleveland, to put a stop to such proceedings, 
began a painstaking investigation of each bill and unearthed many ludicrous cases of 
fraud. Applications were found from deserters, from men who had fallen from ladders 
sixteen years after the war, or had broken a leg while gathering dandelions, or had been 
injured while only intending to enlist. The President did a real service by vetoing these 
absurd claims, which averaged about one in seven, yet in doing so he incurred the equally 
absurd charge of being unfriendly to the veterans of the war. The enmity of the vet- 
erans and their friends was further increased by his veto in 1887 of the Dependent 
Pension Bill, which was intended to give to all veterans who had been honorably dis- 
charged after three months' service and were dependent on their labor or on others for 
support, and also to their dependent parents, a monthly pension of $12. Soon after- 
ward Mr. Cleveland made the mistake of authorizing the return of Confederate flags 
captured during the Civil War, but was obliged to rescind the order on finding that he 
had no authority for such an act. 

The social unrest of the period, of which the Chicago labor troubles, described else- 
where, were a manifestation, the growing power of railroad corporations and their 
corrupt relations with the trusts, the regulation of commerce and the relief of the 
Treasury, provided grave administrative problems to which the President devoted him- 
self with his characteristic energy and independence. It was his fortune in many of 
his official acts and policies to be forced to antagonize various bodies of his fellow- 
citizens, whose attitude would determine his political future. Yet no considerations of 
personal advantage were permitted to influence his judgment. In spite of the advice 
of his friends he decided to send- to Congress in December, 1887, a message confined 
•exclusively to tariff reform, which would array the protected interests of the country 
against him and probably cause him the loss of the coming election. With full knowl- 
edge of the possible results, Mr. Cleveland remained unmoved in his purpose. " It is 
more important to the country," he said, " that this message should be delivered to Con- 
gress and the people than that I should be elected President." The message, sent on 
December 6, contained the following passage, the last sentence of which became famous : 
■" Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling upon the 
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theories of Protection and Free Trade. This savors too much of bandying epithets. 
It is a condition which confronts us, not a theory." The message had the effect of 
defining the political issues on which the campaign of 1888 was to be fought. 

We have all heard a great deal concerning a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, 
and we are quite sure to hear much more for a number of years to come. The project 
is one of the most important of the present century. 

When the discovery of gold in 1848 drew the eyes of the world toward California 
and multitudes flocked thither from the Atlantic seaboard, the route they took was 
around Cape Horn. This was not only double the length of the present journey, but 
was very disagreeable and dangerous. Later on, emigrants would leave the ship at 
Aspinwall and ride on mules or walk across to Panama on the other side, where they 
would again ship for California. This course saved the circumnavigation of South 
America, but it involved great dangers, the climate being malarial, and the natives wild 
and savage. After a while a railway was built from Aspinwall to Panama. This was a 
most difficult undertaking and it has been said that each tie on the road represented the 
life of a laborer. Notwithstanding the completion of the railway, the canal was needed 
as much as ever. 

The scheme of digging a canal across the Isthmus of Panama has been talked about 
for more than three hundred years. It has been said by explorers of the Isthmus 
that there are to be found along the banks of several of the rivers traces of dykes 
and cuttings which prove that the natives of the country, long before its discovery 
by white men, had made a water connection between the two oceans for large canoes* 

Be that as it may, the Portuguese navigator Antonio Galiao spoke and wrote 
about the need of such a canal, as long ago as 1550. Several routes across the Isthmus 
were discussed, but nothing was done for more than two hundred years. In 1779, 
Admiral Nelson attacked Port San Juan with the purpose of gaining control of the river 
and lake communications. The climate, however, proved so deadly to his crew that 
he had to give up the project. 

The scheme was still of great interest to the United States and the leading civilized 
nations, but nothing was done until 1849. ^ n ^ at vear our goverment sent General 
Barnard with a party of engineers to examine the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, more thaa 
a thousand miles to the northwest. They decided that this route was impracticable. 

Several companies were formed between 1850 and 1865 to build a canal across the 
Isthmus, but all of them were speculative schemes that came to naught. The war for 
the Union withdrew attention from the project, so that no steps were taken until 1870. 
A number of surveys were then made by both our government and by private parties 
who believed in the scheme. The result was the location of eight different routes. 

First. The canal line over the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, surveyed by Commander 
R. W. Shufeldtin 1872. 

Second. The route from Greytown, via Lake Nicaragua to Brito, surveyed and 
located by Commanders Hatfield and Lull, in 1872 and 1873. 

Third. From Navy Bay to Panama, surveyed by Commander Lull in 1875.* 

Fourth. From the Gulf of San Bias toward the River Chepo, examined and surveyed 
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by Commander T. O. Self ridge in 1870, including the further survey made in 1875 by 
Commander Lull from the Chepo toward the Gulf of San Bias. 

Fifth. From the waters of Sucubti and Morti, tributaries to the Chucunaque, to 
Caledonia Bay, by several lines drawn by Commander T. O. Self ridge in 1871. 

Sixth. The Gogarza route, vid Atrato-Cacarica Tuyra and Cue Rivers, examined by 
Self ridge in 187 1. 

Seventh. By way of the Napipi and Doguado Rivers, examined and located by 
Lieutenant F. Collins in 1875. 

Eighth. The direct route from Colon to Panama. 

When the canal is made, the distance from New York to San Francisco for ships 




STEAM EXCAVATOR AT EMPERADOR, 



will be reduced by 14,000 miles; to Shanghai, 11,690 miles ; to Canton, 10,900 miles; to 
Calcutta, 9,000 miles. 

Now, where so many routes have been surveyed, the deciding question must be the 
difficulties to be overcome and consequently the expense to be met. 

The first route across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec has the advantage of being 1500 
miles nearer our ports than the other routes. To build a canal here would take 140 
locks, because the summit level of the isthmus is 750 feet above the level of the ocean. 
It would also take 140 miles of excavation and 35 miles of dredging along a river subject 
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to sudden tropical overflow. Besides, the water in this section is so scarce during the 
dry season that immense reservoirs would have to be made from which to feed the canal- 
These would require an artificial river 27 miles long, containing 4 miles of tunnels and a 
dam 86 feet high. The cost of all this would be prodigious. 

The second route was generally favored except by the French engineers. The line 
follows the Rio San Juan to Lake Nicaragua, thence across the lake to a point near La 
Virgin, whence a cut reaches the Pacific. Among the advantages of this route are the 
physical features and the fact that it lies along much-traveled roads which give the 
means of carrying the supplies that would be needed during the construction of the 
road. 

A survey of this route was made in 1872 by A. G. Menocal, U. S. N., who proposed 
a canal as follows: Width at bottom, 72 feet; at the surface, 106, 128 and 165 feet; 26 
feet deep ; length of locks, 600 feet ; width, 70 feet, six locks to be on the Pacific side 
and five on the Atlantic slope. The canal would be 173 miles, 53 of canal navigation, 
56 of lake navigation and 64 miles of river navigation. It was estimated that the cost 
of this canal would be about one third of that by the first named route. 

Another advantage must be named. The annual rainfall in that section is 48 
inches ; this would reduce the yearly sum for repairs to the lowest figure, since there are 
no resistless floods, such as occur in other parts of the Isthmus. In Lake Nicaragua 
could be stored the rainfall to be drawn upon in dry weather, so that there would be no 
trouble in floating the largest vessels. Then, too, if an unusual rainfall should come it 
could be stored in the lake and delivered to the sea as gradually as required. 

Lake Nicaragua gives a large harbor for the interchange of cargoes ; the climate is 
healthful and therefore all that the laborers needed could be had. But this route, like all 
others, has its disadvantages, the greatest of which is the lack of good harbors at the 
ocean entrances to the canal. The shape of the coast at Greytown, on the Atlantic side, 
causes the trade winds to drift the sand for long distances, so that the water becomes 
very shallow. This would necessitate the building of a breakwater. 

On the Pacific side, after the harbor was once dredged out, it could be kept open 
with little expense. It is easy to be understood, therefore, from what has been said, 
why it is that the Nicaragua route was favored by a larger number of American and 
English engineers than was any other. 

If we should be asked to point out the best place for digging the canal, we should 
probably fix upon the narrowest place. Since most people would do the same, the line 
between Panama and Aspinwall, known as the Panama route, received much attention. 

In the first place, the isthmus is only 45 miles wide, so that the time for passage 
through the canal would be reduced and the amount of excavation would be much less 
than by any of the other routes. Three plans were proposed, the first of which pro- 
vided for a large cut, 75 feet wide and 26 feet deep, straight through the Isthmus from 
ocean to ocean. By looking at the map we can gain a good idea of this plan, which 
certainly presents great advantages to commerce. 

Starting at the town of Colon, on the Atlantic coast, the course of the canal is 
almost south along the line of the Panama railway to the town of Gatun. At this point, 
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the river Chagres is met and the Trinidad has to be turned out of the way of the canal. 
Leaving Gatun the line bends toward the west, and, parting company with the railway, 
winds through the Chagres valley, crossing the river thirteen times. At Boyo Soldado 
one of the immense embankments was to be placed. Keeping to the line of the railway 
again, the line runs due west to Gamboa, near the headwaters of the Chagres, at which 
place it was proposed to erect the enormous artificial reservoir to receive and direct the 
floods of that river. 

The line runs southwest from Gamboa, crossing the mountains by the prodigious 
cuts of Emperador and Culebra, and, following the valley of the Rio Grande, strikes the 
Pacific at Panama. 

To build the canal by this route would require, according to careful estimates, the 
excavation of 165,500,000 cubic yards of earth and rock. Dredges and steam excavators 
could excavate the harbors at the ends and for most of the distance along the river 
beds. Large quantities of rock, however, would have to be removed from the 
mountains. But greater quantities have been removed in excavating other tunnels, 
and since the methods have been so much improved during late years, this obstacle 
could be overcome so long as funds were at command. 

The grave objection to this route lay in the river Chagres and the deadly climate^ 
It was in this part of the country, as has already been said, that so many deaths occurred 
during the building of the Panama railway. The Chagres rises near Gamboa and flows 
east into the Atlantic. Though the stream is small the line would cross it many times, 
and great care would have to be taken to prevent its filling up the canal or washing away 
its banks. The annual rainfall is more than 10 feet, the chief part being in the rainy 
season. At this time the river rises more than 50 feet, and its width increases from 250 
feet to a third of a mile. These outbursts are so sudden — a rise of 40 feet often taking 
place in a single night — that they are very destructive. There are places along the 
proposed canal where it is 70 feet below the high water level of the Chagres. The diffi- 
culty of controlling this wild river, therefore, would be great. 

Not far from Gamboa the Chagres flows through a narrow valley between lofty 
hills. It was proposed to build a prodigious embankment across this valley, thus creat- 
ing a lake of 1,000,000,000 cubic yards capacity. This would be used as a reservoir to 
hold the overflows of the river and allow them to be distributed at a uniform rate to the 
stream below. 

The cost of such a dam would be vast, indeed, and there was some doubt whether 
it would be strong enough to hold the amount of water or to resist repeated and 
unusual floods. There would be danger, too, that the basin would soon fill with sedi- 
ment and leave the Chagres as untamable as before. One breakage of the dam would 
undo the work of years and cause a loss amounting to tens of millions of dollars. 

The second plan of a canal by this route required the construction of a series of 
locks. These would save much of the expensive excavation. The third plan provided 
for the building of a tunnel along some part of the canal route, with a view also of 
lessening the amount of excavation. 

The route regarded by many with favor was the one from the Gulf of Panama on the 
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Pacific coast to the Gulf of San Bias on the Alantic coast. The canal would begin on 
the latter side at the mouth of Bayano River, which, for a distance of several miles, has 
a depth of from 15 to 25 feet. This could be made use of as a part of the canal. It is 
the opinion of engineers that when a depth of 190 feet has to be cut it is cheaper to 




FERDINAND DB LESSEPS. 



make a tunnel. On this basis the tunnel, by the route of which we are writing, would 
be about seven miles long. 

Of necessity there was much doubt about this tunnel — that is, as respects its cost, 
its use, the strength of the natural arch, and whether an arch of masonry would not be 
needed for the entire length. 

Now, as can easily be seen, a canal can be built across the Isthmus of Panama, for 
it is true that fully as difficult engineering tasks have been accomplished, and the great 
and all-important question, therefore, is the cost, which, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, must be stupendous. 

There are two ways in which an enterprise can be carried through, viz.: by the 
government or by a company of capitalists. Our government, while favorable to such 
a scheme, had as yet taken no decisive step toward building a canal across the Isthmus 
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of Panama. It has never been favorable to the construction of such a canal by a for- 
eign government or company, for, in case of war, it would give another nation the 
means of doing us much harm. Many Americans believed that we should not allow 
any other nation to build such a canal. Some in5isted, indeed, that to do so would be 
a violation of the Monroe doctrine — the sentiment that the people of other continents 
should let ours alone. 

The most important construction of an artificial waterway was that of the famous 
Suez Canal connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. The credit for the con- 
ception, as well as the accomplishment of this great work, was due to Count Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, a French diplomat. In 1854 he obtained permission from the Egyptian 
government to construct an interoceanic canal and in 1858 formed a company with a 
capital stock of ^"8,000,000, with which actual work was begun in 1859. The excava-* 
tion offered few engineering difficulties, being largely through sand and clay, with little 
rock. The dimensions were originally to be: Length, 100 miles; depth, 26^ feet; 
width, bottom, 144 to 210 feet; width, top, 262 to 320 feet. Financial difficulties, how- 
ever, beset the work and these were partially met by decreasing the bottom width to 
72 feet and doubling the capital stock. The canal was opened with much ceremony in 
1869, having cost about £ 17,000,000. In 1883 the great increase in traffic made greater 
dimensions essential and the bottom width was increased to 121 feet, while many sid- 
ings were constructed to facilitate the passage of vessels in opposite directions. A toll 
of 10 francs is charged per passenger and 7-8 j4 francs per ton for vessels. In 1900 
3,441 vessels, of 13,699,238 gross tonnage, passed through the canal, the transit receipts 
being 90,623,608 francs. 

In 1878 Commodore Wyse, of the French navy, who was interested in the Panama 
project, got a concession from the Colombian government for ninety-nine years to build 
and operate a canal. He tried to organize a company in Paris, but could not do so 
because of the widely different ideas as to which was the best route. Some liked one 
and some were strenuous for others. At last, Mr. Wyse called upon de Lesseps, the 
builder of the. Suez canal, and sought to enlist his aid and that of the wealthy gentle- 
men who helped him in the other enterprise. 

The French displayed their ingenuity in the very first steps taken to gain their pur- 
pose. In order to overcome the objection in this country to the building of such a canal 
by a foreign government, they formed an " International Scientific Congress," which 
met at Paris, May 15, 1879. Of the 135 delegates present all were Frenchmen except 
sixty-one, the others including six representatives from Great Britain, the same number 
from Holland, four from Switzerland, one from Germany, and eleven from the United 
States. Among the last were Admiral Ammen, Mr. Menocal and Commodore Selfridge. 
They did not favor the route that M. de Lesseps and his friends preferred, but the 
American delegates included several who supported the French leaders, for these 
gentlemen had taken care to have a majority of friends among the members. 

The International Scientific Congress was in session for two weeks. M. de Lesseps 
showed great skill in leading it to indorse all his plans. Admiral Ammen, who had 
had much experience in the Isthmus, protested in vain, and Mr. Menocal could hardly get 
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a chance to say anything at all. On the 28th of May the following proposition was sub- 
mitted : " That in the opinion of the committee the canal should run between Colon 
and Panama." The proposition received twenty votes ; nine refrained from voting, and 
twenty-six were absent. The plan of a sea-level canal was adopted by a vote of sixteen 
in a committee that numbered three times as many. 

Any other than de Lesseps would have given up the project in despair. But this 
remarkable man, despite his great age — he was nearly seventy-five — threw his indom- 
itable energy into the colossal enterprise, and, giving up his idea of a company, organ- 
ized the Technical Commission, composed of some twenty scientific gentlemen, whom 
he took to the Isthmus of Panama to make a personal examination of the ground. 
They reported that the route by the way of Panama was practicable. 

While yellow fever was not epidemic on the Isthmus there were local fevers, 
among others one known as the Chagres fever, somewhat similar to our fever and 
ague, only it is more virulent in its type, and this makes it more difficult for one to 
remain long at work under such trying conditions of manual labor as would be required 
in digging a canal. 

The engineers, in addition to completing the final surveys, had accomplished much 
in the way of collecting machinery, supplies and getting laborers together, but the 
sanitary conditions under a hot tropical sun were lost sight of in their anxiety to begin 
the actual work of construction, and it was not long before the chief engineer and 
others fell victims of the climate and died. 

Now it may be set down as one of the impossibilities that any person or set of 
persons can accurately estimate the cost of such an undertaking as that of building the 
Panama canal. It is quite true that no matter what sum may be fixed upon it will be 
found much too small. The congress made this estimate : 

Excavation, 59,800,000 cubic yards, . . . $101,500,000 

Damming the Chagres, . . . 5,000,000 

Rectifying Rivers, .... 3,400,000 

Tide-lock and Harbor Improvements, . . 5,000,000 

Contingencies, 25 per cent., . . . 28,725,000 

Total, >. $143,625,000 

. The Technical Commission, on its return from Panama, revised this estimate in this 

wise : 

Excavation, 97,500,000 cubic yards, . . .$114,000,000 

Damming the Chagres, . . . 20,000,000 

Rectifying Rivers, .... 15,000,000 

Tide-lock and Harbor Improvements, . . 2,000,000 

Contingencies, 10 per cent, . . . 15,000,000 

Total, .... $166,000,000 

A well-known engineer, Arthur V. Abbott, says that in neither of these estimates 
was included the large amount of banking and interest on idle capital during the ten 
years that M. de Lesseps said would be taken in the construction of the canal. Mr. 
Abbott estimated as follows : 
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Excavation, 162,500,000 cubic yards (number admitted 

by the company), . . . .$190,000,000 

Damming the Chagres and Canalizing the River (accord- 
ing to Technical Commission of 1880), . 35,000,000 

Tide-lock in Panama end (ditto), . . . 24,000,000 

Breakwater in Aspinwall (ditto), . . 2,000,000 

Unforeseen expenses, 25 percent. (The Congress in 1879 
fixed 25 per cent., the Commission of 1880 only 10 
per cent. ; the United States Government Commis- 
sion fixed for the different projects 100 per cent. 
The Suez Canal cost 128^ more than estimated.) 
We allow Panama 25 per cent., or . . 62,750,000 

$313,750,000 
Banking, preliminary expenses, administration, cost of 

concession, discount on bonds, etc., 30 per cent., 94,125,000 

$407,875*000 
Interest and sinking fund during construction, . 100,000,000 

Total, ..... $507,874,000 
This estimate, great as it fras, proved far too small, since it was based on the assumed 
fact that there were only 162,500,000 cubic yards of excavation, that the work would be 
completed in ten years and that no unexpected trouble would arise with the Chagres River. 
The most formidable obstacle of all remained to be overcome. This was the oppo- 
sition of the United States. While President Arthur received the great French engineer 
with cordial courtesy, he assured him that no matter who built the canal the United 
States must have the greater control over it. De Lesseps visited our leading cities, try- 
ing to smooth all opposition and to secure the aid of capitalists, but met with no 
special success. He then returned to Europe and delivered a series of lectures upon the 
scheme that was so dear to his heart. His fame as the most renowned of all engineers 
and his personal magnetism roused unbounded enthusiasm, and he found no trouble in 
forming the Inter-Oceanic Canal Company. He advertised 600,000 shares for sale and 
double that number would not have supplied the demand. Sad to say, the large 
majority of the subscribers were poor people. When the veteran enthusiast declared 
that the work could be completed in six or seven years at a cost no greater than $120,- 
000,000, his hearers wildly cheered, and mourned because they had no more savings to 
invest in an enterprise that was so sure to make all wealthy. 

At the first general meeting of the company, January 31, 1881, De Lesseps airily 
informed his rapt listeners that all problems had been solved and every difficulty over- 
come. At the next meeting, three months later, he was as optimistic as ever and no 
whisper of doubt was heard. To quote his words : " The problem of the American 
isthmus is comparatively easy. It is an operation, the exact mathematics of which are 
perfectly well known, and the grandeur of the effort to be made does not at all trouble the 
enterprising contractors to whom you will supply the means of carrying out the effort." 
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The work for 1881 was to clear the canal line of vegetation, to investigate the 
hydrography of Panama and Colon bays, their tides, currents and winds; to build 
houses for their employees and hospitals for the sick (and nothing would be more 
needed than these) ; and to lay out the work. To quote the words of the ardent M. de 
Lesseps: "About in October, all preliminary work being finished, the great cutting at 
Culebra will be attacked, while toward the end of November or December the first 
dredges will begin to excavate the soft soil in the lower point of the line, and in Colon 
or Aspinwall a sea-dredge will be at work. Thus, in January, 1.882, the work will be 
going on in several parts of the canal, and the experience acquired by a few months 
work will enable the company to order the whole of the needed machinery with full 
knowledge of its usefulness; and before the end of 1882 all the machinery and supplies 
will be on the Isthmus, and in 1888 the canal will be inaugurated." 

Now, it is far easier to make such a programme than it is to carry it out. L$t us 
see how far M. de Lesseps fell behindhand. 

All preliminary work was to be done by October, but when that month came little 
had been effected. There was some machinery ready and two or three hundred Euro- 
peans were on the Isthmus. The terrible fever raged among them, and the man who 
was the chief dependence of M. de Lesseps died, as did the engineer of one of the con- 
tracting firms, while surveying the upper Chagres. Soundings had been made and other 
preliminary work done, but nothing to compare with the promises made by M. de Les- 
seps, who announced in June, 1882, that excavations would begin in the following August. 

At the beginning of such a new project there are certain to be many delays that 
cannot be provided against, but work was pushed more vigorously during the second 
year. Still the number of cubic yards excavated in the two years was not much 
more than one-twentieth of the estimated total and less than one-seventh of what had 
been promised one year before. 

This enterprise developed into one of the most shameful frauds of the nineteenth 
century. At the end of five years more than $150,000,000 had been spent on the canal, 
and of the necessary preparatory excavations barely a tenth had been completed. The 
very least required to finish the work was $300,000,000, with the tremendous problem, 
the management of the Chagres River, still unsolved. The length of the canal was to 
be 46 miles from Panama on the Pacific to near the mouth of the Chagres, closely fol- 
lowing the route of the Panama Railroad. It was proposed to dam back the Chagres 
and carry its floods to the sea by a canal, and at Panama, where the rise of the tide is 
18 feet, to build a tide-lock. 

We have referred to the greatest obstacles to success, but really the most important, 
and what proved the fatal one, was the dishonesty and corruption of the leaders 
in the project. The handling of such enormous sums of money was too tempting to 
be resisted, and subsequent investigations brought to light a criminality that was appal- 
ling. Immense amounts were expended in buying the support of leading men, news- 
papers, and high officials, who had hitherto been believed to be beyond the reach of 
corruption. In 1886 Count de Lesseps, accompanied by the Hon. John Bigelow, a 
representative of the New York Chamber of Commerce, paid a visit to the Isthmus. 
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To show the frightful corruption of the managers of the enterprise, it need only to 
be said that by the close of 1888 $200,000,000 had been expended, and a year later 
this was increased to $265,000,000, and yet less than one-fourth of that vast sum had 
been honestly put in the work ; all the rest had been squandered and stolen. 

More funds were indispensable and a huge lottery was launched, but the general 
and growing distrust brought only failure, and then the company had no choice but to 
suspend. This brought distress and ruin to thousands who had put their all into the 
scheme. The country was excited to the verge of revolution, and the continual proofs 
of bribery and outrageous thievery in high places filled the nation and world with dis- 
gust and indignation. The officers of the company were prosecuted for fraud, and 
Count de Lesseps and his son Charles were convicted and sentenced to five years' 
imprisonment. The count was so feeble, ill and aged that no attempt was made to 
enforce sentence upon bim, and he died in 1894, in his ninetieth year. His son, how- 
ever, was sent to prison, but after a few months the sentences were set aside by a 
higher court. The Panama failure and corruption formed a leading factor in French 
politics for years. 

One evening toward the close of the war for the Union, Frederick Auguste 
Bartholdi, the eminent French sculptor, was dining with M. Laboulaye in Paris. The 
latter gentleman was always an ardent friend of the United States, and he did a great 
deal to prevent Napoleon III. from interfering in our civil war. The French emperor, 
as you have learned, was a bitter enemy of the Union, and had he dared to do as he 
wished, he would have helped to destroy it. 

There were a number of eminent gentlemen present at dinner with M. Bartholdi, 
and the conversation turned upon the friendship between nations. The general opinion 
was that no such sentiment existed, and that France could not count on the remem- 
brance of the past to keep the friendship of the United States. M. Laboulaye, 
however, insisted that the American nation had more sympathy for France than for any 
other European nation, based upon a similarity of aspirations and struggles. Bartholdi 
was much impressed by the words of M. Laboulaye — so much so, indeed, that he never 
forgot them. 

Five years passed, and M. Bartholdi was a soldier in the Franco-German war. At its 
close he visited the United States. Before doing so, he called upon his friend Laboulaye 
at Versailles. " Go to see the United States," said he to Bartholdi. " You will study it ; 
you will bring back your impressions. Propose to our friends over there to make with 
us a monument, a common work, in remembrance of the ancient friendship of France 
and the United States. We will take up a subscription in France. If you find a happy 
idea, a plan that will excite public enthusiasm, we are convinced that it will be suc- 
cessful in both continents, and we will do a work that will have a far-reaching moral 
effect." 

Bartholdi, as I said, came to the New World. When he sailed up the magnificent 
harbor of New York, the plan of the Statue of Liberty burst upon his mind. He made 
a five months' through our country, painting and designing. He met Longfellow, 
Sumner, Grant, Peter Cooper and a number of other distinguished men, and received so 
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much encouragement that he went home, certain that the United States would cordially 
aid in the great enterprise that had taken shape in his brain. He called a meeting of 
his friends at his house. He made known the impressions he had received, the welcome 
and encouragement given to him, and presented the plan of the monument he had 
formed. Henri Martin, speaking of this meeting in an official address, said : 

" It was needful for us to discover a thought in harmony with the object to be 
attained. The artist presented it to us in a form that bore the stamp of genius. He 
had conceived the celebration of the anniversary of independence, applying to it a 
sublime phrase which sums up the progress of modern terms : * Liberty Enlightening the 
World.' M. Bartholdi proposed to represent this great idea by a statue of colossal 
proportions which should surpass all that have ever existed since the most ancient times. 
We adopted the plan with enthusiasm. A committee was organized. Artists, public 
men, constituted bodies, general councils, municipal councils and chambers of commerce 
associated themselves in the enterprise, and the movement which had started from so 
modest an origin became a national demonstration." 

The plan of the French-American Union, as the society was called which undertook 
to carry out the grand project, was not made known publicly until 1874. Subscription 
lists were circulated throughout France, bearing at their head the following, written by 
M. Laboulaye: 

" The monument of independence will be executed in common by the two peoples 
associated in this fraternal work, as they were of old in establishing independence. In 
this way we declare by an imperishable memorial the friendship that the blood spilled 
by our fathers of old sealed between the two nations. It is a treaty of friendship that 
.should be signed by all hearts that feel the love of their country." 

The appeal met with a cordial response. The birth of the work was celebrated 
November 6, 1875, in the Hotel of the Louvre, by a banquet which was attended by 
famous representatives of the arts, letters, press and politics from both America and 
France. To give America an idea of the magnitude of the work, the right hand of the 
statue was executed'in its colossal proportions, and sent to the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, where it attracted a great deal of attention. 

The preparatory meeting was organized in New York upon the call of W. M. Evarts, 
S. D. Babcock, John Jay, W. H. Wickham, William H. Appleton and Richard Butler, 
secretary. A committee was organized, and a memorial was addressed to the United 
States government, asking approval of what had been done, and concerning the site of 
the monument. On the 22d of February, 1877, Congress voted in favor of accepting 
the gift, and set apart Bedlow's Island for the site. The terms in which this was done 
were highly complimentary to the work and to the French nation. 

The head of the statue was executed for the Paris Exposition of 1878. During the 
following year the funds needed for the execution of the statue were obtained. On the 
anniversary of the victory at Yorktown, all the pieces of the framework and the base 
-were put in place. The rivet of the first piece that was to be mounted was driven by 
Minister Morton. 

The statue was nearly finished in 1883, and it was for some time left exposed to 
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view in Paris. On June 11, 1884, Prime Minister Ferry, at a great dinner given by 
Minister Morton to the committee of the French-American Union and to the ministers 
of the French government, declared that he wished the government to associate itself in 
the undertaking, and announced that the statue would be transported to New York on a 
state vessel under the official banner of France. The official presentation of the statue to 
the minister of the United States took place July 4, 1884. The presentation was made by 
Count de Lesseps, the president of the French-American Union, who had succeeded M. 
Laboulaye, lately deceased. M. de Lesseps said he was handing over to the United 
States this great artistic monument, the gift of France, to which have contributed by 
their votes 180 cities, forty general councils, a large number of chambers of commerce 
and of societies, and over a hundred thousand subscribers. He concluded by 
saying : 

" This work, Mr. Minister, is the product of enthusiasm, of devotion, of intelligence 










CALDWELL, THE BIRTHPLACE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 

and of the noblest sentiments that can animate man. It is great in its conception and 
in its realization. It is colossal in its proportions, and we hope that it will grow still 
greater through its moral worth, thanks to the remembrances and the sentiments which 
it is to perpetuate. We commit it to your care, Mr. Minister, that it may remain 
forever the pledge of the bonds that should unite France and the great American 
nation." 

The statue of Liberty Enlightening the World is by far the largest work of its kind 
that has ever been made. I will give you some of its dimensions. The forefinger is 
more than eight feet long ; the second joint is nearly five feet in circumference ; the 
finger-nail is more than a foot in length ; the nose is almost four feet long ; the head is 
nearly fourteen and a half feet high, and can accommodate forty persons, while the hollow 
torch will hold twelve persons. The copper sheets forming the outside of the statue 
weigh eighty-eight tons. It is slightly more than one hundred and fifty feet from the 
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base to the top of the torch, which is three hundred and five feet above low-water 
mark. 

The French transport steamer hire, with the Liberty statue on board, arrived in 
New York, June 24, 1885. Commander De Saune presented to General Stone, engineer 
in charge of the pedestal, the parchment transferring the statue to the care of the 
American committee. The reception to the French steamer and her memorable burden 
was of the most cordial character. The United States war vessel Minnesota, lying off 
Bedlow's Island, displayed the flags of all nations, while the Omaha, the Powhatan, and 
the Dispatch were gay with bunting. The welcoming vessels of all kinds numbered 
nearly a hundred. As they escorted the Isfre up the bay, they covered miles of water. 




THE WHITE HOUSE. 



Multitudes of spectators were gathered on the shores of Long Island, Staten Island, and 
Governor's Island, where General Hancock and a brilliant array of officers and ladies were 
stationed. The forts saluted and the reception was most enthusiastic. 

The Bartholdi statue was dedicated October 28, 1886, the ceremonies being among 
the most striking and impressive ever seen in the metropolis of our country. The 
weather, though cold, rainy and dismal, could not dampen the ardor of the million of 
people who took part or acted as spectators. 

On the reviewing stand, near the Worth monument, were about a thousand persons.. 

Among them were President Cleveland, Lieutenant-General Sheridan, Secretaries Bayard* 

Lamar, Whitney and Vilas, of the Cabinet ; M. Bartholdi, M. de Lesseps and the French 
166 
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delegation; representatives of the diplomatic corps at. Washington, and many leading 
American citizens. 

In front of this stand marched the military, the United States Naval Brigade, the 
French column, made up of veterans, Rochambeau Grenadiers and French societies, the 
Italian Rifle Guards and societies, volunteer firemen, Grand Army Posts, college students, 
and finally, the old coach which General Washington once owned, drawn by eight horses 
and attended by the Continental Guard of Washington. The procession was more than 
two hours in passing the stand. 

President Cleveland reached Bedlow's Island a little after three o'clock. The bay 
was crowded with all manner of shipping, and the steam tugs kept up such a deafening 
din that they interfered more than once with the dedication ceremonies. 

The stand was handsomely decorated with French and American flags. The presi- 
dent sat in the middle of the covered platform, with M. Bartholdi on his right and Count 
de Lesseps on his left, while the members of the cabinet and others were grouped in the 
rear. 

After prayer by Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Count de Lesseps was introduced. This 
wonderful man, though about four-score years of age, came forward as briskly as a school 
boy, and in his bright, breezy way, said amid great enthusiasm : 

" American Citizens : It was a generous idea which presided over the erection of 
the Statue of Liberty. It honors equally those who conceived it and those who under- 
stood it in accepting it. 

" Liberty Enlightening the World ! Great beacon erected in the midst of the waves 
on the threshold of free America ! 

"Those landing under its light will know that they tread a land where individual 
initiative is developed in all its strength ; where progress is a religion ; where great for- 
tunes become popular fortunes by reason of the charities they create, in the encourage- 
ment they give to instruction and to science, and in sowing fruitful seeds for the future. 

" You are right, American citizens, in being proud of your ' go ahead.' You have 
made great strides during the last hundred years, thanks to this cry, because you have 
been fearless. 

" In speaking to you of the sympathy of France, I know that I express the thoughts 
of all my countrymen. Not a single painful or sad memory between the two countries! 
Only one rivalry — that of progress. We accept your inventions, as you accept ours, 
without jealousy. You like the men who dare and who persevere. I say with you, 'Go 
ahead.' We understand each other when I speak that language. I feel as though I 
were in my family when I am among you. 

" Soon, gentlemen, we will find ourselves reunited again to celebrate a new Pacific 
conquest. Farewell until we meet at Panama, where the thirty-eight stars of North 
America will continue to float by the side of the banners of the independent states of 
South America, and will form in the new world for the good of humanity the peaceful 
and fruitful alliance of the Anglo-Saxon and the Franco-Latin races." 

After an address by Senator W. M. Evarts, M. Bartholdi, assisted by Mr. R. H. 
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King, removed the French flag, which had covered the face of the statue. Then followed 
an outburst of steam-whistles from the flotilla, anchored in front of the island, and a 
national salute from the ship-of-war, almost drowning the music of the Marseillaise Hymn, 
which was being played by the band. When the tumult allowed him to be heard, Presi- 
dent Cleveland accepted the statue in the following admirable speech : 

" The people of the United States accept with gratitude" from their brethren of the 
French Republic the grand and completed work of art we here inaugurate. This token 
of the affection and consideration of the people of France demonstrates the kinship of 
republics and conveys to us the assurance that in our efforts to commend to mankind 
the excellence of a government resting upon popular will, we have beyond the American 
continent a steadfast ally. We are not here to-day to bow before the representation of 
a fierce and warlike god, filled with wrath and vengeance, but we joyously contemplate 
instead our own deity keeping watch and ward before the open gates of America, and 
greater than all that have been celebrated in ancient song. Instead of grasping in her 
hand thunderbolts of terror and of death, she holds aloft the light which illumines the way 
to man's enfranchisement. We will not forget that Liberty has here made her home ; 
nor shall her chosen altar be neglected. Willing votaries will constantly keep alive its 
fires, and these shall gleam upon the shores of our sister republic in the East. Reflected 
thence and joined with answering rays, a stream of light shall pierce the darkness of 
ignorance and man's oppression until liberty enlightens the world." 

The commemorative address was by Chauncey M. Depew, who concluded with these 
eloquent words : 

" We dedicate this statue to the friendship of nations and the peace of the world. 
The spirit of liberty embraces all races in common brotherhood, it voices in all languages 
the same needs and aspirations. The full power of its expansive and progressive influence 
can not be reached until wars cease, armies are disbanded, and international disputes are 
settled by lawful tribunals and the principles of justice. Then the people of every 
nation, secure from invasion, and free from the burden and menace of great armaments, 
can calmly and dispassionately promote their own happiness and prosperity. 

" The rays from this torch illuminate a century of unbroken friendship between 
France and the United States. The French alliance which enabled us to win our inde- 
pendence is the romance of history. It overcame improbabilities impossible in fiction, 
and its results surpass the dreams of imagination. 

" The most despotic of kings, surrounded by the most exclusive of feudal aristocra- 
cies, sending fleets and armies officered by the scions of the proudest nobilities to fight 
for subjects in revolt and the liberties of the common people, is a paradox beyond the 
power of mere human energy to have wrought or solved. As the centuries roll by and 
in the fullness of time the rays of liberty's torch are the beacon lights of the world, the 
central niches in the earth's Pantheon of Freedom will be filled by the figures of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette. The story of this young French noble's life is the history of the 
time which made possible this statue, and his spirit is the very soul of this celebration. 

"When the fight for liberty in America was won the hundred years' war for liberty 
in France was to begin. America was its inspiration, Lafayette its apostle, and the 
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returning French army its emissaries. To-day in the gift by the one, and the acceptance 
by the other, of this colossal statue, the people of the two countries celebrate their unity 
in republican institutions, in governments founded upon the American idea and in their 
devotion to liberty. 

" In all ages the achievements of man and his aspirations have been represented in 
symbols. Races have disappeared, and no record remains of their rise or fall, but by 
their monuments we know their history. But they were all dwarfs in size and pigmies in 
spirit beside this mighty structure and its inspiring thought. 

" I devoutly believe that from the unseen and the unknown two great souls have 




FREDERIC AUGUSTIN BARTHOLDI. 



come to participate in this celebration. The faith in which they died fulfilled the cause 
for which they battled triumphant, they saw the people they loved in the full enjoyment 
of the rights for which they labored and fought and suffered, and the spirit voices of 
Washington and Lafayette join in the glad acclaim of France and the United States to 
Liberty Enlightening the World." 

At the conclusion of Mr. Depew's oration, the audience rose and sang the Doxology, 
-with the accompaniment of the band, the exercises ending with the benediction by the 
Right Reverend Henry C. Potter, D.D. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND AND HENDRICKS. 1 885-1 889.— CONTINUED. 

YOU have already learned a good deal about General Grant. He took such a leading 
part in the great civil war, and afterward as President of the United States, that a 
history of those years must be largely a history of what he did. Now that he has passed 
away, it is proper that I should give a brief, connected account of his career, and should 
try to fix his right place in history. 

Ulysses S Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio, April 27, 
1822. His father was Jesse Root Grant, and his mother Hannah Simpson. His first 
American ancestor, Matthew Grant, came from England to Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 
1630. 

Young Grant spent an uneventful life on the farm and in the tannery, growing into 
a sturdy boy, and later entered the Military Academy at West Point, but with no very 
great enthusiasm for the life of a soldier. He graduated in 1843, twenty-first in a class 
of thirty-nine. You will observe, therefore, that he was only a medium student, who, 
had he applied himself better, would have stood higher, though it is not likely that he 
could have led his class. 

In those days the standard of admission and the course of study at West Point 
were much lower than they are to-day. 

It is said that but few who finished the course thirty or forty years ago could 
now pass the examination for admission. In addition to the drill in all arms of the mili- 
tary service, Grant studied languages, law, mathematics, ordnance and gunnery, chemistry,, 
mineralogy, geology, mechanics and engineering. 

- Having graduated lieutenant, Grant was sent to the frontier, and in the war with 
Mexico gained his first practical knowledge of campaigning. The part he acted was 
creditable. He was favorably spoken of by his superiors, and at the end of the war he 
had gained the brevet of captain. 

After the war, he married Miss Julia Dent, of St. Louis. He remained in the armjr 
for a time, serving with his regiment first on the Canada frontier and afterwards in 
Oregon, his wife remaining at home. He finally resigned, and in 1854 lived near St. 
Louis on a farm belonging to his wife. He acted as real estate agent and was a candi- 
date for the office of city surveyor, but failed in both. 

In the spring of i860, he removed to Galena, Illinois, where he worked as a clerk in 
his father's store at a salary of fifty dollars a month. You will recall that those were 
stirring days, for we were on the verge of the most terrible war of modern times. Grant 
was deeply interested in the political questions that moved the country to its center*. 
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His sympathies were with the democratic party, but he was always devoted to the 
Union. 

Directly after President Lincoln's first call for volunteers, a company was raised at 
Galena. Grant,being the only military man in the place, was called upon to drill and 
take it to the governor at Springfield, Illinois. Anxious to re-enter the service of his 
country, he sent a letter to the adjutant-general of his army, offering his services, but no 
notice was taken of it. Soon after, he went with his father to Covington, and while there 
twice crossed over to Cincinnati, where McClellan, then commanding the Ohio militia, had 
made his headquarters. He had known this officer in Mexico and thought that the 
acquaintance might induce McClellan to give him an appointment. Grant sent in his 
name and then waited hour after hour outside, until, convinced that he was not wanted and 
would not be sent for, he went back to Springfield, where Governor Yates, after some 
hesitation, set him to work to help the state officers in organizing and equipping 
the volunteers. 

It was not long before Grant made himself so useful that he attracted notice arid the 
governor commissioned him colonel of the twenty-first regiment of volunteer infantry. 
Grant was surprised and delighted, for the most that he looked for was an appointment 
as captain. He hardly expected that and had about made up his mind to go back to 
his father's store in Galena. 

Grant was about five feet seven inches in height, with a compact, powerful frame. 
His hands and feet were small and neatly shaped, his head large, his hair brown and 
thick, eyes gray and jaws square and firmly set. In his prime, he was capable of great 
endurance. He had a quiet, even temper and was scarcely ever heard to speak in a 
loud voice. One of his admirable traits was his clean language. He was not profane, 
and nothing like coarseness or obscenity ever fell from his lips. In this respect his 
example is a shining one to the youth of the country. 

I have told you in another place that Grant drilled his soldiers " on the run." While 
McClellan, Halleck, Buell and others spent months in marching back and forth and in 
getting ready, Grant hunted the enemy, by training his soldiers on the road thither. It 
was not long before he had a fine regiment, well drilled and disciplined, at Ironton, Mo. 
On the 7th of August, 1861, he was assigned to duty as brigade commander, but his com- 
mission as brigade-general gave him that rank from May 17, which was a month 
earlier than his appointment as colonel by Governor Yates. 

Grant took post at Cairo on the 2d of September. His territorial command was 
under Fremont and included south-eastern Missouri, southern Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. With his usual promptness, he occupied Paducah, an important 
strategic point, then threatened by the confederate General Polk from Columbus. This 
act broke up the neutrality of Kentucky, and gave offense to the secession sympathizers 
in that section, but the government approved the course of Grant. You have learned 
long ago that Cairo became the center and base of important military operations. Vol- 
unteers swarmed thither from the northern states. They were sturdy, patriotic fellows, 
but they came straight from the plows and workshops without the least military train- 
ing. They required close watching and Grant was busy all day and most of the night, 
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acting as adjutant-general, quartermaster, commissary, ordnance officer and inspector. 
Just as soon as he felt himself as strong in numbers as the enemy, he began to fight. 

Grant's first engagement in the civil war was the battle of Belmont, fought Novem- 
ber 7. He marched down from Cairo and assailed a large confederate force, covered by 
the guns at Columbus, and, after routing them out of their camps with heavy loss, he 
withdrew to his fleet, cutting his way through the coming re-enforcements. 

His next important campaign was against Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, both of 




LAYING THE CORNER-STONE, STATUE OF LIBERTY. 

which, as you have learned, were captured in February, 1862. It was the first real vic- 
tory of the war and thrilled the north with confidence and enthusiasm. Up to that time, 
few people had ever heard of Grant, but now his name was on every tongue. He was 
praised to the skies. Not only that, but thousands asked how it was that this compara- 
tively unknown man had won such an important victory, while the army of the Potomac, 
with a force vastly superior to that of the enemy, had not got ready to move. 

The murderous battle of Pittsburg Landing or Shiloh followed on the 6th and 7th 
of April. The Union forces had not fortified their position and were surprised, but in 
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the end they gained a substantial victory. Grant arrived on the field after his advanced 
divisions had been driven back and his camps captured. But by his own bravery and 
that of Sherman, McClernand, Hurlbut and Prentiss and the magnificent fighting quali- 
ties of his troops, the confederate onset was checked and hurled back. 

A few days later, General Halleck arrived and took command. Grant was nom- 
inally second in command, but during the advance on Corinth, he was so ignored by 
Halleck that he was on the point of asking to be relieved from further service in the 
army. Sherman, however, urged him to have patience, assuring him that every thing 
would come outright in the end. Fortunately for our country, Grant did "hold on." 
After the confederates had fallen back from Corinth, and Halleck had scattered the 
splendid army he had gathered, Grant was given back the command of his old district, 
which was soon changed into the department of the Tennessee. 

By this time our government had determined that the Mississippi should be opened 
through its entire length, and there is reason to believe that President Lincoln promised 
the command of the expedition to General McClernand. Grant had started with the 
major part of his force on what is kn&wn as the Grenada expedition, but the advance of 
Van Dorn and the approach of winter showed him that he had not chosen the best line 
of operation. He had received orders to send forward the Mississippi expedition on 
steamers, and convinced that the confederates were not strong enough to cut his line of 
operations, he decided to withdraw from the Tallahatchie, to send all his available troops 
toward Vicksburg and to take personal charge of the operations. One reason for this 
course was his determination not to be superseded by a subordinate, even if strongly 
backed at Washington. 

In this decision he was supported by Rawlins, his invaluable chief of staff, and by 
Sherman, McPherson, Hurlbut and Dodge. The advance was sent forward with General 
Sherman, who was repulsed at Chickasaw Bluffs. McClernand joined with his corps and 
by the advice of Sherman turned back and captured Arkansas Post on the White River. 
Grant then made his appearance and concentrated his army at Milliken's Bend and 
Young's Point, arriving at the former point on the 28th of January, 1863. 

You have been told the story of the Vicksburg campaign, one of the most masterly 
series of operations in all history. The great difficulty was to gain a lodgment for the 
Union army above the reach of high water, where it could maneuver against the enemy 
and bring him to battle. The Yazoo country and the sides of the river from Memphis 
to the Vicksburg bluffs on the east shore and to the gulf on the west side were under 
water or subject to overflow by the Mississippi, which often overruns its boundaries for 
many miles. This fact prevented the confederates from breaking the communications 
between the Union army and its base of supplies, but it also stopped the federals from 
finding solid ground from which to operate against the enemy. The expeditions through 
the Yazoo Pass, Alligator Bayou and Rolling Fork and the movements against Haines 
and Chickasaw Bluffs had this end in view, f he attempt to cut the canal and open 
Roundaway Bayou were made with the hope of opening a way for moving the army and 
its supplies to a landing place below the city. 

The campaign was slow and laborious, and the country, not understanding the pro- 
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digious difficulties, became impatient. The friends of McClernand were active and 
there was danger again of Grant being superseded. Secretary Stanton sent the adju- 
tant-general and Charles A. Dana, his confidential assistant, to investigate and report. Mr. 
Dana arrived while the digging of the canal was under way. It did not take him long to 
see that Grant was doing every thing possible. He reported that fact to the president 
and secretary of war and convinced them that nothing was to be gained by superseding 
Grant. 

The latter had hardly arrived at Milliken's Bend before he made a careful recon- 
noissance of the position at Vicksburg. This reconnoissance was from a point opposite, 
and he had in his company Sherman, McClernand, Logan, Frank Blair and Fred Steele, 
together with Rawlins and Wilson of his staff. That night most of these gentlemen 
met on board the Magnolia, where Grant had his headquarters, and talked over the best 
method of taking Vicksburg. Rawlins proposed the plan which was afterwards adopted. 
It was not received with favor, though it can not be certain that Grant was not inclined 
to it from the first. He was prudent enough, however, to leave it untried until after all 
other schemes had come to naught. 

Warrenton was the first high-water landing below Vicksburg, but it was so near to 
the city that it was almost under its guns. The next place, Grand Gulf, was too strongly 
fortified to be captured. Its batteries, therefore, were run by the transports and gun- 
boats as at Vicksburg and the army was thus moved across to Bruinsburg, from which 
the highlands were reached without trouble. 

Then came the battle of Port Gibson, where the confederates were driven back. 
Concentrating his army at Hankinson's Ferry, Grant marched against Jackson. McPher- 
son fought and won the battle of Raymond. Jackson was taken and the bridges and 
railways destroyed. Wheeling about, the army routed Pemberton at the battle of 
Champion Hill, routed him again at the Big Black, drove him into Vicksburg, shut him 
up there and established communication with the steamers on the Mississippi and thus 
with the north. In less than three weeks Grant had won five battles, taken nearly 
5,000 prisoners, forty field guns, numerous colors and small-arms, killing and wounding 
more than 5,000 of the enemy and wedging Johnston and Pemberton apart so that 
Vicksburg was doomed to fall. 

You know all about the surrender that took place on the 4th of July, 1863. Gen- 
eral Pemberton fixed upon that date because he thought he would receive more liberal 
terms. The result was the opening of the Mississippi and the cutting of the Confed- 
eracy in twain. Nothing could surpass the patience, ability, vigilance and pluck dis- 
played by Grant from the opening to the close of the campaign. His second victory 
was greater than his first. 

You will recall that the fall of Vicksburg took place only a single day before the 
victory of Gettysburg. The north overflowed with delight and enthusiasm and there 
was no more fault found with Grant. The nation began to look upon him as the 
one who was to end the rebellion and restore the Union. 

The last splendid success of Grant brought him the rank of major-general in the 
regular army, and he was given full command of the whole Mississippi valley, which 
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was made a military division. The government on learning of the disaster of Chick- 
amauga sent Grant thither with full power over generals and their commands. He 
obeyed at once. Rosecrans was relieved by telegraph and the army of the Cumber- 
land was given to that modest but fine soldier George H. Thomas, who, as you have 
been told, had been offered the command once before. Sherman was sent across the 
country from Memphis with the available part of the army of the Tennessee and 
Grant lost no time in hurrying to Chattanooga. 

He found the army in peril, but every thing possible had been done to strengthen 
its position, and Thomas was calmly confident of his ability to hold out against 
any force that could be brought against him. His plans for assailing and driving 
back the beleaguering confederate army were adopted by Grant. On Sherman's arrival, 
the plans were enlarged and the brilliant triumph of Missionary Ridge followed. This, 
which may be regarded as Grant's third victory, won for him the rank of lieutenant- 
general and commander-in-chief of all the Union armies. 

Grant's friends feared the result of his going east. There it was that generals had 
been made and unmade by the influence of the politicians in Washington. Grant was 
unacquainted with these men, and had not as yet met President Lincoln, although he 
knew in what high esteem he was held by the president. 

" Don't stay in Washington," said Sherman, " but come west ; take to yourself the 
whole Mississippi valley. Let us make it dead sure, and I tell you the Atlantic slopes 
and Pacific shore will follow its destiny as sure as the limbs of a tree live or die with the 
main trunk." 

But Grant saw that in taking command of the Union armies he could shirk no 
responsibility. He must face Lee, before whom all the leaders of the army of 
the Potomac had gone down. He may have distrusted the support of the north, 
but he had no misgivings about his ability to cope with the confederate leader. He 
believed him to be an overrated commander, and to hesitate to meet him in combat 
would be like a knight of the olden time refusing to take up the glove thrown down by 
his opponent. 

He therefore promptly went east, and on the 9th of March, 1864, reported to 
President Lincoln, who in the presence of his cabinet handed him his new commission, 
saying, with much emotion : " With this high honor devolves on you an additional 
responsibility ; as the country herein trusts you, so, under God, it will sustain you." 

With his usual promptitude, Grant grappled with the task before him. He 
perfected his plan of operations for all the armies, and at midnight between the 3d and 
4th of May the army of the Potomac, under the immediate command of Meade, began 
its march southward. 

It must be borne in mind that the prime object of Grant was not to capture 
Richmond, but to destroy the confederate army. To secure the capital of the Confed- 
eracy would be a severe blow, but the capture of Lee and his army would be a death- 
blow. 

Nothing was clearer to Grant than that peace could never be established until the 
military power of the rebellion was broken. He determined, therefore, to deal as rapid 
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and resistless blows as he could until that power was crushed. Many of his movements 
in this campaign have been severely criticised, and it would be strange if he had not 
made some mistakes. Some of these critics insist that at the beginning Grant should 




THE FORMAL DELIVERY OF THE 8TATUE OF LIBERTY. 



have done as did McClellan — transfer the army to the James by transports. The distance 
was three hundred miles, and it took McClellan fifty-one days from his first order to. 
collect transports and make the change. It would have taken Grant a month at least to 
move his army by water to West Point or Bermuda Hundred. This would have givei> 
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Lee time to hold a jubilee in Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia, and then to get 
back to Richmond in time to confront Grant. 

The confederate army was only a dozen miles away, and the union leader set out to 
assail that without any thought of or care for Richmond. 

Grant's plan of advance into the Wilderness was excellent, and had it been carried 
out by his subordinate commanders with the vigor he expected, the advantage would 
have been greater. A careful study of the remainder of the campaign, lasting nearly a 
year, will show it was good. He crossed stream after stream in the face of a watchful 
enemy; he turned one position after another; he kept Washington covered and the 
confederate army always in sight and constantly employed. He hammered with such 
fierceness and continuance that Lee found time to make only one counter movement 
by Early up the Shenandoah Valley and toward Washington. The result of this was 
that, while Grant never loosened his grasp, he sent Sheridan up the valley with such a 
large force that he made short work of Early. 

Commanding such enormous bodies of men, whose operations covered many miles, 
it was out of the power of Grant to follow every detail. Thus it came about that there 
were faulty movements, attacks made at the wrong time, failures by army corps and 
divisions, and losses of life — as at Cold Harbor — which never ought to have been ; but 
in passing judgment upon the last campaign of the army of the Potomac, here are a 
few figures which may be borne in mind : 

The losses of this army in battle, including the army of the James and Burnside's 
corps, while under Grant's command was 12,561 killed, 64,452 wounded, 26,988 missing, 
being a total of 104,001. Its losses from the battle of Bull Run to the opening of Grant's 
campaign from the Rapidan was 16,145 killed, 80,663 wounded, 44,160 missing, being 
a total of 140,968. During the latter period the only important successes were those 
at Antietam and at Gettysburg: during the former the rebellion was crushed. 

You were told enough about the last movements of the federal army after the fall 
of Petersburg, to know that the credit of striking the final blows belonged to Grant more 
than to any other man. His vigilance, activity and promptness in anticipating the 
movements of the enemy prevented the junction of Lee with Johnston, and won 
for Grant the glory of the last crowning triumph. 

The country did every thing it could to show its gratitude to Grant for his services. 
His valor, his ability and his magnanimity were praised ; swords of honor, money* and 
houses were given to him ; Congress voted its thanks and created a new and higher rank 
for him, and finally he was made president of the United States. 

Unto few men is it given to be great in many things. The only American thus 
favored was Washington, the Father of his Country. He was a statesman and soldier, 
and great as both. Grant was a soldier of pre-eminent ability, and it is upon .his 
achievements as a soldier that his fame must chiefly rest. 

He was naturally high-minded and honest in all things. Modest, virtuous and pure in 
his intentions, he was unsuspicious of others, and his belief in his friends and his loyal 
support of them when " under fire," was the cause of more than one mistake on his part. 
He had not been trained in the school of politicians, and he therefore fell a victim at 
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times to their wiles. That those in whom he believed sometimes proved unworthy of 
him and betrayed that trust can bring discredit only to his judgment of men. 

When making up his first cabinet, he gave the secretaryship of the treasury to Alex- 
ander T. Stewart. This gentleman had no other recommendation than his immense 
wealth, and his name had to be withdrawn because he was ineligible. Hamilton Fish, 
his secretary of state, was a good man, but without that distinctive ability and vigor 
which should have proved a strong staff upon which the president could lean. Adolph 
Borie, the secretary of the navy, was a retired merchant of Philadelphia, whose nomina- 
tion brought criticism from the whole country. There were other cabinet appointments 
equally open to disapproval, as there were acts during his two administrations that can 
hardly be defended, but there is none which can throw a shadow upon the honesty and 
personal integrity of the president himself. 

There can be little doubt that Grant expected a renomination for the presidency, 
after his return from his memorable tour around the world. He had ardent supporters, 
but the sentiment against a third term in this country is too strong to be overcome, and 
it is easy to understand why the American people are unwilling that any man should be 
president for a longer period than was Washington. 

After his return from his famous tour, General Grant engaged in business in the city 
of New York. Theprestige of his great name gave him an advantage which in the end 
proved a misfortune. He became the victim of unscrupulous persons and lost an immense 
sum of money — not only his own savings but those of many others. It was the most cruel 
blow of his life, for, strictly honest himself, it caused him inexpressible pain to become 
the innocent party through whom others suffered. He did his utmost to make good the 
vast losses, but he was powerless to do much. 

About this time a malignant cancer appeared at the root of his tongue. He received 
the best medical attention, and struggled heroically against the terrible disease, but 
death is an enemy to which all of us must yield sooner or later. His marvelous vitality 
and will power enabled him to hold out longer than ordinary men could have done, but 
his brave battle was in vain. He was removed to Mount McGregor, in New York state, 
where, placed in a comfortable cottage, he was surrounded by all the members of his 
devoted family and attended by skillful physicians. His great endurance caused flutters 
of hope now and then that he might conquer the dread disease, but early in the summer 
of 1885 it became clear that the hand of death could not be stayed. 

Before dark on the evening of July 22, it was seen that the general was dying. From 
that moment neither Mrs. Grant nor his son, Colonel Fred, could be persuaded to leave 
his side, though both were in sore need of rest. All through the long, dismal hours, his 
wife sat holding the hand of her husband. His disease had for weeks rendered it impos- 
sible for him to lie down without danger of suffocation. But he now indicated by a 
feeble motion of his thin hand that he wished to be placed upon the bed. Colonel Grant 
and the nurse lifted him gently and laid him down at full length on the couch, his body 
resting slightly on one side. Those who were watching, anxious to anticipate his slight- 
est want, but able only to moisten his lips with water, saw him grow weaker and weaker 
as the night passed and the gray light of morning stole through the trees surrounding the 
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cottage. At eight o'clock, not a breath of air stirred the leaves and there was not a cloud 
in the sky. A rift of sunshine came through the open window where the dying hero lay, 
with fluttering pulse, half-closed eyes, and faint, almost inaudible breathing. At eight 
minutes past eight, the eyes slowly opened, looked for an instant in the face of his daughter 
who was leaning over him, and then with a little gasping sigh the weary soul departed. 

As in the case of President Garfield, daily bulletins had been issued by the attending 
physicians for several weeks preceding the death of General Grant. The following is the 
last medical bulletin of Dr. Shrady: 

" Since our last bulletin was written the final change has come to General Grant. He 
passed peacefully away at eight o'clock Thursday morning. On the morning of the day 
previous Dr. Douglas summoned Drs. Sands and Shrady to meet him in consultation at 
Mount McGregor, as General Grant was sinking, and death seemed imminent. On their 
arrival the patient was found in a very prostrated condition, with feeble and frequent 
pulse, rapid respiration, and inability to swallow. He was suffering no pain, but by his 
listless manner was apparently conscious that death was near. At the time of the con- 
sultation he was in his easy chair, occupied constantly by him day and night for the past 
five months. Toward evening, by his own request, he was tranferred to his bed, where 
he rested quietly until his death. His fear of a painful and agonizing death was, happily 
for him as for his family, not realized. He simply passed away by a gradual and easy 
cessation of the heart's action. Thus he was spared much of the suffering which would 
have been inevitable had his general strength allowed the throat disease to progress in 
its usual way. For so much, at least, there is reason for thankfulness." 

The body was embalmed and removed to the City Hall in New York, where it lay 
in state before the removal to the last resting place in Riverside Park. Among the 
numerous scenes which marked the passage of the funeral train from Mount McGregor 
to the metropolis, none was more striking than that opposite West Point. 

The cadets crossed the river and were drawn up in double rank along the track, on 
the side near the Hudson. The train was draped in black, and the muffled bell tolled 
mournfully. As it drew near, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired by Battery Knox, 
there being an interval of one minute between each discharge. At the moment the train 
reached the station, the cadets came to " present arms," the band began a low dirge 
and the train moved slowly by. 

Nowhere in the world is there finer discipline than at West Point. The two hun- 
dred cadets were simply parts of a perfect machine. The most critical eye could not 
detect a hair's breadth variation in their movements. They stood near the track at 
44 close order," the cadet captain only in front of the companies. The officers of the 
Post were on the left of the battalion, and the band on the right, the other cadet officers, 
lieutenants and corporals being in the rear of their respective companies. 

The funeral of General Grant was one of the most impressive ever seen in this 
country. During the days that the body lay in state at the City Hall in New York a 
continuous procession of spectators passed through, each one pausing long enough to 
catch a glimpse of the wan, pinched features that told of so much suffering borne with 
heroic patience. 
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A few minutes before one o'clock on the morning of August 8, the lid was fastened 
down on the casket containing the remains. Then the guards resumed their watch. 
Upon the cover of the casket had been fastened the wreath of oak leaves that General 
Grant's grand-daughter Julia, and the little daughter of Dr. Douglas had woven, the first 




STATUE OF LIBERTY ON BEDLOE'S ISLAND, NEW YORK HARBOR. 

floral offering laid upon the dead soldier's breast. It went with the coffin to the tomb 
and rests there to-day, as it is likely to do for years to come. 

Before eight o'clock the vestibule about the catafalque was half filled with whisper- 
ing officials hurriedly moving to and fro with uncovered heads. A little before nine the 

commander of the guard from the Seventy-first regiment formed his men and marched 
168 
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them away. Their work was ended and there was left only the dark blue uniforms of the 
Grand Army men. 

At half-past eight, two companies of regulars marched into the inclosure in front of 
the City Hall. One company was Battery A of the Fifth Artillery, the other Company 
E of the Twelfth Infantry, the same that were detailed to do duty by the dead body 
soon after death. The horses were tethered to the trees and the musicians who had been 
playing solemn music threw themselves on the grass, the soldiers drew off under the 
shadow of the trees, while the officers strode back and forth as if awaiting orders from 
the chief whose voice was now hushed forever. 

It was a golden summer day and the scene became one that can never be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it. Upon the roofs were crowded thousands of spectators, and 
the sidewalks swarmed with people. Myriads of flags hung at half-mast, officers with 
gay plumes galloped to and fro, and the blue and gray line of policemen backed against 
the seething multitudes who that day increased the population of the metropolis by the 
hundred thousand. 

Suddenly a horseman galloped into the open space. He was in full regimentals and 
his fine martial appearance caused a buzz of admiration. He was Major-General W. S. 
Hancock. Superintendent Murray walked out from the City Hall and' the general leaned 
over the side of his steed and told him that the funeral car must start exactly at the time 
fixed — ten o'clock. He then gave commands to several aides who had dashed after him 
and they were off like a shot. 

There was now left a cavalcade of mounted men, mostly in officers' uniforms, with 
cocked beavers and dove-colored sashes, who rode toward Hancock in a crescent-shaped 
line. One of them, large and heavy-bearded, advanced from among the others and 
grasped the general's hand. This was Fitz-Hugh Lee, nephew of Robert E. Lee. A few 
minutes later Hancock rode out of the park followed by the long line of aides. 

Then came the band of the engineer corps and a light battery of field pieces with its 
big horses ; then a detail in the staid uniform of the engineers, more artillerymen and 
the naval brigade. The marines marched well and were followed by the famous Marine 
Band of Washington. The Pioneer Corps with axes over their shoulders were notice- 
able features of the procession. 

Just before nine o'clock the one hundred and twenty members of the Liederkranz 
Society, dressed in deep black, came up the steps of the City Hall. Halting there they 
sang with impressive effect Schubert's "Song of the Spirits Over the Water" and several 
dirges, after which they moved away. 

The last relief of the Grand Army guard passed up the steps. A few minutes later 
Mayor Grace led a company of distinguished clergymen and the doctors who attended 
the dying hero up the steps and ordered the iron gates to be flung open. 

The coffin was lifted from its resting-place under the canopy and borne by the Grand 
Army men down the steps and up the wooden ones to its place on the platform of the 
huge black van. The Grand Army men and the detail of the Legion of Honor took 
their places on either side of the car, the regulars assumed positions on the right and left 
of the car, the doctors and clergy, the mayor and police officials entered carriages, and 
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-while the island band played a dirge the car and its escort moved out of the plaza into 
Broadway. 

At the moment that the hearse left the park, the main office of the Western Union 
flashed the signal. A few seconds later, the soft sounds of the Trinity bells fell upon 
the ear, followed the next instant by the louder tones of St. Paul. From Maine to 
Mexico thousands of sextons were waiting for the signal, and the moment it came they 
began to toll the bells of their churches. It was a striking thought that while the 
remains of General Grant were passing to their last resting-place, the solemn tolling of 
bells was heard from one end of the country to the other. 

As the procession moved up town it was viewed by twenty miles of people standing 
shoulder to shoulder on either' side of the nine-and-a-half-mile line of march. It was 
■estimated that nearly half a million were in the double line and in the windows along 
the route. 

There were many inquiries for General Sherman. He and General J. E. Johnston 
were in a carriage a short distance behind President Cleveland and Vice-President Hen- 
dricks. General Sickles rode at the head of the veterans, his crutches fastened in front of 
him, and there were a hundred carriage loads of mayors and aldermen from neighboring 
cities. 

The funeral car did not reach Riverside Park until nearly five o'clock. Among 
those in the carriages were General Sheridan and General Buckner, side by side ; John 
A. Logan, ex-secretary Boutwell, ex-secretary Belknap, John Sherman ; ex-presidents 
Hayes and Arthur ; Colonel Fred. Grant, his wife and two children ; Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Grant and child ; Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., and his wife with Mrs. Sartoris, and senators^ 
congressmen, generals, governors, mayors, assemblymen, and notables beyond estimate. 

The Grand Army ritual was read at the grave, and flowers and a wreath were laid on 
the tomb. At the conclusion, a bugler blew the well-known call," lights out," or " taps/ 1 
as it is styled in the army. The ceremony of the Methodist church followed, the two 
little grandchildren of Grant laid flowers upon the coffin, and once more the bugler blew 
the call, " lights out." Volleys were fired over the grave, and then the tomb was sealed 
and the impressive ceremonies were ended. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND AND HENDRICKS. 1885-1889. — CONTINUED. 

THE World's Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition in New Orleans was the 
outgrowth of a suggestion made by the Southern Cotton Planters' Association^ 
afterwards the National Cotton Planters' Association. At the annual meeting in 1882, 
a committee was appointed to take some steps toward securing a celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first exportation of American cotton for foreign consump- 
tion : this was in 1784. 

Congress passed an act in February, 1883, authorizing the holding of an industrial 
exposition to celebrate the cotton centennial, and in May New Orleans was fixed as the 
place for the celebration. 

An organization with corporate powers was effected, and the board secured subscrip- 
tions to its capital stock to the amount of about half a million dollars. The United 
States loaned them a million dollars, and the State of Louisiana and the city of New 
Orleans each appropriated a hundred thousand dollars. The United States afterwards, 
gave a quarter of a million dollars to make an exhibit on the part of the government in 
the various departments of the exhibition. The exhibition was made in what is known 
as the Government and State Building. Labor was begun on the main building in 
March, 1884, and though the preparations were far from finished, the exposition was. 
opened December 16, 1884. 

The main building was the largest structure ever erected. It covered thirty-three 
acres, was built without partitions, and had a continuous roof. 

The machinery department occupied a space 1,378 feet long by 300 feet wide, within 
the main building, and had an extension added in iron, 540 feet long and 125 feet wide 
for heavy machinery. From the galleries more than two miles of shafting could be seen, 
driving all kinds of machinery. 

The center of the interior was occupied by Music Hall, with a seating capacity of 
11,000 people and a platform for 600 people. 

The United States and State exhibit building was also of vast size, being 885 by 565. 
feet. It contained the national, state and territorial exhibits. 

The Art Gallery, 250 by 100 feet, was wholly of iron and fire-proof. It was an 
artistic structure, well arranged for presenting all the works of art to the best possible 
advantage. 

Horticultural Hall was the largest conservatory in the world, being 600 by 194 feet.. 
It was substantially built and became a permanent feature of the Park. It stands on 
high grounds in the midst of live-oak groves. Surmounting the center is a fine tower 
ninety feet high and roofed with glass. 
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The space covered by the various buildings of the New Orleans exposition was as 
follows : 



ftlain Building 

Government and State Exhibit Building 

Six Live-Stock Barns . 

Horticultural Hall 

Iron Machinery Extension 

Iron Saw Mill Building 

Iron Boiler House 

Iron Art Gallery . 

Iron Wagon Building . 

Iron Brick and Tile Building 

Eight Ornamental Entrances 

Three Police Buildings 

One Drainage Station 

One Waterwork Station 

One Electric Light Building 

Total area covered . 



Area Covered. 
Square Feet. 

1,656,000 

648,825 

136,080 

II64OO 

42,000 

36,000 

28,000 

25,000 

24,000 

12,000 



12,000 



2,736,305 



The exposition could not be compared with the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, 
except perhaps in the one respect of the size of the different buildings. It was not so 
well managed nor patronized, and in the end resulted in a large loss to those concerned. 
Still there could not fail to be many interesting and instructive features which repaid 
those who visited it. 

The display of the products of human industry and skill, as well as of the products of 
the earth, represented forty-five states and territories of the Union and twenty-one for- 
eign countries. The exhibit of the electric light was on a larger scale than ever before 
attempted, about five thousand lights, arc and incandescent, being used in the various 
departments. 

The display of the products of the farms, the forests, the fisheries and the mines of 
the various states and territories of the Union was more extensive than ever before 
attempted. 

You remember that when the centennial exposition in Philadelphia was ready, Pres- 
ident Grant started the great Corliss engine which set all the rest of the machinery in 
motion ; so when every thing was prepared at New Orleans, President Arthur opened the 
exposition, but he was in Washington when he did so. He had only to touch an electric 
button to set the machinery going, hundreds of miles distant. 

The exhibit of the United States government was more comprehensive than at any 
previous display. The space covered was about 110,000 square feet, and there was 
enough to keep one entertained for weeks, even though he might have seen a good deal 
of it before. 
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Much interest was shown in the Woman's Department and in the Department of 
Colored Works, while the display of steam-engines and other machinery in operation I 
am quite sure was the largest ever seen anywhere under one roof. 

The exhibit of fresh fruits was very striking, representing all degrees of the earth's 
latitude where fruits can ripen. It was not only very attractive, but in extent and variety 
surpassed every thing of the kind. 

South America and Central America were creditably represented, but Mexico sur- 
passed every foreign country. Being a close neighbor to Louisiana, she took especial 
pride in her display at the New Orleans Exposition. 

The exposition was worthy of far more patronage than it received. Its misman- 
agement was one of the causes of its failure to receive such patronage. Its gates were 
open from the 16th of December, 1884, to May 31, 1885. During that time, the total 
admissions were 1,158,840 persons, which was less than one-eighth of the number that 
attended the centennial in Philadelphia. There were 40,000 people present at the open* 
ing and the greatest attendance was on " Louisiana Day," the 30th of April, when there 
were 55,000 paying visitors present. The average attendance during the one hundred and 
sixty-six days the exposition was open was 6,980 persons. When distributed over the 
enormous space they looked like parties of stragglers wandering here and there and in 
danger of losing each other. The expenditures soon used up all the subscriptions, loans 
and earnings of every kind ; a large deficiency was left and a further appeal was made to 
the United States government, which gave an appropriation of $365,000. 

The board of management afterwards sold the buildings and improvements of the 
exposition plant to a new corporation organized to give another exposition in 1885-6, to 
be known as the North, Central and South American Exposition. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND AND HENDRICKS. 1885-1889. — CONTINUED. 

VICE-PRESIDENT THOMAS A. HENDRICKS died suddenly a few minutes 
before five o'clock, November 25, 1885, at his home in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
His death was unexpected and was a shock to the country. He had returned the day 
before from Chicago, where he caught a severe cold. He died from paralysis of the 
heart. 

Mr. Hendricks was born on a farm near Zanesville, Ohio, September 7, 18 19. While 
he was an infant his father settled at Madison, Indiana. Thomas graduated from South 
Hanover College in 1841, and began the study of law. He attended the law school at 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, presided over by Alexander Thompson, brother of his 
mother. 

Mr. Hendricks was admitted to the bar in 1843, an( * opened an office in Shelbyville 
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-where his progress was slow but steady. Two years later he married Eliza C. Morgan, 
and had one son born, who died at the age of three years. 

In 1848, Mr. Hendricks was elected to the Indiana legislature, but, not liking the 
office, he did not seek a re-election. Two years later, however, he became a member of 
a state constitutional convention, and took an active part in its proceedings. In 1851, 
he was elected democratic member to Congress from the central district of Indiana. He 
defeated his whig opponent by nearly 4,000 votes, and was re-elected in 1852. He voted 
for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, though personally opposed to it. Being 
defeated when he ran for Congress in 1854, he returned to his law practice. 

President Polk, in August, 1854, appointed him a commissioner of the general land 
office. He resigned in 1859, anc * once more came back to Shelbyville. He was nomi- 
nated for governor in i860, but the divisions in the democratic ranks caused his defeat, 
and he resumed his law practice, moving, however, to Indianapolis. 
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Mr. Hendricks took his seat in the United States Senate March 4, 1868, and sat 
until 1869. He was a leader of the democracy, and strongly opposed the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson. He was a prominent candidate before the presidential 
convention of 1868. He was defeated for governor of Indiana in 1869 and elected 
in 1872. 

You have learned that Mr. Hendricks was nominated for the office of vice-president 




SUGAR CANE AND RICE HOUSE. AN EXPOSITION SCENE AT NEW ORLEANS. 

in 1876, on the ticket with Samuel J. Tilden. The result of the exciting election that 

followed is familiar to you. 

Mr. Hendricks was also a prominent candidate before the convention in 1880, which 

nominated General Hancock, and shared with President Cleveland the glory of success 

in 1884. He was a democrat of the Jefferson and Jackson kind, whose views were broad, 

elevated and vigorously expressed. In social life, he was dignified, cordial, generous and 

helpful to those worthy of help. He was a model husband, and commanded the respect 

of all who knew him. 

I have no doubt that you will be interested in reading a brief account of the vice- 
169 
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presidents who have died in office. I have told you something about them, but a fuller 
account will not be out of place. 

It is worth noting that every one was more than sixty years old. George Clinton, 
vice-president with Madison, died at the age of seventy-four. He had been vice-presi- 
dent for nearly eight years, serving one term under Madison and one under Jefferson. 

Mr. Clinton had a remarkable career. He began life as a sailor in a privateer, was a 
brigadier-general of the Revolution, a member of the Provincial Congress and governor 
of New York for eighteen years. He died in Washington and was buried in the congres- 
sional cemetery. The eight pall-bearers were Revolutionary soldiers. The senate 
attended in a body ; the vice-president's chair was draped in black, and each senator 
wore a band of crape on his arm for thirty days. 

It was a singular coincidence that the second vice-president to die in office was 
Elbridge Gerry, who succeeded Mr. Clinton at the next election, and belonged to Madi- 
son's administration, the two deaths, therefore, taking place under the same president. 

Mr. Gerry presided over the senate the day before he died. On the day of his death 
he was visiting some of the government departments, when he became so ill that he was 
taken home in a carriage. He was insensible when the carriage stopped, and died while 
being lifted from it. This was on the 23d of November, 1814. Like Clinton, he was 
buried in the congressional cemetery, the same honors being shown to both. 

Mr. Gerry was a graduate of Harvard College, a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and one of the framers of our 
Constitution, though he refused to sign it. He had served in Congress several terms and 
was governor of Massachusetts and minister to France. During his early days in 
Congress, he once escaped the British,who were looking for him, by hiding in a corn-field. 

While governor of Massachusetts, Mr. Gerry began the system of re-districting his 
state for political purposes. It was Elbridge Gerry, therefore, who gave rise to the word 
" gerrymandering," that we often hear used nowadays. It refers to the system I have 
named, which is followed by both political parties. 

You may remember that Vice-president King was in Cuba for the benefit of his 
health at the time he was elected on the ticket with Franklin Pierce. He was suffering 
from consumption and had resigned from the senate some time before. He did not 
expect to live, and for some time would not consent to take the oath. Finally he was 
sworn in before a consul in Cuba. He was so feeble at the time that he could not stand 
on his feet without help. He set out for home shortly after and grew worse on the 
voyage. He died the day after he landed in Alabama. 

Mr. King did not have a public funeral and the departments were not closed on 
account of his death. He was the first bachelor elected to one of the two highest offices 
in the gift of the nation. He was a senator for thirty years and served more than ten 
years as president pro tern, of the senate. He had also been a member of the lower 
house, and was minister to France for two years. 

Vice-president Henry Wilson died November 25, 1875. He had been ill for some 
time and had undergone treatment in New York, but never regained his strength. He 
returned to Washington, and his death soon followed, said to have been caused by 
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apoplexy. It was believed that the news of the death of his intimate friend, Senator 
Ferry of Connecticut, hastened that of Wilson, who breathed his last within a quarter 
of an hour after receiving the tidings. He was given a grand funeral in Washington, 
and was carried with solemn ceremonies to Boston. 

At three o'clock on the morning of October 29, 1885, General George B. McClellan 
died suddenly at his beautiful country home on Orange Mountain, New Jersey. His 
health had been so robust that his death was entirely unexpected by his friends. In- 
tense neuralgic pains about his heart caused his demise within five hours. 

In the history of the war for the Union, you learned a great deal about General 
McClellan, who was a leading figure during the early days of the struggle, but it is well 
in this place to recall some of the prominent facts in his history. He was born in Phil- 
adelphia, December 3, 1826, and was nearly fifty-nine years old at the time of his death. 
His father was Dr. George McClellan, a gentleman of high culture, and the founder of 
Jefferson College, Philadelphia. The son entered Pennsylvania University in 1840 and 
remained two years. He became a cadet at West Point in June, 1842, graduating in 
1846, his rank being second in the largest class that up to that time had ever 
graduated from that famous institution. " Stonewall " Jackson was one of his 
classmates. 

The Mexican war had just broken out and young McClellan was given a lieuten- 
ancy in a company of sappers and miners, who without delay joined the army in 
Mexico. McClellan took part in the siege of Vera Cruz, and was at the battles of 
Cerro Gordo, Puebla, Contreras and Churubusco. He was also present at the capture of 
the City of Mexico, and on his return home in 1848, was breveted captain for distin- 
guished bravery in the assault made at that place by our forces. 

McClellan was now stationed with his company at West Point, where he stayed 
until June, 1851, when he was detailed to assist in building the works of Fort Dela- 
ware. He was engaged for several years on engineering works for the government, 
among them being a survey for one of the Pacific railways. In 1854 he was ordered to 
the West Indies to select a coaling station, and shortly after he came back was made 
captain of cavalry. He was next sent as one of a military commission to Europe to 
report on the conduct of the Crimean war which was then in progress. His able report 
attracted much attention. 

Captain McClellan now resigned his commission in the army with the intention of 
devoting his life to civil pursuits. He became chief engineer of the Illinois Central 
Railway and was soon elected to the vice-presidency of the company. In i860 he 
accepted the presidency of the St. Louis and Cincinnati Railway (now the Ohio and 
Mississippi), and filled that situation on the breaking out of the civil war in 1861. 

You are well acquainted with his record during that tremendous struggle. In 
April, 1 861, Governor Dennison of Ohio summoned him to Columbus to organize the 
volunteers that were swarming thither from all directions. The Ohio legislature made 
him major-general and placed him in command of the department of the Ohio, which 
included not only that state, but Indiana and Illinois. He at once set out on a cam- 
paign of western Virginia, the particulars of which have been told elsewhere. Having 
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been relieved of command in November, 1862, General McClellan did not resign his 
position in the army until two years later. 

He was nominated for the presidency in 1864, but was overwhelmingly defeated by 
Lincoln. Soon after, he went to Europe, where he remained until 1868. He was then 
appointed superintendent of the Department of Docks, in New York city, resigning the 
place in 1872. In 1877, he was nominated for governor by the democrats of New 

Jersey and was elected by 12,000 
majority. His administration was 
dignified and gave general satisfac- 
tion. 

General McClellan was a man 
of rare accomplishments, of un- 
bounded popularity with his sol- 
diers, and of spotless integrity. 
Although his fame as a military 
leader was eclipsed by those who 
came after him, yet he will always 
hold an honored place in history 
and his name will be cherished by 
the American nation. 

Major-general Winfield Scott 
Hancock, commanding the mili- 
tary division of the Atlantic, 
department of the east, died on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 9, 
1886, at his home on Governor's 
Island. He had been ill only a 
week, and it was not until the day 
before his death that a fatal end- 
ing was feared. 

General Hancock and his 
twin brother Hilary were born on 
St. Valentine's day, February 14, 
1824, in the little town of Mont- 
gomery Square, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. The boys attended the Norris- 
town Academy until Winfield was appointed to the Military Academy at West Point. 
He was noticeable at that time for his fine physique, energy and manly bearing. 
U. S. Grant, George B. McClellan, Rosecrans, Longstreet and "Stonewall" Jackson 
were cadets at West Point at the same time. 

After graduation, Hancock, as brevet second lieutenant of the Sixth Infantry, was 
stationed at Fort Tawson on the border of Texas, near the Red River. In 1846, he 
received his commission as second lieutenant to a company of his regiment on the 
Mexican frontier. He was anxious to be sent to the front on the breaking out of the 
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Mexican war, but was ordered to Newport, Kentucky, to do recruiting duty. He secured 
orders at last to go to the front, and landed at Vera Cruz in time to take part in 
General Pierce's advance to re-enforce Scott at Puebla. Hancock was in three engage- 
ments in this campaign, receiving a slight wound in one, and for his bravery was 
breveted first lieutenant. 

After the war, he was ordered to the Upper Mississippi and stayed there until 1849. 
The next year he was sent to St. Louis, where he remained five years and where he 
married. In 1855, he was appointed quartermaster with the rank of captain, and was 
sent to Florida. 

Hancock was at Fort Myers in Florida until 1857. It was at that post that 
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his daughter Ada Elizabeth was born. She died in 1875. His son Russell died 
in 1885. 

Hancock was next ordered to Kansas, which, as you will recall, was the scene of 
much fighting and bloodshed at that time. It may be said that the great war for the 
Union really began in that territory, where the slavery and anti-slavery men met in such 
savage conflict. 

In 1858, he went with the expedition against the Mormons, who showed a desire to 
cut off from the Union and set up for themselves. Hancock was at Los Angeles until 
the breaking out of the war. There was a good deal of sympathy for the South in Cali. 
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fornia, but the United States authorities managed matters with such tact that it caused 
little trouble. Hancock's first attempt at oratory was a patriotic speech, which did much 
to turn the tide in favor of the Union. 

When he learned of the critical state of affairs, he asked to be called east. His 
wish was granted, and he landed at New York on the fourth of September, 1861. He 
was so anxious to reach Washington that he did not stop to see his parents, who lived 
near his route and from whom he had been separated for many years. 

Hancock was at first appointed a quartermaster-general and assigned to General Rob- 
ert Anderson's command in Kentucky. McClellan knew that he was fitted for higher 
services than that, and on his personal request, President Lincoln made Hancock a briga- 
dier-general, his commission being dated September 23, of that year. Let me quote 
what McClellan in his " Own Story " says of Hancock : " He was a man of the most 
chivalrous courage, and of a superb presence, especially in action ; he had a wonderfully 
quick and correct eye for ground and for handling troops ; his judgment was good, and 
it would be difficult to find a better corps commander." 

He gave great help in organizing the raw recruits which afterwards became the 
splendid army of the Potomac. Indeed his ability in this direction attracted favorable 
notice from the first. It was conceded that in the spring of 1862, when the army of the 
Potomac landed on the peninsula between Chesapeake Bay and the James, Hancock's 
brigade was the most complete and effective of any in the army. 

In the battle of Williamsburg, his tact and personal courage was of the highest 
order. By a feigned retreat he drew the confederates after him and then suddenly 
turned and assailed them with a fierce musketry fire. It was there that the first colors 
taken by the army of the Potomac were captured, and it was there that Hancock used 
the expression which was afterwards quoted so often, "We must give them the bayonet, 
gentlemen." McClellan personally thanked Hancock's brigade for its services. 

If you will recall the history of the army of the Potomac, you will see that Han- 
cock was one of its most brilliant officers. He was a faithful supporter of McClellan, 
Burnside, McClellan again, and Joseph Hooker, steadily rising in prominence until at the 
supreme struggle at Gettysburg no one did more than he to win that decisive triumph. 
His coolness and daring there attracted the admiration of the confederates as well as the 
federals. During the battle a musket ball passed through. his saddle, bending a wrought 
iron nail about it and carrying it into Hancock's body. The wound was very severe, but 
while he lay on the stretcher, he sent a message to General Meade making known that 
the confederates were in full retreat. For his services at Gettysburg Congress thanked 
him. 

As soon as possible, Hancock was back again in the saddle, but the wound caused 
him much trouble, and at one time during the battles of the Wilderness forced him to 
give up his command. Though he was repeatedly exposed in many of the fiercest bat- 
tles of the war, this was the only injury that he received. At Chancellorsville he cap- 
tured General Edward Johnson and his whole division. 

Hancock commanded the Second Army Corps for the last time at the battle of 
Boydton. He was then ordered to Washington by Secretary Stanton and given the duty 
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of organizing the First Veteran Corps, composed of men who had served two years. 
He was afterward put at the head of the army of the Shenandoah, and held the com- 
mand until the assassination of President Lincoln in April, 1865. He was in charge in 
Washington during the exciting times that followed the hanging of Mrs. Surratt. 

In 1869, Hancock was relieved of the command of the division of the Atlantic and 
assigned to the division of Dakota. He stayed there until 1872, when he returned to 
the division of the Atlantic. In 1880 he received the democratic nomination for the 
presidency. On the popular vote he had 10,000 more than Garfield, but Garfield had 214 
electoral votes to Hancock's 155. 

General Hancock used the pen with hardly less skill than the sword, as the follow- 
ing extract from an article, by him, on the battle of Gettysburg clearly shows : 

" Cemetery Hill has since become consecrated ground. The place where General 
Howard was superseded in command on the first day of the fight is now covered with 
the graves of thousands of gallant soldiers whose bones lie buried at the base of the 
beautiful monumental column which commemorates their fame. Two of the marble 
statues ornamenting the pedestal, personify War and History. War, symbolized by a 
soldier resting from the conflict, narrates to History the story of the struggle, and the 
deeds of the martyr-heroes who fell in that famous battle. In remembrance of those noble 
comrades who laid down their lives for the general weal, it were simply sacrilege for 
any survivor to pour into the ears of History an incorrect account of the contest, still 
more to assume to himself honors belonging perhaps less to the living than to the dead. 

" The historian of the future who essays to tell the tale of Gettysburg undertakes an 
onerous task, a high responsibility, a sacred trust. Above all things, justice and truth 
should dwell in his mind and heart. Then, dipping his pen as it were in the crimson 
tide, the sunshine of heaven lighting his page, giving ' honor to whom honor is due,' 
doing even justice to the splendid valor alike of friend and foe, he may tell the world 
how the rain descended in streams of fire, and the floods came in billows of rebellion, 
and the winds blew in blasts of fraternal execration, and beat upon the fabric of the 
Federal Union, and that it fell not, for, resting on the rights and liberties of the people, 
it was founded upon a rock." 

General Hancock's last public appearance was when, under the orders of the secre- 
tary of war, he commanded the military forces which took part in the funeral ceremonies 
of General Grant. 

General Hancock was one of the kindest and most courteous of men. He was 
strikingly handsome in appearance. He was a devoted patriot, a splendid soldier, an able 
statesman and a man whose name was spotless through life. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND. 1885-1889. — CONTINUED. 

TO the South belongs the credit of one of the most touching customs that has arisen 
out of the war. For a number of years she has devoted one day to the decora- 
tion of the graves of her dead heroes. She suffered bitterly during that struggle and 
thousands of her bravest sons, in the flush of youth, in the lusty vigor of manhood 
and in the full tide of maturer years, fell upon the field of battle. They left behind 
them loving mothers, sisters, wives and children who will cherish their memory so 
long as life lasts. The South, like the North, was a land of mourning and not yet have 
all the tears been wiped away. 

So, as I have said, the South fell into the beautiful custom of strewing flowers on 
the graves of her dead 30ns. There may have been some bitterness at first, but it 
soon passed away. Many a time have southerners, after sorrowfully decorating the 
graves of their own soldiers, passed to those of the Union dead and strewn flowers 
upon them. Veterans who had met each other in battle were quick to forget their 
enmities. When they threw down their muskets they flung aside their hatred. At 
the funeral of General Grant, General Sherman and General Joseph Johnston walked 
arm-in-arm, as did General Buckner and General Sheridan. The chasm that once yawned 
between the North and South closed long ago. 

Soon the North took up the custom of strewing flowers upon the graves of its buried 
soldiers. They were as thoughtful and tender as their southern brothers, and many a 
time decorated the last resting place of those who wore the gray as well as those who 
wore the blue. 



" By the flow of the inland river 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day — 
Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 



From the silence of sorrowful hours, 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 
Alike for the friend and foe. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day — 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor 

The morning sun rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day — 
Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 
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So, when the Summer calleth 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain, 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day — 
Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 



Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day — 
Under the blossoms, the Blue : 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 




GENERAL HANCOCK. 



No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 

They banish our anger forever, 

When they laurel the graves of our dead. 
170 



Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day — 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.' 
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In the south the occasion is known as Memorial Day and in the north it is Decora- 
tion Day. 

I must tell you about the tour made by Jefferson Davis in the spring of 1886, for 
few events of the year attracted more general attention or caused more remark. 

He had been living for a long time on his plantation at Beauvoir, Mississippi, where, 
after going through many of the stormiest scenes that ever fall to the lot of man, he was 
quietly passing the autumn of his life. 

You will recall that it was on the 18th of April, 1861, in the city of Montgomery, 
Alabama, that Jefferson Davis was inaugurated president of the Confederate States of 
America. He was then a little over fifty years of age, in the prime of his mental powers 
and the vigor of mature manhood. It having been decided, in 1886, to erect a soldiers' 
monument in Montgomery, Mr. Davis accepted the invitation to lay the corner stone. 
The fact that the chief of the Lost Cause would be present on the spot where a quarter of 
a century before it may be said he laid the cornerstone of a government which had 
-crumbled to dust roused the south to enthusiasm. Despite a drizzling rain fifteen thou- 
sand people, in holiday attire, crowded into the city to welcome Mr. Davis to the capital 
of Alabama. He reached the city about eight o'clock in the evening, in a special 
car that had made its way through shoutings and flowers and flags for two 
hundred miles. 

As the train slowly steamed into the station, the cannon began to boom, and the 
people to shout, and hurrah. It was some time before the guest was able to make his 
way to the carriage in waiting, but finally he and General Gordon were seated side by side 
in a barouche drawn by four white horses. Colored flames flashed on the sidewalks, 
while Roman candles, rockets and bombs whizzed aloft, spangling the darkness with their 
many-colored flames. The swarming multitude compelled the carriage to move slowly. 
The Montgomery Grays marched in front, their band playing " Dixie," the favorite war 
tune of the south, and behind the carriage marched the Montgomery Blues. 

When the hotel was reached, the enthusiasm of the men and women rendered it 
impossible for a time for Mr. Davis to make his way to his apartments. He did so at 
last, over flowers flung in front of him. Then when the excitement had calmed, he was led 
out on the same veranda from which he accepted the leadership of the Confederacy in 
1 861. As he looked over the sea of upturned faces, he must have felt strange emotions. 
A quarter of a century had passed since he stood on that spot. Then his flashing eye 
saw the rising of a mighty empire of which he was to be the chief — an empire that was 
to overshadow the old Union and become one of the grandest powers of the earth. The 
fearful struggle followed, the terrible fighting of brother against brother, the hours of 
triumph, when it seemed that the stars and bars were fixed firmly aloft, and that the 
cause of the Confederacy must prevail — but in the end overthrow, defeat, and the 
extinguishment of all hope. 

Those who stood so bravely and hopefully by his side on that spring morning, where 
were they now ? Most of them had perished long ago. Some had gone down in battle, 
and others had passed away in later years. Lee, Jackson, A. P. Hill, Stuart, Polk, 
Bragg, Breckinridge, Benjamin, Yancey, Cobb, Stephens, Toombs, Floyd, Semmes. — 
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there were hundreds of other names on the roll which, if called must be answered 
only by silence, for those to whom they belonged were ashes. 

The rain fell with such violence during the night that it was decided that the cere- 
monies should take place in the capitol grounds, and that the speech of Jefferson Davis 
should be made on the very spot where he took the oath of office as president of the 
Confederacy. 

The whole city was in gayest attire. United States flags fluttered from every window 
of the City Hall, pictures of confederate generals were fastened to the outside walls, and 
on hundreds of streamers were the names of Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Albert 
Sydney Johnston, Robert E. Rodes, John B. Gordon, and other favorites. From the 
topmost point on the high dome of the capitol floated the stars and stripes. How long 
would it have stayed had some hand dared to raise it there twenty-five years before ? 

At two o'clock the barouche with its white horses was drawn up in front of the 
hotel, and Mr. Davis, escorted by Mayor Reese, Governor O'Neal, and Ex-governor 
Watts, stepped from the hotel and entered the carriage. The next contained General 
John B. Gordon, Captain W. L. Bragg, Miss Varina, or " Winnie " Davis, the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Davis, and the daughter of Mayor Reese. Other carriages followed, 
and under a military escort, and flanked by the shouting multitudes, the party slowly 
made their way to the capitol. Arriving there, the way was cleared for Mr. Davis, who 
seated himself on the historic spot he occupied February 18, 1 861. 

The mayor introduced him, and he stood leaning on his cane until the tumult sub- 
sided. Then, in a clear ringing voice, and with deep feeling, he said : 

" My Friends : It would be in vain if I should attempt to express to you the deep 
gratification I feel at this demonstration. But I know that it is not personal, and there- 
fore I feel more deeply grateful, because it is a sentiment far dearer to me than myself. 
You have passed through the terrible ordeal of war, which Alabama did not seek. When 
she felt her wrongs too grievous for further toleration, she sought a peaceable solution. 
That being denied her, thunders of war came ringing over the land. Then her people 
rose in their majesty, gray-haired seers and beardless boys eagerly rushing to the front 
It was that war which Christianity alone approved — a holy war for defense. Well do I 
remember seeing your gentle boys, so small, to use a farmer's phrase, that they might 
have been called seed corn, moving on with eager step and fearless brow to the carnival 
of death ; and I have also looked upon them when their knapsacks and muskets seemed 
heavier than the boys, and my eyes, partaking of a mother's weakness, filled with tears. 
Those days have passed. Many of them have found nameless graves, but they are not 
dead. They live in memory and their spirits stand out, the grand reserve of that column 
which is marching on with unfaltering steps toward the goal of constitutional liberty. 
It were in vain if I should attempt, as I have already said, to express my gratitude to 
you. 

" I am standing now very nearly on the spot where I stood when I took the oath of 
office in 1861. Your demonstration now exceeds that which welcomed me then. This 
shows that the spirit of southern liberty is not dead. Then you were full of joyous 
hopes ; you had every prospect of achieving all you desired, and now you are wrapped 
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in the mantle of regret. And yet that regret only manifests more profoundly and does 
not obliterate the expression of your sentiments. I felt last night as I approached the 
Exchange Hotel, from the gallery of which your peerless orator, Wm. L. Yancey, intro- 



~ ' " " 




THOMAS A. HENDRICKS. 



duced me to the citizens of Montgomery, and commended me in language which only 
his eloquence could yield, and which far exceeded my merit — I felt, I say again, that I 
was coming to my home — coming to a land where liberty dies not and serious sentiments 
will live forever. I have been promised, my friends, that 1 should not be called upon to 
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make a speech, and therefore I will only extend to you my heartfelt thanks. God bless 
you, one and all, old men and boys, and the ladies above all others, who never faltered 

in our direst needs.*' 
The shouting and 
applause was so long 
„ continued that Mr, 
Davis had to go to the 
front again, and bow 



his thanks. General 

;• John 13. Gordon (since 

elected governor of 

Georgia) was then in- 




troduced as the orator selected 

to deliver the address, because 

of the feeble health of Mr. Davis. 

In the course of his oration, 
'General Gordon said : 

" The natural, logical, inev- 
itable issue of this and all analogous events must be to enhance the self-respect, 
augment the self-reliance, exalt the manhood and heighten the appreciation of this 
people for their past history and achievements, and, therefore, intensify, their love 
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of country. The converse proposition is equally true. Should we build no 
monuments, write no histories, cherish no memories of the men and the deeds 
which truthful history would make immortal, we would sap the most solid foundations 
of our manhood and bring certain decay to the patriotism of our people. The soldier or 
the citizen of the North or the South who would frown upon scenes like this in either 
section, who does not esteem the renown won by both armies in the late war, as enrich- 
ment of the history and aliment for the patriotism of the whole people, is narrow in 
conception and jaundiced in vision. The thought of Lord Bolingbroke was the true one, 
that ' patriotism must be founded on great principles and supported by great virtues.' It 
therefore follows that the more commendable the principles and the higher the virtues 
which moved and supported the course of each section in the late war, the more life- 
giving is the nutriment afforded to the patriotism of all by their contemplation. Let 
each section, therefore, while appreciating the virtues of the other, add to the aggregate 
patriotism of the country by perpetuating in brass and marble shafts and granite piles 
the valor of its sons, and emblazon every page of its history with the glory of their 
achievements." 

In conclusion he said : 

" And now, let the manly virtues of the fathers and the stainless purity of the mothers 
dwell richly in their sons and their daughters ; let personal and public honor be the 
commanding law both of your thought and of your action ; let your representatives, 
state and federal, still maintain untarnished reputations for incorruptibility in office ; let 
your fidelity to the whole country be as conspicuous in peace as was your devotion 
to the South during devastating war ; let the South's plighted faith to the permanent 
Union of the states and the legitimate results of the war be forever unquestioned ; 
let all constitutional policies that tend to unite more closely the sections and people, 
and at the same time to promote simplicity and economy of administration, find among 
you their sincerest and most enlightened champions. Then, in the march of the 
republic to its high destiny, the South will resume her place with the ranks at the 
head of the column, and the names of southern statesmen and southern soldiers will 
live among the most conspicuous and honored in our country's history." 

On the following day, April 29th, the cornerstone of the Confederate monument 
was laid. Ex-governor Watts, formerly attorney-general of the Confederacy, presided. 
His address was in keeping with the excellent sentiments of those that had preceded, 
as was that of Jefferson Davis. The special train carrying Mr. Davis and his imme- 
diate friends reached Atlanta the next afternoon. Fully thirty thousand people were 
gathered at the railway station to meet the guest who went thither to attend the 
unveiling of a statue of Hon. Ben. Hill, a former leader of the Confederacy and later a 
United States senator. 

The reception was as enthusiastic as at other places. Grizzled old Confederates 
who had not met since the war recognized each other, and grasping hands, laughed 
and cried with joy. Those that had been lithe, active young men, when the battle 
flags were furled, were now gray and wrinkled, but there was something in the voice, 
features and manner that never changed, and for the time they forgot the passing 
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years, while talking of the march, the camp, the battle and the hundred stirring scenes 
through which they had gone together. Here and there a Confederate flag fluttered in 
the breeze, but the Stars and Stripes seemed to be floating from every point where a 
banner could be hung. The statue was unveiled with appropriate and impressive 
ceremonies. 

The early part of 1886 was marked by numerous labor strikes. They were not 
confined to any part of the country, but were almost universal. Many were ended by 
arbitration, the true method of settling disputes between nations as well as between 
individuals, but in other places they assumed a bitter character and were attended by 
scenes of violence. 

On Saturday, May 1st, 40,000 workmen were on a strike in Chicago. They 
demanded that eight hours should be considered a day's work, the pay for which should 
be the same as was then received for ten hours. The strike was attended by others in 
different parts of the country, but none assumed such alarming proportions as in 
Chicago. 

The strikers were mostly lumbermen, brickmakers, freight-handlers, ironworkers 
and factory hands. There were many street parades, meetings and inflammatory 
speeches. Those pests of society known as anarchists, who are always arrayed against 
the government, no matter how beneficent it may be, took advantage of the general 
discontent, and amid the parades was occasionally seen the red flag of the anarchists 
or communists. 

The following day, Sunday, was a quiet one in Chicago. Some of the strikes were 
amicably settled, among them being those of the pork-packers and the brewers. A 
large number, however, remained dissatisfied, and the foreign anarchists, seeing a 
chance for plunder and murder, began to plot for that end. 

Near the middle of the afternoon, on Monday, a mob of twenty thousand rioters 
filled the streets. A little band of policemen ordered them to disperse. They replied 
with a shower of stones. A volley fired over their heads was answered with taunts and 
jeers. Such treatment always encourages a mob, and very soon the police began firing 
to kill. A regular battle continued for an hour. Policemen were hurried to the spot in 
patrol wagons, shooting from them as the horses dashed up on a dead run. They 
leaped out of the vehicles before they came to a stop and rushed to the assistance of 
the little band holding their ground with great heroism. 

On the evening of Tuesday, a large crowd assembled at the old Hay market Plaza, 
Des Plaines and Randolph streets, where they were harangued by the pestilent 
anarchist speakers, who called upon them to take up arms, kill the policemen and 
pillage the city. 

While one of the speakers was in the midst of his vicious appeal, Inspector Bon- 
field, leading a column of policemen, forced his way through the crowd and ordered 
them to disperse. They were hooted and stoned. Suddenly, from among several 
men standing at the entrance to an alley, opening on Des Plaines Street, just opposite 
where the anarchist speakers stood (some say from the wagon itself), a dynamite bomb 
was hurled with terrific effect. The police went down as if before a discharge of 
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cannon, some killed outright, and others shrieking from the frightful wounds made by 
the missile. The same instant the anarchists opened fire on the officers, but Inspector 
Bonfield went at the assassins with irrestrainable fierceness. In three minutes the 



ground was strewn with wounded men 
direction. Seven policemen were 
twelve so badly injured that a year 
The anarchists suffered to a still 
continued for several days, but the 
control. Subsequent investigation 
plans for killing hundreds of innocent 
The leading anarchists were ar- 
Chicago. They were ably defended, 
jury declared August Spies, Michel 
R. Parsons, Adolph Fischer, George 
murder, and fixed the penalty at death, 
guilty of murder, and the 
prisonment in the peni- 
years. Lingg committed 
vember 10th, appropriate- — 



and the rest were scurrying in every 

killed, eleven crippled for life, and 

later they were still unfit for duty. 

greater extent. Desultory fighting 

officers of the law soon regained 

proved that the anarchists had laid 

people and plundering the city. 

rested and brought to trial in 

but on the 20th of August, the 

Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert 

Engel and Louis Lingg guilty of 

Oscar W. Neebe was also found 

punishment set at im- 

tentiary for fifteen 

suicide in prison, No- 

]y using a small dyna- 
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mite bomb, which he exploded in his mouth. 

the others, but Parsons, Spies, Fischer 
vernber 11, 1887. The sentence of 
commuted to imprisonment for life, 
necessary one for the marplots of 
is proved by the fact that no serious 
anarchists since then. The offscourings 
ing to learn that, while ours is the 
land of liberty it is not that 
of unbridled license and evil 
doing, — and that the first 
duty of every na- 
tion is to protect 
itself from its own 
deadly foes. 



Strong efforts were made in behalf of 

and Engel were hanged, No- 
Fielden and Schwab was 
The lesson was a severe, but 
society, and that it did good 
trouble has occurred with the 
of the Old World are begin- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND, 1 88 5- 1 889.— CONTINUED. 

NO history of the United States can be complete without an account of the Ameri. 
can Life-saving Service, teeming as it does with the most heroic deeds ever 
performed by man. There is no service that requires more endurance, courage and 
skill than does that of the men employed at the various life-saving stations along our 
coast. 

Now, you must bear in mind that we have a longer line of coast than any other 
maritime country. Its extent, including that of the Great Lakes, is more than ten 
thousand miles. Some of the worst portions are in desolate regions, far removed from 
human habitations, while in Great Britain the coasts are thickly populated. 

In all other countries, the life-saving service is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. You may not know that the first society for saving human lives from the perils 
of the sea was organized in China several hundred years ago. The Royal Humane 
Society of Great Britain was established in 1774, and ten years later the first life-boat 
was invented by Lionel Luken, a coach builder. It was tried but not brought into use* 
In 1789, Henry Greathead, a boat-builder, made a life-boat by which, in 1791, the crew 
of a Sunderland brig, wrecked at the entrance of the Tyne, were saved. There are 
to-day three large and well-supported branches of British life-saving service, which, 
during the past half century, have saved more than 25,000 lives. There are similar 
organizations in France, Germany, Austria, Italy and Turkey. 

The first steps taken in that direction in this country were in 1786, when the 
Massachusetts Humane Society was organized. A number of huts were put up along 
the Massachusetts coast, and in 1807 the first life-boat station was established at 
Cohasset. The society depended entirely upon voluntary crews. These rendered such 
valuable service that after a time they were given help by the state as well as the 
general government. In 1847, Congress appropriated $5,000 toward furnishing light- 
houses on the Atlantic, with facilities for helping shipwrecked mariners. The money 
lay unused for two years, when it was turned over to the Massachusetts Society at 
Cape Cod. In the summer of 1848, William A. Newell gave an impetus to the forma- 
tion of the life-saving service. At that time, Mr. Newell was a member of the lower 
house of Congress, and a practicing physician, living in Monmouth County, New Jersey- 
He has since been governor of New Jersey, and of Washington Territory. The section 
of New Jersey where he lived is one of the worst on the Atlantic coast. I have no 
doubt that what has been often said is true — that if the wrecks of all the vessels that 
have been driven ashore from Sandy Hook to Little Egg Harbor were placed side by 
side, they would form a line, without a break, between those two places. 
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There had been a number of wrecks on the Jersey coast just before Mr. Newell 
made his appeal to Congress. These gave such emphasis to his words that $10,000 was 
appropriated for providing surf-boats and other appliances for the "protection of life 
and property from shipwreck on the coast between Sandy Hook and Little Egg 
Harbor." This appropriation was increased at the next session and twenty-two 
stations were built on the coasts of New Jersey and Long Island. 

In 1871, Sumner I. Kimball became the chief of the Revenue Marine Bureau of 
the Treasury Department, which has charge of the life-saving stations. The stations 
were tumbling down, the apparatus rusty and in need of repair, the salaried keepers in 
many instances too old to be of use, and in others living miles away from the station, 
the crews incompetent and sometimes quarrelsome, while the appropriations were too 
slender to be of much help. But Mr. Kimball labored night and day for months and 
years, with a patience, tact and sagacity that could not be equaled, until, as I have 
said, the present splendid system was established. 

This system first went into operation on the New York and New Jersey coasts. It 
was found that during the first season every person endangered by shipwreck was 
saved. Congress therefore ordered a commission, consisting of Mr. Kimball, Captain 
John Faunce and Captain J. H. Merryman, to survey the coasts of the oceans and 
lakes, to examine personally the dangerous localities, and to consult with underwriters, 
ship-owners, captains of vessels and experienced surfmen. 

This commission submitted to Congress a full account of all the marine disasters 
that had occurred on our coasts during the preceding ten years. Mr. Kimball prepared 
a bill that became a law, June 20, 1874, providing for the extension of this noble work, 
for the bestowal of medals of honor upon persons risking their lives to save others, and 
for correct statistics of the service, with a view of improving it still further. 

On the 1st of July, 1904, there were two hundred and seventy-three life-saving estab- 
lishments, divided as follows: 196 on the Atlantic Coast, 60 on the Great Lakes, 16 on 
the Pacific Coast, and 1 on the Ohio, at Louisville, Ky. 




LYLE GUN. 



One of the most valuable pieces of life-saving apparatus is the gun by means of 
which lifelines are shot to stranded vessels at times when it is impossible to use life- 
boats. The gun in most general use was invented by Major David A. Lyle of our navy. 
It is a small smooth-bore of bronze weighing with its carriage only 185 pounds. Its 
projectile of cast iron, weighing 18 pounds, is attached to a line in such a fashion 
that the latter cannot be burned by the discharge. The usual range is about 400 yards, 
which under exceptional circumstances has been increased to 700 yards. 
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The buildings are plain and neat, with a general similarity, but when located near 
cities and sea-side resorts they are made to look a little smarter than those on the 
desolate stretches of coast, Those in harbors or inlets have each an annex, containing 
a self-righting and self-bailing life-boat, which cannot be launched from a flat beach 

because of its great weight and 
size, qualities that are indispens- 
able in boats of that pattern- 
In the lower part of the main 
building are a boat-room and 
mess-room, with closets and lock- 
and in the upper part are 




MEETING OF OLD CONFEDERATES. 



two sleeping apart- 
ments and a store-room, 
The surf-boat in the 
store-room can be used 
on flat beaches and in 
shoal waters. It rests 
upon a light carriage, 
which can be drawn by 

the crew when they have no horses. In the same room are the mortar-cart, loaded 
with the wreck ordnance, lines and different implements of which I shall tell you 
something further on. The kitchen and sleeping-rooms are sparsely furnished with 
needed furniture, while the store-room contains the season's provisions, cordage* 
spare oars, etc. The keeper commands a crew of seven surfmen. Like himself, 
they are men of experience, skill, coolness and great physical endurance. They are 
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selected from the fishermen of the vicinity, whose qualities in the direction 
named have been proven over and over again. 

A good sailor is not as a rule a good surfman. His home is on the ocean, 
seeks to keep a safe distance from land. He knows little, therefore, about 
ashore from a wreck in a tempest. The surfman, on the other hand, has spent 
along that part of the coast. He is 
familiar with the sea in its various moods, 
and knows all about the treacherous 
eddies, currents and bars. Very often 
the most expert surfman is not a sailor, 
although he is familiar with every part 
of a ship. 

A room is 
set apart in the 



I have 



and he 
coming 
his life 




ARBITRATION. 



Treasury building in Washington for a collection of all the models of life-saving con- 
trivances. You can there see on the wall the india-rubber life-saving dress invented by 
Clark S. Merriman in 1852, long before Paul Boynton made it famous. This suit is 
equal to saving the life of the one who wears it and two other persons. 

Now, let me try to tell you about the different appliances in use for the saving of 
lives from shipwreck. 

Most of the life-saving stations are from three to five miles apart, and the crews are 
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in active service on the sea-coast from September 1st to May 1st, and upon the lakes 
from the opening to the close of navigation, generally from May 1st to December 15th. 
Each day of the surf man's life has its drill and exercise in the various methods of 
helping the shipwrecked. The time between sunset and sunrise is divided into four 
watches. At the beginning of each watch two men start from the station on patrol 
duty, one going to the right and the other to the left, each keeping along the beach 
until he meets the patrolman from the adjacent station. They carry lanterns and the 
Coston signals, and push steadily ahead through the soft sand. This may seem an easy 
task to you, who are accustomed to see the beach in the summer time, but you would 
not think so after a winter's visit. 

The tempest at times is almost strong enough to lift the men from their feet ; the 
hail and sleet cut the exposed face and hands like bird-shot ; the air is full of flying 
sand, and the cold is intense. The ocean, lashed into foam and fury, dashes up the 
beach, sending the spray far inland, and scooping out enormous masses of sand. The 
patrol is forced to make long detours to get by the currents that curve far up the 
beach, or he may fight his way through them at the risk of being overwhelmed. 

By and by he catches the twinkle of a small moving light, and struggles through 
the hurricane toward it. It is the light of the lantern in the hands of the other 
patrol. They meet, shout a word or two, exchange checks, as proof that they have 
performed their duty, then turn their backs toward each other, and trudge to their 
respective stations again. 

When an inlet intervenes between the beats of the patrolman, each one moves the 
hands of a small clock which he carries with him, the key of which is kept on the edge 
of the inlet. 

The keeper is obliged to register in his log-book the name of each patrolman, his 
hours on patrol, the name of the patrolman from the next station whom he meets, and 
the precise time of meeting, the direction and force of the wind at sunrise, noon, sunset, 
and midnight, the state of the surf, and the events of the day. At the end of each 
week this record is sent to the chief of the service at Washington. 

During the wintry tempests, the fury of the sand-storms is so great that, with all 
his protection, the patrolman is sometimes compelled to turn about and walk backward. 
The glass of the patrol lanterns soon becomes dulled, and at some of the most exposed 
stations the window-panes have been made of ground glass. On the Virginia beach a 
patrolman failed to come back to the station in the morning, and his comrades started 
out in a surf-boat to look for him. They found him lying upon a sand-hill, nearly 
dead, completely surrounded by water, which in a short time would have reached him. 

The patrolman, while laboring through the tempestuous darkness, is continually 
looking out to sea. In the winter of 1886, the patrolman of the station at Spring Lake, 
New Jersey, saw through the gloom the blaze of a burning ship, just off the outer bar. 
The Mary Farr was not only driven ashore, but from some cause had taken fire. 
Before anything could be done to help the crew, whose shrieks were plainly heard 
above the tempest, the whole seven were burned to death. 

Ever watchful, the patrolman catches a glimpse of the lights on a vessel, or it may 
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be the flitting of a sail, or the dim outline of a spar just beyond the breakers, or he 
may stumble over a bucket, or grating, or some other object which he knows has just 
come ashore from a stranded ship. He instantly burns a signal, and the crimson glare 
is a warning to the ship that she is running too close for safety, or if she has already 
struck, it says, "Keep up your courage; relief is at hand!" When certain that it is a 
wreck, the patrolman makes all haste to the station, which may be a couple of miles 
away. His exclamation as he bursts into the room arouses the sleeping inmates, and, 
while they are hurriedly getting ready, his report decides the means that are to be used 
for the safety of the castaways. If the surf-boat is needed, the doors of the boat-room 
are thrown open and the carriage bearing the craft is dragged out, ready for use. 

The estimated weight for a strong man to draw over a level turnpike is one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, but here each one has to drag (in the absence of horses) one 
hundred and eighty pounds, through the yielding sand, in the face of the blinding sleet 
and tempest. 

But the brave fellows bend their bodies to the gale and never stop until the desired 
point is reached. Then, with the least possible delay, the surf-boat is launched from a 
point opposite the wreck, so as to gain the advantage of the slight breakwater made by 
the vessel. No skill can surpass that required of the keeper, who stands at the .steering 
oar, to guide the craft through the roaring breakers. The surfmen, with their backs to 
the gale, bend to the oars, and fix their eyes on the keeper, obeying his slightest 
gesture. 

With all their care, the boat may be overturned. But they are neither frightened 
nor discouraged. Their cork life-belts buoy them up, until, gaining a foothold, they 
struggle to the beach and try it again and perhaps still again, before they reach the 
wreck. There the utmost care is necessary to avoid being crushed by the waves 
against the hull, and to escape the falling spars and wreckage. The crew and passen- 
gers, who are perhaps clinging to the rigging, are taken into the boat as it can best be 
done, the wreck probably going to pieces all the time. 

Having the unfortunates under his care, the keeper must decide on one of several 
methods of taking them to land. If the conditions permit, he may run in behind an 
enormous breaker, and by sharp work keep ahead of the following ones. If the sea 
will not allow this, he may back in, now and then pulling ahead to meet one of the 
breakers ; or, again, he may use a drag to check the velocity with which one of the 
combers would otherwise carry the boat high upon its summit, until a part of the keel 
would be out of water, the bow far up in the air and the stern still resting upon the 
-crest. In this position the grip of the boat in the sea is so slight that, despite all the 
efforts of the steersman, it is likely to turn to the right or left and upset, or be pitched 
•end over end. 

But perhaps the patrolman's report of the wreck shows that the surf-boat cannot 
be used. In that case, the mortar-boat is called out. Like the other it is drawn by 
the men, and though it is somewhat lighter than the surf-boat, it is always a laborious 
task to pull it through the sand in the teeth of a hurricane. Each man, however, is 
trained in his duties, and, whether they have been compelled to take a circuitous route 
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back of the loose sand-hills, or have followed in the wash of the spent breakers, each 
one instantly knows what to do, when the right spot is reached. The gun is loaded, 
the shot-line box placed in position, the haul- 
ing lines and hawser disposed for running, the 
breeches-buoy attached, the tackles made 
ready for hauling, and with spade and pick 
the trench is dug for the sand-anchor, all the 
operations lit up by the glow of the beach 
lantern. Everything be- 
ing ready, the gun is fired. 

ft * 



fifir 




POLICE PATROL ATTACKED BY A MOB. 



With a whizz and whirr, the line rushes 

upward and over into the gale, dropping 

with a splash into the sea beyond. The 

resistance of the cord on the elongated 

"""" eighteen-pound shot always causes the 

latter to turn after leaving the gun, so that the part nearest the charge strikes the 

water first. The thin line falls across some spar or rope, where the benumbed but eager 
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hands seize it and begin pulling in. Their shouts, faintly heard through the gale, make 
known to the listening surf men that the first step is successful. 

The life-savers now fasten the endless line, called the "whip," the tail-block and 
tally-board to the shot-line, which the castaways rapidly haul on board. The whip 
soon reaches the wreck, the sailors secure the end of a tail-block, as directed by the 
words on the tablet or tally-board, and display a signal to those on shore. The surf- 
men, by hauling on one part of the whip, send out, attached to the other part, the 
hawser and second tally-board, which tells the sailors how and where the end of the 
hawser should be fastened to the wreck. 

The surfmen now haul upon the tackles connecting the sand-anchor and the shore 
end of the hawser, until it is drawn taut and lifted several feet in air. It is still further 




OFF TO A WRECK. 



tightened by the erection of a wooden crotch, which makes a pier, as may be said, the 
wreck answering for an "ler. 

You will now see that, if everything has gone well, a strong hawser connects the 
shore with the wreck. Along this rope by means of a block can be drawn the breeches- 
buoy, containing a man, or a life-car holding five or six persons. But even after the 
wreck is connected with the land there may be trouble. 

At such times a violent current often runs along shore. This is liable to entangle 

the ropes so that they cannot be used. Then, too, when everything is ready, the 

lurching of the wreck is liable to snap the ropes like so much twine. The bungling of 

the endangered crew may allow the rope to chafe against portions of the wreck, so that 

it is quickly worn so weak that the first strain breaks it. In extremely cold weather 

the coating of ice often interferes with the operations, and unless care is used the 

velocity of the lines through the blocks will set them afire. 
172 
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When the ropes break, the surfmen have only to do their work over again, during 
which, as you can well understand, the anxiety on board the wreck, which may be 
breaking up, is painful indeed. It may happen that it is impossible to use the hawser, 
and the persons are drawn ashore in the breeches-buoy with the whip, or they may be 
drawn in without the buoy, the shipwrecked persons tying the whip about their bodies 
and signaling when they are ready for the surfmen to pull them in. 

It has happened more than once that, when an unfortunate was half-way ashore, the 
lines have become so entangled that the person could not be drawn either to shore or 
back to the ship. In such cases, by the most daring efforts, the surfmen have fought 
their way along the line, cut the imperiled parties loose, and, at the imminent risk of 
their own lives, dragged them to the beach. 

The breeches-buoy, of which I have spoken, consists of a piece of strong canvas, 
with two holes through which the legs are thrust. The canvas incloses the hips, and is 
fastened to the circular buoy which passes under the arms around the body. When 
fixed in this the man is in a standing position. The short pieces of rope are tied at 
one end to the buoy, and at the top to a block which runs over the hawser connecting 
the wreck with the shore. To this block is fastened the smaller line running beneath 
the larger one, on which the surfmen pull the buoy to land. 

The breeches-buoy is very useful in bringing men ashore, but it hardly answers for 
children, women or invalids, or for serving a large number when haste is necessary. 
To meet such cases the life-car, a covered boat of sheet-iron, is used with the same 
arrangement of ropes, though sometimes it is connected with the hawser by a device 
that allows it to float on the water, but prevents it being swerved too far from a direct 
course by the currents. It weighs about two hundred pounds more than the breeches- 
buoy, but will carry six adults, and has brought in nine large children at once. It is 
also employed for bringing in valuable articles, a large quantity of specie having been 
thus saved in one instance. 

The sea is so heavy on the Atlantic coast that, more frequently than elsewhere, 
recourse has to be had to the gunnery of which I have spoken. The first gun used 
was of cast-iron, weighing two hundred and eighty-eight pounds. It threw a ball, with 
line attached, a distance of four hundred and twenty-one yards. This gave way to 
the Parrott gun, weighing two hundred and sixty-six pounds, the limit of whose range 
was four hundred and seventy-three yards. 

You can see to-day in the museum at Washington the first ball fired in the United 
States to save life. The Ayrshire was wrecked on Squan Beach, on January 12, 1850, 
and by means of the life-car two hundred and one persons were safely landed. The 
only man drowned had leaped overboard and attempted to swim through the 
breakers. 

The Lyle gun now used is of bronze, weighs one hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
and will carry the ball and line six hundred and ninety-five yards. It has a shank 
reaching four inches from the muzzle to an eye in which the shot-line is tied, this 
preventing the line from being burned off by the ignited gases in firing. The rocket, 
so much used abroad, is uncertain, and the line is apt to break or become twisted. 
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The Lyle gun is the result of the many experiments made by Lieutenant D. A. Lyle, of 
the Ordnance Department, at Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The shot-line is made of unbleached linen thread, closely and smoothly braided, 
and made water-proof. It is coiled with such precision into a faking-box that it pays 
out freely and without friction or entanglement. You understand that the aim is to 
throw the ball over the ship, so that the line falls across the deck or rigging, where the 
seamen can grasp it. 

It is no easy thing to send the ball with accuracy in the blinding storm and dark- 
ness, especially when the bow of the wreck is turned toward land. If the shot misses, 
the line is drawn in and laid out in loops upon a tarpaulin spread on the sand. This 
is called French-faking. As soon as the sailors can get hold of the shot-line, they pull 
upon it until the whip or hauling-line, an inch and a half in circumference and fastened 
to the shore-end of the shot-line, is drawn on board with the pulley-block or tail-block 
and a talley-board or tablet, on which are printed directions how to arrange and use. I 
have already described the steps that are taken for bringing the shipwrecked people 
ashore. 

The self-righting and self-bailing boat is used on the lake and Pacific coasts. Most 
of the lake stations are at or near commercial towns or cities having artificial harbors. 
These harbors are formed at the mouths of rivers by long piers running out into the 
lake. It is so difficult to enter the narrow passages during tempests, when contrary 
currents prevail, that vessels are often thrown out of their course and wrecked. It is 
at such times that the self-righting and self-bailing boat is used with wonderful success. 
It has such stability that it is rarely upset, and when that happens it instantly rights 
itself. If filled with water it empties itself in fifteen or twenty seconds. It is a mar- 
velous invention, and is the result of a hundred years of study and experiment. 

The work of the life-saving crews does not always end with the rescue from imme- 
diate death. The wrecks, as a rule, take place during the winter, when the weather is 
extremely cold. An old resident in Monmouth County, New Jersey, told me that the 
three first wrecks that he ever saw were all on the same day, in the month of February, 
when it was snowing so hard that he had to walk backward, from his house to the 
beach, and he could not recognize his own son within three paces of where he stood. 

Many of those brought ashore are in a dying condition, and must have instant 
attention. The station becomes a hospital ; the stoves glow with heat ; the clothes- 
bags are emptied, and the warm, dry clothing takes the place of the drenched and 
frozen garments of those who have been helped or carried to the house; the limbs 
that have been frost-bitten are treated with applications of snow, cold water and scrap- 
ings of raw potatoes. The sturdy arms and rough hands become as gentle as those of 
a mother or sister, as the sufferers are tucked in the beds and extra cots; stimulants 
and restoratives are brought from the medicine chest, while lint, plasters and bandages 
are applied to those who have been bruised by the wreck. The weary surfmen after 
enjoying the delicious aroma of boiling coffee swallow refreshing draughts, and the 
most exhausted lie down to sleep, while the others take turns in looking after the 
strangers. 
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When it happens that some of the wrecked brought to shore are in a drowning 
condition, the surfmen know what to do. They have had practice in the most 
approved methods of restoration. Once a year a medical officer of the Marine Hospital 
Service visits the stations as a member of the board for the examination of the keepers 
and crews respecting their physical and professional qualifications, and he makes sure 

that all fully understand the best 
manner of handling those who are 
in a drowning condition. 

A few figures will show in a 
striking light the value of the life- 
saving service. During 1876, and 
the years immediately preceding, 
one person out of every twenty- 
nine on wrecked vessels was lost. 
Since then there has been a constant 
decrease until only one out of 113 
is lost. This is a reduction of 
nearly seventy-five per cent. 

To illustrate further: It is 
known that during the twenty 
years directly preceding the organi- 
zation of the service, 512 lives were 
lost on the coasts of Long Island 
and New Jersey, or an average of 
25 persons a year. This is based 
on an incomplete record, which, if 
full, would show a larger number. 
Now, as you have been shown, the 
total loss in 1884, over our more 
than ten thousand miles of sea and 
lake coast, was only 11, while in 
1880 it was but nine. 

During the year ending June 
30, 1904, the number of disasters 
to documented vessels within the 
field of station operations was 359. 
There were on board these vessels 
3,328 persons, of whom 21 were lost. The estimated value of property involved 
in the disasters was $6,705,500. The value of the property saved was $5,330,080, and 
that of the property lost was $1,375,450. The number of vessels totally lost 
was 50. 

Beside this, there were during the year 411 casualties to smaller craft, such as sail- 
boats, row-boats, etc., on which there were 803 persons, of whom only 13 were lost. 
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From the introduction of the service in 1871 to July 1, 1904, there were 14,846 dis- 
asters, involving a property value of $217,057,209, of which $171,583 was saved. In 
these disasters 105,905 persons were endangered, of whom but 1,061 or almost exactly 
one per cent, were lost. The cost of the service during the year was $1,766,446.82. 

As you have been told, the surfmen are on regular duty upon the Atlantic coast 
only from September 1st to May 1st, but the keepers are paid by the year. On the 
lakes, the surfmen serve from the opening to the close of navigation. Few of the 
stations on the Pacific coast are fully manned. On the Florida beaches the stations 
are simply houses of refuge fully supplied with provisions and occupied by keepers 
whose duty it is to patrol the beach after each 
storm. 

Three wrecks took place at the same time 
on Squan Beach, in Ocean County, New Jersey. 
One of these was the John Minturn. It was 
before the wreck-gun was used, and it was im- 
possible to row a boat through the breakers ; so 
the crowds that gathered on the beach could do 
nothing but watch the fearful sight. The snow- 
storm that was raging when the John Minturn 
struck, soon stopped, and the weather became 
intensely cold. The men, women and children 
who crowded forward were in as plain sight to 
the swarms on the beach as if they were merely 
on the other side of a country road, and they 
continually signaled to each other. Through 
the day the surfmen made repeated attempts to 
launch a boat, but nothing could prevail against 
the current that raced along shore. 

The wreck began to break up as it was 
growing dark, and more than thirty bodies came 
ashore. Many of these had been frozen stiff for 
hours in a sitting position, and when the waves 
receded they were found for hundreds of yards in the same position, on the sand. More 
than one landsman, in trudging along shore, would catch sight of a man sitting on the 
beach, and, supposing him to be alive, would go up and speak to him. Getting no reply, 
and suspecting the truth, he would reach out his hand and find him frozen as rigid as iron. 

One of the most touching figures to be seen on the ship was that of a mother with 
her babe in her arms. She was visible a long time to those on shore, and seemed to be 
continually praying; but, as it was afterward learned, she and her babe had been dead 
for hours, and when they were picked up the little one was still enfolded by the loving 
parent who would have been glad to give her life to save that of her babe. 

It is to be regretted that our government is so parsimonious in its payment to 
these brave men. There was a time when, as you know, they were paid nothing at all. 
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By and by the surfmen were allowed a little over a dollar a day, counting each day as 
twenty-four hours. The keepers received only $400 a year. 

This pay was so meager that the best men were unwilling to stay in the service, so 
in 1882, Congress raised the figures to $50 a month for the surfmen, and $700 a year 
for the keepers, agreeing also to pay to disabled surfmen and keepers each one years 
wages, while the widow and children of an employ^ who lost his life in the service 
received his pay for two years. 

Repeated efforts have since been made to increase the compensation of the life 
savers. As a result the Senate, in 1892, passed a bill advancing the pay of the surf- 
men from $50 to $65 a month and of keepers from $700 to $900 a year, while the 
House voted unanimously to recommend a bill paying the surfmen $75 and the keepers 
$1000. At this writing, these measures have got no further, and judging from the past 
history of such legislation, one feels little belief that they will ever become law. 

A truthful idea of the life of the surfmen may be gained from a summary of their 
doings on the coast of New Jersey, during four months of 1891-92, as recorded in the 
books of Superintendent John G. W. Havens at Point Pleasant. The winter was com- 
paratively mild and the work, therefore, was less important than during many pre- 
ceding years. 

October 7, 1891. — At 8 P. M., during a northeast gale, the three-masted schooner 
Etna went ashore at Sandy Hook in a heavy flood tide. Capt. Patterson saw the port 
light close in-shore, and got horses to drag the apparatus to the spot. The surf being 
exceedingly heavy, a line was shot aboard with the Lyle gun and seven persons 
brought ashore in the breeches-buoy. None lost. 

October 16th. — The cat-rigged yacht Bay View capsized in "the chops" in Great 
Egg Harbor inlet. She was boarded in a small boat and righted by the Ocean City 
life savers. 

October 20th. — In a high sea at 8 P. M., the three-masted schooner Moses S. 
Bratnhall stranded and filled on Romer Shoals. The life savers went aboard in a surf- 
boat and transferred the crew of seven to the lighthouse tug Gardenia. 

October 28th. — The schooner Charles A. Briggs stranded north of Barnegat Inlet 
at 5 130 A. M., at high tide in a strong wind. The life savers went aboard, and remained 
till the next high tide when they succeeded in floating her. 

November 3d. — The day watch in the Little Beach station discovered a fishing boat 
foundered in the inlet. Two of the crew rowed out in a skiff and found a man nearly 
dead of exposure clinging to the rigging. He was treated at the station and kept over 
night. 

November 17th. — Early in the afternoon a three-masted schooner was seen to go 
aground near the Sandy Hook station. The sea was heavy and the day stormy. Half 
way to the schooner a heavy squall struck the surf-boat so violently that the life savers 
had to anchor to avoid being blown down the shore. Before they reached the 
schooner she had been blown off the shoals and had put to sea. 

November 18th. — Three men from the pilot hoiXjohn G. Whilldin tried to reach her 
in a small boat from the shore at Cold Spring, opposite which she was anchored. A 
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northerly gale drove the small boat to leeward, endangering the lives of its occupants* 
The life-saving crew put out in a surf-boat and rescued them after a long and hard 
chase across the wind. They took the men, wet and tired, in the surf-boat, and with 
great difficulty towed the small boat ashore. Then, carrying the small boat far up the 
beach, to windward of the pilot boat, they launched it through the surf and started the 
men anew. This time they reached the Whilldin in safety. 

November 2 1st. — Capt. Wardell having informed the Lighthouse Department that 
a buoy was washed up at Long Branch, the tug Gardenia came down for it. A boat 
was sent ashore, but the sailors, being unused to the surf, upset. The life savers, who 
had gone to the spot in case of emergency, rescued them. 

November 24th. — The schooner Adele Triedell stranded and filled in the fog off 
Sandy Hook, and the crew rowed ashore. Meantime the life savers had put out to the 
wreck, which they found abandoned. They brought off the dog and personal effects 
of the captain and sailors. 

November 30th. — At 1 1 130 o'clock, the night clear and the sea moderate, the patrol 
of the Hereford station saw the brig Henry B. Clews on the north shoal. He burned 
a Coston signal. The life savers went out in the surf-boat, and took charge of her till 
high tide, when they pulled her off and saw her into safe water. 

December nth. — The fishing schooner Annie Godfrey stranded on the south side of 
Barnegat Inlet at 5 130 o'clock P. M., having miscalculated her distance from the beach. 
The weather was clear. The surfmen went out in a boat and pulled her off. 

December 19th. — The three-masted schooner Benjamin B. Church mistook Absecom 
Buoy for the buoy off Brigantine Shoals, and stranded at 7:45 A. M. at low tide in hazy 
weather. The Atlantic City crew went to her assistance in the surf-boat and threw 
overboard 100 tons of coal, thus lightening her so she floated at high tide. They saw 
her into safe water. 

January 7, 1892. — At 3 A. M., in a heavy sea at ebb tide, the schooner John Duryea 
stranded at Cape May, and was immediately discovered by the patrol. Horses were 
got to drag the apparatus to the spot in all haste, as the surf was dangerous. She 
was so far in, however, that the life savers threw ropes aboard and pulled the sailors 
ashore though the surf. They were clothed, fed and kept over night in the station. 

January 18th. — A fishing boat off Atlantic City slipped anchor at 9 A. M., in stormy 
weather, and drifted seaward. The life savers put a line to her and held her till she was 
anchored. 

January 26th. — At 2 : 30 o'clock P. M. the schooner /. and H. Scull, with a crew of 
five and a woman passenger, beat up on South Bar in Great Egg Harbor. The weather 
was rough. The Ocean City life savers went out in a surf-boat and landed all through 
a heavy surf. 

January 22d. — The schooner Asher Parker stranded on the south side of Barnegat 
Inlet at 2 A. M. in clear weather. The Tom's River crew pulled her off at high tide. 

January 26th. — At 11 A. M. the sloop 5. B. Miller, at anchor in the Horseshoe, 
slipped her moorings and drifted into the ice. The day was cold and very stormy. 
The Spermaceti Cove crew took the surf-boat overland to the railroad station, but a 
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tug refused, on account of the weather, to tow them into open water free of the ice. 
Another tug was found to help them, and they reached the Miller and took off the 
captain and crew, who were covered with ice and nearly dead. 

January 29th. — The Little Beach crew followed and picked up a fishing boat in 
Brigantine Inlet. 

February 5th. — The Red D steamship Venezuela, with coffee and hides from 
Laguayra, went ashore on the south end of Brigantine Shoal at 10:30 A. M. The 
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LAUNCHING THB SURF-BOAT. 

weather was bad and the tide three-quarters full. Both Brigantine Beach crews went 
aboard in surf-boats. There appeared to be no immediate danger of breaking up, and 
the life savers advised sticking to the ship, but brought off the purser with dispatches 
to New York. The life savers remained aboard all night with their boats handy and 
the apparatus on the shore close by. In the morning tugs came from New York, and 
the life savers transferred to them the seventy-two passengers and crew. The ship 
was afterward pulled off. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND, 1885-1889.— CONTINUED. 

I^HE largest Union army assembled during the Civil War was in the Wilderness; the 
largest Confederate army was at the Seven Days' Fight ; the bloodiest battle was 
at Antietam, and the most important was that of Gettysburg. 

Indeed, the battle of Gettysburg was one of the great ones of history, for it was 
there the Southern Confederacy received its death blow. There were many fierce 
battles and much hard fighting afterward, but never again did the Army of Northern 
Virginia, which under the superb leadership of Lee was the right arm of the Lost 
Cause, menace the life of the nation. The fortunes of the Confederates steadily 
waned, until finally the sun set forever behind the hills of Appomattox, and secession 
vanished iifto the mists of the past. 

The importance of the struggle at Gettysburg has long been recognized in both the 
North and South, and during the early days of each July it is celebrated in a fitting 
and impressive manner. At these gatherings, you will meet old Confederates as well as 
Union veterans, and scores of them wander arm in arm over the historic ground, point- 
ing out the scenes of the various struggles, exchanging reminiscences and reviewing 
friendships which are sure to continue through life. 

One of the most interesting reunions of this kind was on the twenty-third anni- 
versary, or the first three days of July, 1886. The intention was to hold the celebra- 
tion on the battlefield, but a steady downpour of rain prevented. The three thousand 
veterans of the Third Corps, the old command of General Sickles, therefore, met under 
cover, and listened to a stirring speech by their former leader. 

Recalling the particulars of the battle, you will remember that General Sickles lost 
a leg during the engagement, and, by advancing beyond the position assigned to him, 
committed a serious mistake and brought on the battle prematurely. Naturally Gen- 
eral Sickles always defends his course on that eventful day, and quotes the opinion of 
President Lincoln, who gratefully acknowledged his services at the turning point of the 
war; but, great as was Lincoln, he was not a military man, and his opinion cannot 
weigh against that of the Union and Confederate leaders, who condemn the course of 
the brave commander of the Third Army Corps. 

In his eloquent address, General Sickles said : 

"The Third Army Corps made great sacrifices in this battle. Its losses on the 

2d of July were 4,210 out of an aggregate of 10,000 present — a greater loss in killed 

and wounded, in proportion to numbers, than was suffered by any other corps on the 

field. The victory was worth all it cost. Followed, as it was, two days afterward by 
i73 
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the capture of Vicksburg by Grant, it marked the beginning of the decline and fall of 
the Southern Empire, the foundations of which were laid in so much blood and ruin and 
sorrow. Every soldier who fought at Gettysburg under the old flag may fold his arms 
and say: 'I have fought the good fight.' And of those who fell on this great field for- 
ever memorable in history, it will be said by all the generations to come in our republic, 
4 They died that our country might live.' I trust that this may not be our last reunion 
on this field. I have recently proposed to Lieutenant-general Longstreet and to Major- 
general McLaws that I would gladly unite with them and their surviving comrades of 
the army of General Lee, in making arrangements for a grand reunion of both the 
armies that fought at Gettysburg — the Army of Virginia and the Army of the Poto- 
mac. I am happy to state that both of these distinguished soldiers and citizens have 
signified in a most cordial manner their approval of my suggestion. If these overtures 
shall be seconded by my associates in the Army of the Potomac, steps will no doubt be 
taken at once to celebrate the proposed gathering of the contending hosts oivthis field. 
Such an event will do much to soften such asperities as time has not yet removed from 
our memories of the great civil conflict. The fraternal reunion of the combatants of 
Gettysburg, on their old field of battle, would give touching emphasis to the desires of 
all who wish to see our people again united heart and hand, under one flag and one con- 
stitution, in one republic. 

"This corps, with its noble record from Williamsburg to Gettysburg; a corps that 
lost twenty thousand men in battle ; the corps of Heintzelman, Kearney and Hooker, 
and Humphreys and Birney and Berry, and Mott and Carr and Graham, and Ward and 
DeTrobriand and Berdan, and Burling and Randolph ; of Ellis and Burns and Stevens 
and Taylor and Eagan ; of Winston, Clark, Seeley, Smith ; this corps which has given 
luster to our armies on so many battlefields; that never faltered in battle; that never 
deserved reproach unless reproach was deserved for forcing conflict like Williamsburg 
and Gettysburg; that always loyally supported our commanders of the Army of the 
Potomac, McClellan, Burnside, Pope, Hooker, and Meade ; this heroic corps that began 
the history of the Army of the Potomac at Williamsburg and filled its bloodiest pages 
to the end with the splendor of an unclouded renown ; this corps, *fter it had filled the 
measure of its glory at Gettysburg, was consolidated, but it was not extinguished; 
although destroyed, it was immortal. 

" You were bidden to put away your badges, the first worn in the army — the badge 
of Kearney consecrated in battle ; and ever obedient to command, no matter how cruel 
in dishonor or costly in blood, you did put away your badge. 

" Yes, you put it away close to your hearts, where it lies in unmarked graves from 
the Peninsula to Appomattox, and to-day is proudly worn by every survivor of the 
Third Army Corps. And you were told to put on another badge, and you obeyed. 
But you put it on where it was seldom seen unless the wind blew very hard." 

The official purpose of the gathering at Gettysburg was to mark by means of 
monuments the positions held by the different corps engaged in the battle. The 
following were thus indicated on July 2d, and delivered to the care of the Memorial 
Association : 
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Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania, in the National Cemetery ; One Hundred and Fourth 
Pennsylvania and First Rhode Island, near the peach orchard ; Second New Hampshire 
and Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania, in the peach orchard ; Fifth New Hampshire, near the 
wheat field ; Berdan Sharpshooters, near where General Hancock was wounded, and 
the Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania at the Devil's Den. 

The New Jersey Monument Commission also designated positions for the monu- 
ments of the New Jersey regiments that took part in the battle. A meeting was held 
on the field, at which a letter from Governor Abbett was read. 

The third day of the reunion was marked by the roll of drums, the boom of cannon, 
and the swinging march of the veterans. A battery fired the national salute about the 
hour that Longstreet with much misgiving started Pickett's division toward the deadly 
ridge where Hancock's legions awaited them. At the same hour the boys' drum corps 
of the Seventy- third New York regiment, the old Fire Zouaves, was marching across 
the wheat fields and the famous peach orchard. Blue coats were everywhere, and scores 
were hunting through the woods or by the roadside for relics of the great battle. 

The ceremonies were simple but impressive. The chaplain of the old command, if 
present, would invoke the blessing of God upon the laying of the corner-stone of the 
monument, the commander of the battery or regiment would make a short ringing 
speech to the remnants of his command, three cheers would be given for their old 
generals, and the task of marking the spot where their comrades fell would be ended. 

General Hunt, who was made deaf by the thunder of the artillery at Malvern Hill 
and Gettysburg, was saluted every time he rode past the old soldiers, for his face and 
figure were as familiar as those of the commanding general. 

The First Massachusetts, Sixteenth Massachusetts, Fifth New Hampshire, Second 
New Hampshire, New Hampshire Sharpshooters, and Sixty-eighth, Ninety-ninth, One 
Hundred and Fifth and One Hundred and Fourteenth Pennsylvania regiments all dedi- 
cated their monuments within the first three days, and daily for a week later small par- 
ties of men came from all parts of the country to perform the same grateful office. 

Sunday, the Fourth of July, was marked by impressive ceremonies. The day was 
perfect. Fully twelve thousand visitors were present. Around the vine-clad memorial 
rostrum that marks the spot whereon President Lincoln delivered his immortal oration 
three thousand Grand Army veterans gathered to listen to an address by Chaplain John 
V. Sayres. 

Cemetery Hill and Camp Hancock were the main attractions to the immense 
throng. The white tents on the famous ridge seemed to salute the veterans of the New 
Jersey camp, on the wooded side of Culp's Hill. The day was spent in social pleasure 
and rest, the Sabbath parade being the only stirring scene. The veterans marched well, 
and none the less so because here and there some grim old soldier limped heavily from 
the wound received on that very spot. There were eight thousand in line. When 
Commander Gobin took his place in the center, cheers were heard at the lower edge of 
the ground, where Generals Sickles, Crawford, Carr and Young had come to greet their 
comrades. 

After the parade was dismissed, the command was reviewed by the visiting officers. 
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and marched past the posts. Then they massed before the department commander and 
the guests. General Sickles, with head uncovered, and leaning on his crutches, spoke 
with flashing eye, and in a ringing voice : 

" Commander and Comrades of the Grand Army: I am glad to be here, and 
see with satisfaction this encampment, its soldierly associations and surroundings. I 
am grateful for this opportunity, and in saying so I speak for my associates here, Major- 
generals Crawford, Graham, Carr, Young, and others of the old Third Corps. On this 
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GENERAL DANIEL S. SICKLES. 

historic field it is not difficult to find words, especially in addressing one's comrades. 
Indeed, among these associations it is more difficult at times to keep silent, for thought 
and emotions crowd so powerfully and rapidly. They come unbidden and almost over- 
whelm us. I rejoice to see on this peaceful Sabbath so many of you spared to partici- 
pate in the appropriate ceremonies of this occasion. Like our forefathers, you soldiers 
of a later Union pray an ever-loving God for the same blessings and guidance which 
were once vouchsafed so greatly to us and our country here at historic Gettysburg. 

11 Comrades, I admire, as do all here, the skill with which you still execute the old 
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command. It is difficult to unlearn that step, to forget the touch of shoulder or to fail 
to know that which helped to make you invincible here and yonder on the fire-clad and 
victory-crowned hills and fields of twenty-three years since. Why? Because you take 
to the old drill like ducks to water. I rejoice to see these visitors as well as you, our 
comrades. I rejoice to see Pennsylvanians come as the years roll on, as if to a beloved 
Mecca. This feeling will grow with time. Cherish it while you live, and those who are 
to follow will imitate your deeds. This is sacred ground, where liberty was born again 
and our republic was gifted as with immortal life. We are bidden to come here by the 
unshrouded spirits whose bodies lie buried in yonder grounds. They bid us come. We 
are at rest, they say. You are the living. Come, oh, come, and keep alive the memo- 
ries of our sacrifices. Come here and fail not, so that rising generations, sentineled on 
this battlefield, shall learn that every American must live and die, if need be, for his 
country and its freedom." 

Wednesday, July 7, 1886, was the greatest day that Gettysburg has seen since the 
war. A cavalry reunion of Union and Confederates took place at Camp Hancock, and 
was marked by a manly courtesy on both sides which proved that the only feeling now 
between those who once fought against each other is that of friendship. There were 
more officers of high rank from both sides than have ever gathered at the annual cele- 
bration at Gettysburg. 

Going back to that fateful day, twenty-three years before, it will be found that the 
troopers bore a leading part in the tremendous struggle. Buford really selected the 
battle-ground, and with his division of Union cavalry opened the first day's battle, while 
holding the roads of Rummel's Farm until General Reynolds came up. On the last 
day, when the earth shook with the most prodigious discharge of artillery ever heard on 
this continent, Pickett's division marched against Hancock's iron legions on Cemetery 
Ridge, and J. E. B. Stuart, by order of General Lee, attacked with his cavalry at Rum- 
mel's Farm, some four miles to the north of the town. Stuart's orders were to strike 
the Union rear, threaten the wagon and artillery trains, and to take the main road lead- 
ing toward Baltimore. In this fight he met General Gregg with a division, and Custer 
with his Michigan brigade, and a fierce cavalry battle followed. It was a fight of horse- 
men only, but the Federals lost more than one-fourth of the 3,500 men engaged, two- 
thirds of whom were in Custer's regiments. The Confederate losses were great, and as 
the invading army was beaten they withdrew from the field. 

It was to commemorate this cavalry fight that the reunion was held on the 7th of 
July. 

One of the most interesting features of this reunion was the interview between the 
Confederate cavalry leader, Wade Hampton, and the Union general, Gregg, who fought 
each other with such fury when they were a score and more of years younger. 

After passing safely through the war, General Hampton lost a leg from the kick of 
a mule. He now sat in his carriage while General Gregg stood beside him, and the two 
talked long and earnestly. 

11 Right down there," said General Hampton, " near that fence and that clump of 
trees I was first wounded." 
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When Colonel Thomas of Gregg's staff was introduced to Hampton, he looked at 
his features closely, and then said, with a laugh : 

" I am not sure, general, but I think I am the man that gave you that cut on the 
head. When I was going back across the field I saw one of your sergeants lying in a 
ditch, whom I knew I had brought down. He said, 'It ain't what you gave me, but 
you 'uns shot me in the hips, and I'm paralyzed; do. you know you cut the general 
too?'" 

Wade Hampton, looking sharply but pleasantly in the face of Colonel Thomas, 
shook his head, and said : 

" No, you're not the man ; the fellow who gave me the blow was an officer of 
Mann's [7th Michigan]. I chased him a hundred yards, and then your dismounted 
men opened fire on me. I snapped my pistol at him several times, and, finding it had 
no loads in the chambers, I flung it at him. I don't wish him any harm," added Hamp- 
ton, with a twinkle of the eye, " but I would like to have had one chance at him with 
my saber." 

It was only a short time after the incident to which General Hampton referred that 
he was carried from the field with a piece of shrapnel in his hip. 

The point where the Federal troopers gave battle is marked by a beautiful marble 
shaft on which are the names and numbers of the Confederates as well as Federal regi- 
ments engaged. After lunch, the Michigan brigade and the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey brigade marched out in the open near the cavalry shaft, and engaged in a sham 
battle. 

Thus ended what, as I have already said, was the most interesting reunion that has 
taken place on the field of Gettysburg. The Grand Army tents were struck, and Con- 
federates and Federals wended their way homeward ; many of them, doubtless, wonder- 
ing how it was they ever came to fight at all. 
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FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND, 1885-1 889.— CONTINUED. 

ONE of the most important achievements of the United States Army since the civil 
war for the Union was the close of hostilities with the Apache Indians of the 
rsouth-west. 

The Apaches are the most terrible Indians that ever defied the power of the white 
•men of this country. Their treachery, powers of endurance, skill and mercilessness 
were carried to the utmost extreme of which man is capable. They can live on the 
•cactus and different roots, with a few mice or rabbits, or a horse killed after being 




DRILL AND EXERCISE IN TIM SURF-BOAT. i$** pag* *&) 

ridden almost to death. Under pressure the Apaches have been known to go a couple 
of days without a mouthful of food or a drop of water. It is said that their scouts can 
run fifteen hundred feet up a mountain slope without showing the least fatigue. Gen- 
•eral Crook, the veteran Indian campaigner, says they have ambushed a party of 
"emigrants on the open prairie where there was not so much as a green blade of grass to 
conceal them. They would lie flat on the plain, covered with dust, so that horsemen 
lave ridden within a short distance of them without suspecting their presence. When 
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pursued, they would ride until their horses gave out and then flee on foot to their 
mountain fastnesses, where no one could follow them, and would suddenly reappear at 
some distant point, as daring and fierce as ever. 

It is the opinion of army officers that the Indian troubles of late years, as well as 
those in former times, have been caused by the fatal mistakes made by the whites in 
dealing with them. Previous to 1872, the Warm Spring Indians were comparatively 
a peaceful tribe. They lived in New Mexico, in a charming valley from which they 
gained their name. Their lands were not needed for settlement at that time. They 
did not cultivate the soil, but were living peaceably and could have been civilized. 
Certain parties coveted their lands and persuaded the Interior Department to remove 
the Indians. The agent sent out to find a suit- 
able place fixed upon Fort Tularosa, and, on the 
16th of March, 1872, the red men were ,1 taken 




ENTRANCE TO GETTYSBURG CEMETERY. 



from their beautiful valley to this most inhospitable place. The purpose was to teach 
them the peaceful arts and have them cultivate the soil. 

It was found, however, that the climate was so cold, ice forming in May and 
September, that nothing but turnips could be raised. General Howard visited Fort 
Tularosa on the 10th of September, 1872, and asked the famous chief Victorio why his 
warriors did not cultivate the soil. The chief took hold of General Howard's armless 
sleeve and led him to the commandant's garden, where everything had been killed by 
the frost, and said : 

"How can the Indians do what the soldiers cannot do?" 

General Howard saw the mistake that had been made and caused the Warm Spring 
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Indians to be returned to their former homes. A few months later, a still greater 
mistake was made, when they were removed to the San Carlos reservation and united 
with their hereditary enemies, the Chiricahua Apaches. At this time, the Warm 
Spring Indians numbered 735, while there were probably 1,000 Chiricahuas. To-day 
the combined tribes number less than 500, the result of the fearful war that raged 
almost continuously for more than twelve years. 

Geronimo, the famous leader of the Chiricahua Indians, was little known until 
some three years before his final surrender in 1886. Geronimo is the son of Mangus 
Colorado, one of the worst Indians that ever lived. * Mangus had no grievance against 
the white people, but he was utterly bad by nature. He boasted that he had never 
been beaten and never would be. He roamed over a large extent of territory, stealing 
stock, killing white settlers and plundering their homes. He trained Geronimo in this 
school and made him a fit successor to such a ferocious parent and leader. 

Finally Mangus was slain and Geronimo began his fearful career. He was cousin 
to another bad chief known as Chato. Geronimo has always striven to make the army 
officers believe that his cousin is his mortal enemy because of jealousy. Geronimo has 
even claimed that one reason why he went upon the war-path was through fear that if 
he stayed at the fort he would be killed by his cousin Chato. 

Chato was enlisted to hunt Geronimo down, but there is reason to believe that 
these two leaders were friends and that an understanding existed at aH times between 
them. Chato kept Geronimo informed of every movement of the soldiers, and by this 
means prolonged the war. One of the most shocking deeds of Chato was the massacre 
some years before of Judge McComas and his family near the river Gila. 

It is not worth while to give an account of all the campaigns that have been set 
on foot to capture Geronimo. At times he pretended to reform and many believed 
that henceforth he would be a good Indian, but he was ever on the alert to commit 
crime. He escaped from Fort Apache May 17, 1885, taking with him thirty-four war- 
riors, eight boys and ninety-one women. They traveled one hundred and twenty miles 
before camping. Their pursuers were close after them, but were never able to get 
within gunshot. The chase was kept up for hundreds of miles, but Geronimo and his 
band reached the fastnessess of the mountains, where they were safe. 

Finally, after a desperate campaign, General Crook captured Geronimo, but he was 
held prisoner only one night, when he escaped again. A few days later, he came back 
to the fort with four warriors and, seizing a white woman, told her that if she did not 
point out his wife's tent he would kill her. Being shown the tent, he caught up his 
wife, sped away with her and was again at large, having performed a most heroic deed. 

Captain H. W. Lawton took the field with his command May 5, 1885. He meant 
to operate exclusively south of the national boundary of Mexico. It was believed that 
Geronimo would go to his stronghold in the Sierra Madre, but his band broke up into 
small parties and began a series of bloody raids in south-western Arizona and north- 
western Sonora. This compelled Captain Lawton to change his original plan and 
follow the raiding party. 

The capture of Geronimo and his fiendish warriors required the utmost daring, 
i74 
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persistency, patience and skill. It is hard 
overcome by our brave soldiers. Captain 
men of Troop B, Fourth Cavalry, twenty 
Eighth Infantry, and two pack trains. It 
its dangerous work at once. During 
of infantry and scouts took the places 
July the hostiles had been forced 
Lawton's command had marched 
mountains. The country had been 
desert, without any 
water. The Apaches 
and three times corn- 
animals and flee on 
ton says: "Every de- 
Indian was practiced 
trail, but without avail. 
and it was soon proved 



for you to realize the difficulties which were 
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Indian scouts, twenty men of Company D, 
left Fort Huachuca on May 5th, and began 
the month of June, fresh detachments 
of those first sent out, and early in 
south-east of Oposura. By this time 
1,396 miles, mostly over rough, wild 
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My trailers were good, 
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GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD. 

Shaft Erected to Commemorate the Cavalry Fight of July 3, 18^3. 

the enemy could reach where security was assured." The work of June was done by 
the cavalry, but they were utterly worn out, and a fresh start was made in July, with 
only infantry and Indian scouts, the former under charge of Assistant-Surgeon Leonard 
Wood, who requested the command. The hostile camp was charged upon by the 
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Indian scouts under Lieutenant Brown, who captured all the animals and equipage, 
with a quantity of dried beef. The pursuit was pressed until July 23d. 

During this short campaign the suffering was intense. The country was indescrib- 
ably rough, and the weather swelteringly hot, with heavy rains every day or night. 
Disabilities resulting from excessive fatigue reduced the infantry to fourteen men, and 




GETTYSBURG — FROM LITTLE ROUND TOP— EAST. 



as they were worn out and without shoes when new supplies reached them, July 29th, 
they were returned to the supply camp for rest, and the cavalry, under Lieutenant 
A. L. Smith, who had just joined his troop, continued the campaign. 

Wonderful as was the endurance of the Apaches, the bands of Geronimo and 
Natchez by this time were nearly worn out. Lieutenant C. B. Gatewood, Sixth 
Cavalry, who was an expert in the Apache tongue, had been sent by General Miles to 
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open negotiations for surrender. He boldly entered Geronimo's camp and succeeded 
in effecting the submission of the terrible red man. 

In this campaign of more than four months, Captain Lawton's command marched 
and scouted over a distance greater than that from New York to San Francisco. Scout 
Eduardy, while in search of information, rode one horse nearly five hundred miles 
through a mountainous country, in less than seven days and nights. Surgeon Wood, in 
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his report, 

d escr i bes 

S o n o r a as 

mainly "a 

continuous 

mass of 

mountains 

of the most 

rugged char- 

acter. Range follows range with hardly an excuse for a valley, unless the narrow 

cafions be so considered." The Apaches were perfectly familiar with this region, and 

when pursued fled to the roughest portions, their dexterity in climbing giving them a 

great advantage over troops. The pursuers were forced to send their animals around 

through gaps, while they followed the direct trail, climbing in the ascent and sliding 

in the descent. Lieutenant Brett on one occasion did this for twenty-six hours without 

a halt, going without water in the intense heat. 
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Lieutenant Spencer thus describes the landscape of Sonora, where the Sierra 
Mad re rises frequently 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the plain, which is itself 5,000 feet 
above sea level : 

"Down, down, down, upon a rocky, dangerous trail, now along a narrow divide, 
now a narrow side cut into the middle of a precipice hundreds of feet high ; leading 
one's horse for hours, riding only for minutes; looking now almost vertically into a 
caflon whose bottom is a mile below, and, from the same point, at the ridge now 
thousands of feet above — the descent of the Sierra Madre is made." 

This country is sparsely settled, and in many places has no settlers at all. The 
only natural productions are a few wild fruits and the cactus, and the troops were 
compelled to depend on pack trains, which were often delayed. Water is poor and 
scarce, and the heat at times almost intolerable. The soldiers were wetted again and 
again every few hours by crossing and recrossing streams; they were tortured by swarms 
of gnats throughout the day and clouds of mosquitoes at night ; they suffered from 
malaria, from the lack of food and water, from the frightful heat and from the watchful 
and merciless foe. Just think of these brave troops pushing forward, when the ther- 
mometer stood at 112 degrees, and the men could not bear their hands on the iron- 
work of their guns or the rocks. 

The dearth of grass and water and the mountain-climbing rendered the cavalry use- 
less for a time. Now and then, however, they struck more favorable sections, and 
occasionally passed a little town with one-story adobe houses, surrounded by walls 
eight or ten feet high and several feet thick, built to keep off Apaches. There is rarely 
a wagon road, a pack trail giving ingress and egress. These people for generations 
have been the prey of the Apaches. 

Among the striking instances of gallantry should be mentioned that of Lieutenant 
Powhattan H. Clarke, who rushed forward at the risk of his life and. carried off Corporal 
Scott, who lay helpless under a hot fire from the Indians. Sergeant Adams and Packer 
Bowman did a like service for Conradi, a private, who was killed while they were 
carrying him away. 

Having captured the Apaches, the next interesting question was as to what should 
be done with them. That their leaders richly deserved death cannot be questioned, 
for they had committed most atrocious crimes, but it was maintained that before 
surrender concessions were made to them that forbade such punishment. The presi- 
dent finally decided that life confinement in Florida, where they can do no harm, was 
the proper punishment. 

Geronimo with fourteen men, including the principal chiefs, was sent to Fort Pick- 
ens, Florida, and the rest were forwarded to their relatives at Fort Marion, St. 
Augustine. On the 1st of May, 1887, the captives were removed to Mount Vernon, 
Alabama, on account of their health. Geronimo was still in confinement at St. Augus- 
tine in 1905, when he was permitted to visit Washington to attend Roosevelt's 
inauguration. 

The Indian prisoners at present at Mount Vernon number 390, of whom 130 are 
children, 180 women and 80 warriors. They are industriously engaged in various pur- 
suits, and in looking at them one finds it hard to believe that not very long ago they 
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formed the worst band of desperadoes that ever spread terror and devastation along 
our frontier. 

In October, 1888, through the instrumentality of the Boston Citizenship Commit- 
tee, a school was opened at Mount Vernon, the War Department erecting the build- 
ing and the committee furnishing the teachers. The Indians held aloof at first, because 
a hundred of their brightest children had been recently removed to Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the red men are strongly attached to their families. 

General Howard, however, visited them the following spring and assured them that 
the institution was not a preparatory one to Carlisle. This satisfied the Indians, and 
they willingly sent their children to school for instruction. 

What a striking scene it must have been when, at the opening of the school, the 
once terrible Geronimo acted as chief usher and with native grace and courtesy showed 
the visitors to their seats. The school is flourishing and the Indians, young and old, 
make excellent progress in their studies. So far as the Apaches are concerned, it 
would seem that the eternal "Indian problem" has been solved. 

Just seventy-two years after Commodore Perry's great victory on Lake Erie (Sep- 
tember 10, 181 3), a statue to his memory was unveiled at Newport, Rhode Island, which 
was his birthplace. The statue is of bronze. Six steps support a slender shaft with 
heavy molding at the top and bottom. On its western face a laurel wreath surrounds 
the word "Perry," while the immortal dispatch, "We have met the enemy and they are 
ours," curves over the eastern face. Its simplicity brings out the striking features in 
the image, which is ten feet high. The statue was unveiled by two granddaughters of 
Commodore Perry. The ceremonies were impressive, the venerable historian, George 
Bancroft, being among the speakers. 

Among the noted deaths of 1886, was that of Samuel Jones Tilden, which occurred 
on the morning of August 4th, at Yonkers, New York. He was born in New Lebanon* 
New York, February 9, 1814. He graduated high at the University of New York and 
attracted attention by his ability as a writer on public questions. One of his most cred- 
itable achievements was his effective fight against the corrupt "Tweed Ring," which I 
am sure you have not forgotten. 

On his return from Europe, he was made the Democratic candidate for governor of 
New York and defeated his Republican opponent by a majority of more than 50,000. 
His excellent administration led to his nomination for the presidency of the United 
States, for he was admittedly the foremost statesman of his party. 

You have learned of the exciting presidential canvass of 1876, when the dispute as 
to who was elected became so bitter that the nation was on the verge of civil war. 
The Electoral Commission finally decided in favor of Rutherford B. Hayes. After 
those exciting days, the life of Mr. Tilden was that of a private citizen. 
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FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND, 1 885- 1 889— CONTINUED. 

AT ten o'clock on the night of August 31, 1886, the city of Richmond, Virginia, was 
so violently shaken that the inhabitants were thrown into consternation. The 
shock was especially severe at the penitentiary, which stands on a high hill. The con- 
victs became uncontrollable, and the militia had to be called out to subdue them. 
Richmond was in a state of alarm through the entire night. 

Columbia, South Carolina, was still more disturbed. The buildings swayed like 
trees in a gale, and hundreds of the people rushed into the streets in their night cloth- 
ing. Similar scenes took place at Memphis, Nashville, Raleigh, Chattanooga, Selma, 
Lynchburg, Norfolk, Mobile, St. Louis, Louisville, Wilmington, Del, Wilmington, N. C, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chicago, Pittsburg, as far north as Albany, New York, and to 
some extent in Connecticut and Washington. At Norfolk, the earthquake set the bells 
ringing, and the terrified colored people believed the day of judgment had come. 

The most fearful scenes, however, occurred in Charleston, South Carolina. The 
country was greatly alarmed for that city, for, when the dispatches arrived, making 
known the shocks at the points named, not a word was received from Charleston. Tele- 
graphic communication was cut off and th$ scores of telegrams sent thither brought no 
response. The belief became general that the city had been destroyed like Caracas 
more than a century before. Providentially, however, such was not the fact, but the 
place had received a worse shaking up than during the trying days of the Civil War. 

The approach of the first earthquake shock was felt at Charleston at ten minutes 
often on the night of August 31st. Before the people could understand what it 
meant, they found themselves tossed hither and thither as if on the deck of a vessel in 
a storm, with the houses tumbling down about them. They ran shrieking into the 
streets, wild with terror, and men who had never prayed before dropped on their knees 
and besought Heaven to save them. 

The first shock was the severest and was soon followed by a second which intensi- 
fied the general terror. The shocks were repeated ten times at intervals of half an 
hour, all gradually diminishing in violence until the last was little more than a tremor. 
The falling buildings started fires in different parts of the city, so that the first night of 
the earthquake was terrifying beyond description. Twenty buildings were burned 
before the conflagration was brought under control. 

The most graphic description of that memorable night was written by the editor of 
the News and Courier : 

" While engaged in his usual duties in the second-story room of the News and 
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STATUE OF COMMODORE PERRY. 

it is difficult to say which, the 
sound deepened in volume, the 
tremor became more decided, the 
ear caught the rattle of window 
sashes, gas fixtures, and other loose 
objects. The men in the office, 
with perhaps a simultaneous flash of 
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recollections of the Friday before, glanced hurriedly at each other and sprang to their 
feet with startled questions and answers — * What is that ? ' ' Earthquake ? * — and then 
all was bewilderment and confusion. 

"Then the long roll deepened and spread into an awful roar that seemed to per- 
vade at once the troubled earth and the still air above and around. The tremor was 
now a rude, rapid quiver that agitated the whole lofty, strong-walled building as though 
it were being shaken by the hand of an immeasurable power with intent to tear its 
joints asunder and scatter its stones and bricks abroad, as a tree casts its o'erripened 
fruit before the breath of the gale. There was no intermission in the vibration of the 
mighty subterranean engine. From the first to the last it was a continuous jar, only 
adding force at every moment, and as it approached and reached the climax of its mani- 
festation it seemed for a few terrible seconds that no work of human hands could pos- 
sibly survive the shocks. The floors were heaving under foot, the surrounding walls 
and partitions visibly swayed to and fro, the crash of falling masses of stone and brick 
and mortar was heard overhead, and, without, the terrible roar filled the ears and seemed 
to fill the mind and heart, dazing perception, bewildering thought ; and, for a few pant- 
ing breaths, or while you held your breath in dreadful anticipation of immediate and 
cruel death, you felt that life was already past, and waited for the end, as the victim 
with his head on the block awaits the fall of the uplifted ax. 

41 It is not given to many men to look in the face of the destroyer and yet live, but 
it is little to say that the group of strong men who shared the experience above faintly 
described will carry with them the recollection of that supreme moment to their dying 
day. None expected to escape. A sudden rush was simultaneously made to endeavor 
to attain the open air and flee to a place of safety ; but before the door was reached all 
reeled together to the tottering wall and stopped, feeling that hope was vain ; that it 
was only a question of death within the building or without, to be buried by the sinking 
roof or crushed by the toppling walls. The uproar slowly died in seeming distance. 
The earth was still — and oh, the blessed relief of that stillness — but how rudely the 
silence was broken ! As we dashed down the stairway and out into the street, already 
on every side arose the shrieks, the cries of pain and fear, the prayers and wailings of 
terrified women and children, commingled with the hoarse shouts of excited men. 

" Out in the street the air is filled to the height of the houses with a whitish cloud 
of dry, stifling dust from the lime and mortar and shattered masonry, which, falling 
upon the pavement and stone roadway, is reduced to powder. Through this cloud, 
dense as fog, the gas-lights flicker dimly, shedding but little light, so that you stumble 
at every step over the piles of brick, or become entangled in the lines of telegraph wires 
that depend in every direction from their broken supports. On every side are hurrying 
forms of men and women bareheaded, partially dressed, some almost nude, and many of 
whom are crazed with fear and excitement. Here a woman is supported, half fainting, 
in the arms of her husband, who vainly tries to soothe her, while he carries her into the 
open space at the street corner, where present safety seems assured ; there a woman 
lies on the pavement with upturned face and outstretched limbs, and the crowd passes 
her by for the time, not pausing to see whether she be alive or dead. 
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"A sudden light flares through a window overlooking the street; it becomes 
momentarily brighter, and the cry of 4 Fire* resounds from the multitude. A rush is 
made toward the spot. A man is seen doubled up and helpless against the walls. But 
at this moment, somewhere out at sea, overhead, deep in the ground, is heard again the 
low, ominous roll which is already too well known to be mistaken. It grows louder 
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and nearer, like the growl of a wild beast swiftly approaching his prey, and is forgotten 
again in the frenzied rush for the open space, where alone there is hope of security, 
faint though it be. The tall buildings on either hand blot out the skies and the stars, 
and seem to overhang every foot of ground between them ; their shattered cornices and 
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copings, the tops of their frowning walls, seem piled from both sides to the center of 
the street. It seems that a touch would now send the shattered masses left standing 
down upon the people below, who look up to them, and shrink together as the tremor 
of the earthquake again passes under them, and the mysterious reverberations swell and 
roll along like some infernal drum-beat summoning them to die, and it passes away, and 
again is experienced the blessed feeling of deliverance from impending calamity, which 
it may well be believed evokes a mute but earnest offering of mingled prayer and 
thanksgiving from every heart in the throng. 

11 Again, far along the street and up from the alleys that lead into it on either side, 
is heard that chorus of wailing and lamentation which, though it had not ceased, was 
scarcely noticed a moment before. It is a dreadful sound, the sound of helpless, 
horror-stricken humanity; old and young, the strong and the feeble alike, where all are 
so feeble, calling for help from their fellow-creatures and raising their anguished voices 
in petitions to Heaven for mercy, where no human aid could avail. It is not a scene to be 
described by any mortal tongue or pen. It is not a scene to be forgotten when once it has 
been witnessed, and when the witness has shared all its dangers and feels all its agony. 

" The first shock occurred at seven minutes of ten, as was indicated this morning 
by the public clocks, the hands on all of which had stopped at that fateful hour, as 
though to mark the end of time for so many who had heard the preceding hours pealed 
forth by St. Michael's chimes without a thought but of long and happy life. The sec- 
ond shock, which was but a faint and crisp echo of the first, was felt eight minutes later. 
As it passed away the writer started homeward to find the scenes enacted on Broad 
Street, around the News and Courier office, repeated at every step of the way. St. 
Michael's steeple towered high and white above the gloom, seemingly uninjured. The 
station-house, a massive brick building across the street, had apparently lost its roof, 
which had fallen around it. A little further on, the roof of the portico of the Hibernian 
Hall, a handsome building in the Grecian style, had crashed to the ground, carrying 
down part of the massive granite pillars with it. All the way up Meeting Street, which, 
in respect of its general direction and importance, may be called ' the Broadway of 
Charleston/ the roadway was piled with dibris from the top of the walls. 

" In passing the Charleston Hotel, which, to carry out the comparison above indi- 
cated, occupies the position of Stewart's uptown store in New York, the third shock 
was felt, about ten minutes after the second, and, of course, caused the greatest alarm 
in that neighborhood, as elsewhere. At Marion Square, corresponding exactly with 
Union Square, New York, a great crowd had collected, as even the edges of the wide 
spaces embraced in it could not be reached by the nearest buildings in the event of 
their fall. From this crowd, composed of men, women and children of both races, 
arose incessant calls and cries and lamentations, while over the motley, half-dressed 
crowd was shed the lurid light of the conflagration which had broken out just beyond 
the square immediately after the first shock, and had now wholly enveloped several 
buildings in flames. In three other quarters of the town at the same time similar large 
fires were observed under full headway, and the awful significance of the earthquake 
may be most fully appreciated, perhaps, when it is said that with these tremendous 
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fires blazing up all at once around them, and threatening the city with total destruction, 
the people whom you met on the streets, or saw gathered together in the open places, 
evidently did not give them a thought. No one watched the ruddy flames or the pillars 
of cloud rising high into the still night air. All were too intent on listening with 
strained senses for the dreaded recurrence of that horrible growl or groan of the power 
under the seas and under the land to give a thought to the new terror, though it had 
threatened his own home and many homes in the doomed city. 

" The crowds poured in from every direction to the square just described, as though 
it had been indeed a charmed circle, and life depended on passing within its grassy 
bounds. Street cars, carriages, and other vehicles were ranged in lines on the streets 
surrounding the square, while the horses stood as though sniffing the ground in anxious 
inquiry. The colored people everywhere were loud and unceasing in their declamations 




EARTHQUAKE AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Broad Street, Looking East, toward the Postoffice. 

of alarm, in the singing of hymns, and in fervent appeals for God's mercy, in which 
appeals, God knows, many a proud heart who heard them arising in the night, and in 
the hour of His wondrous might, devoutly and humbly and sincerely joined. Danger 
brings all of us to the level of the lowliest. 

" There were no distinctions of place or power, pride or caste, in the assemblages 
that were gathered together in Charleston on Tuesday night. It was a curious spectacle 
to look back upon. It is a good one to remember for white and black alike. There 
were instances of unselfish devotion, of kind and loving regard between master and 
servant, mistress and maid, in the presence of a common ill and of threatened ruin, 
that showed, as nothing else could show, how strong is the tie that binds our white 
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people and our black people together ; and this lesson of the dread visitor we may 
hope, too, will never be forgotten. 

" Arrived at his home, the writer found the same scenes of destruction and wreck 
which marked nearly every other home in the city. All the houses in the neighbor- 
hood had suffered seriously, and streets, yards and gardens were filled with the fallen 
chimneys and fragments of walls, while the walls that were left standing were rent 
asunder in many cases from top to bottom, and were badly shattered in every instance. 
Women and children, roused from sleep or interrupted in their evening pursuits 




EARTHQUAKE AT CHARLESTON, S. C 

Scene on Meeting Sireet Looking North toward Broad Street. St. Michael's Church in the Background. 

by the sound of the ruin being effected around them, rushed out into the streets 
and huddled together awaiting the end, whatever it might be. Invalids were 
brought out on mattresses and deposited on the roadway. No thought was given 
to treasures left behind in the effort to save the peculiar treasure of life itself, sud- 
denly become so precious in the eyes of all, the invalid woman and the robust man 
alike. 

" Until long after midnight the streets were filled with fugitives in sight of their 
homes. Through the long hours that followed few were the eyes even of childhood 
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that were closed in sleep. Charleston was full of those who watched for the morning, 
and never in any city in any land did the first gray shades that mark the approach of 
dawn appear so beautiful and so welcome to eyes as they appeared to the thousands of 
people who hailed them this morning from the midst of the countless wrecked homes 
in our thrice scourged, but still patient, still brave, still hopeful, still beautiful city by 
the sea." 

At 8:25 another earthquake wave swept over the city, coming like all the others 
from the south-east, and going in a north-westerly direction. The terrified people had 
spent the night in the streets, but at this time some of them had ventured timidly into 
the wrecks of their houses after clothing and food. The coming of the shock was 
marked by the usual rumbling sound resembling distant thunder. Then it gradually 
drew near, the earth quivered and heaved, and in three seconds it had passed, dying out 
in the distance. It was not destructive, the main damage having been done the night 
before. 

The last earthquake shock on the second day passed over Charleston at ten min- 
utes before midnight. It found 50,000 men, women and children lying out in the open 
air, crowding the parks and public squares, trembling in terror and momentarily expect- 
ing death. The day had been one of horror. The streets were filled with dibris, 
beneath which lay the crushed bodies of the victims. Not a single store was opened 
and not a human being could be seen in the miles of streets, save the crowds gathered 
in the open squares. The cries of children who clung to their parents, begging to be 
saved, were among the most pitiful features, while the groans of the wounded and dying 
added to the distress of the scene. 

Not until Thursday noon did many of the people who were camping out pluck up 
enough courage to enter their houses for food. Efforts were then made to clear paths 
through the streets for vehicles and pedestrians, and the city once more began to show 
signs of life. The list of dead reported up to one o'clock on Thursday was thirty-five. 
The effects of the earthquake were most violent at the intersection of Broad and Meet- 
ing Streets. The police station was almost a complete wreck. The City Hall, while 
escaping serious damage, was badly cracked on the east wall, and the Court House 
building was much injured, the walls being cracked in several places, while parts of the 
roof and gables were thrown down. 

The most utter wreck in the vicinity was that of the historical St. Michael's Church, 
which was built in 1757. The steeple, the repairs on which had just been finished, 
showed no special injury, but leaned to such an extent that everyone expected it to 
fall. The massive porch was wrenched from the body of the church, and the struc- 
ture was cracked in four places. One of the cracks in the north wall reached from 
the eaves to the lower window, two on the west face of the church extended the whole 
length of the building, and one on the south wall also extended from the eaves to the 
foundation. The hands of the clock stopped at five minutes to ten, thus marking the 
time when the first awful shock swept over the city. St. Philip's, the mother church of 
the diocese, and a parish since 1675, was also badly injured. 

The buildings between Meeting and King Streets were all more or less damaged. 
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Indeed, there were few structures in the city which did not receive greater or less injury. 
The American people are quick to rally from any shock, and, as Thursday passed, many 
of the stricken inhabitants began to regain hope. Groups of men gathered on the 
corners, and with bated breath talked over the situation ; several grocery stores were 
opened, and laborers were set to work, three and four times the usual price being paid 
for their services. As night approached, there was a general movement toward the 
squares, for no one had the courage to venture to sleep within any building. A great 
many crowded upon the ships in the harbor, where no effects of the earthquake could 
be seen. 

There were some strange features of the earthquake. In Beaufan Street, the covers 
were torn from the wells, and sent flying into the street, followed by a column of water 
and mud to the height of twenty feet. Most of the wells were emptied of their con- 
tents, but they soon refilled. After the shock, the surface of the streets near the wells 
was covered with a yellowish clay deposit. 

The greatest devastation was toward the water front, especially on the East and 
South Battery, where the wealthier people of Charleston live. Out of the sixty splendid 
mansions there were not a half-dozen front and rear walls that did not require rebuild- 
ing, while a number were wholly destroyed. Among these was the Huger mansion on 
Meeting Street, famous as the residence of the royal governors of South Carolina. 

From August 28th to September 30th, thirty-four shocks were recorded ; during 
the month of October, twenty-eight, and during November, fourteen. Most of these 
-were so slight that only a few persons noticed them. 

The afflicted city aroused sympathy throughout the Union. As in the case of 
Chicago when devastated by fire, every section was quick to respond. The rich and the 
poor contributed money, as did the churches, schools, associations, civic, military and 
■every profession. Tents and provisions were hurried thither and money poured in by 
the tens of thousands of dollars. Queen Victoria sent a message of sympathy to 
President Cleveland, and the whole civilized world was stirred by sorrow for the smitten 
•city. 

In reading about earthquakes, you are naturally curious to learn their cause. This 
question has perplexed the most learned men of the age. While certain general laws 
are known, yet the Charleston earthquake displayed some features in violation of what 
had been declared true by the scientists. The generally accepted theory is that the 
world upon which we live was once a melted mass, which ages ago became covered with 
a rocky crust, through the gradual loss of temperature, but which still possesses an 
•enormous amount of heat in its interior. When a hot body cools it shrinks in size, and 
as the interior mass of the earth slowly contracts, the crust settles upon it. This must 
he accompanied by cracking. In the remote ages, the shrinkage was rapid and the crust 
broke and twisted into all manner of shapes. Our mountains were probably produced 
in this manner. For thousands of years, however, the contraction has been so slow that 
mountains are no longer caused by it. Indeed, the shrinking is not perceptible at the 
time, though it is unquestionably going on continually at some point of the earth's 
surface. The history of all seismic disturbances gives good ground for the hope that 
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Charleston, having suffered so fearfully, is not likely to be similarly visited again for a 
long time. 

One of the minor but interesting events of Cleveland's administration was the 
unveiling of the statue of Daniel Webster, at Concord, New Hampshire, June 17, 1886. 
Webster, as you have long since learned, was one of the greatest statesmen and most 
eloquent orators in history, and his fame is inseparably interwoven with that of our 
country. 

More than 30,000 people gathered to witness the ceremonies. The statue stands 
in the State House park, just across from the capitol, in which Webster began his politi- 
cal career. It is eight feet high, weighs a ton, and is supported on a light bronze base, 
thirty by thirty-two inches in size. The pedestal consists of a single stone about nine 
feet square, weighing eleven tons. The front and center of the pedestal are shown in 
the accompanying picture. The other sides contain bronze panels, that on the north 
bearing the coat of arms of New Hampshire and the inscription: 

Born 

at Salisbury, New Hampshire, 

January 18, 1782. 

The south tablet contains the coat of arms of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and the legend : 

Died at 

Marshfield, Massachusetts, 

October 24, 1852. 

On the west side is the following : 

Presented by 

Benjamin Pierce Cheney 

To the State of New Hampshire, 

January 18, 1886. 

Charles Francis Adams, who rendered our country great service while minister to 
England during the Civil War, died in Boston, November 21, 1886. He was born in 
that city, August 18, 1807, and was the son of John Quincy Adams, the sixth president, 
and the grandson of John Adams, the second president. 

Three days before the death of Mr. Adams, ex-President Chester Alan Arthur died 
at his home in the city of New York. He was born October 5, 1830, in Fairfield, Ver- 
mont. He entered Union College very young, and defrayed his expenses by teaching 
country schools, graduating in the class of 1848. He became a law student in the office 
of Erastus D. Culver, a former member of Congress, and, on his admission to the bar, 
entered into partnership with that gentleman. 

Before the war, Mr. Arthur was judge-advocate of the second brigade of the New 
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York State militia, and, early in 1861, Governor Morgan appointed him engineer-in-chief 
on his military staff. A year later he was promoted to quartermaster-general, and held 
the office until the end of Governor Moigan's term. He took a prominent part in poli- 
tics, and in 1871 received the lucrative appointment of collector of the port of New 
York, holding the office for more than six years. 

You have already been told how he ran for the vice-presidency in 1880, with Gen- 
eral Garfield, and succeeded the president a year later, when he fell by the hand of an 
assassin. His administration was creditable in every way. The president himself was 
a model gentleman, courteous and ever sensible of the obligations of his exalted posi- 
tion, and was held in high respect by the members of all political parties. 

General Arthur was buried from his modest home, 123 Lexington Avenue, on the 
2 1 st of November. President Cleveland and his cabinet were in attendance. The pall 
bearers were : Walter Q. Gresham, ex-postmaster-general ; Robert T. Lincoln, ex-secre- 
tary of war; William E. Chandler, ex-secretary of the navy; Frank Hatton, ex-post- 
master-general ; Benjamin H. Brewster, ex-attorney-general ; General Philip H.Sheridan, 
Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, Cornelius N. Bliss, Robert G. Dun, General George H. Sharpe, 
Charles L. Tiffany and Cornelius Vanderbilt. The remains were deposited in Rural 
Cemetery at Albany, beside those of his wife. 

On the afternoon of December 26, 1886, General John A. Logan died at his home 
in Washington, from a severe attack of rheumatism, complicated with brain trouble. He 
was probably the foremost of the volunteer generals of the Civil War. He enlisted for 
service against Mexico when only twenty years old, and made an excellent record as a 
lieutenant of an Illinois regiment. At the close of the war, he took up the study of law 
and was admitted to the bar in 185 1, in Louisville, Kentucky, and was elected the same 
year to the legislature. He was twice re-elected, and, in 1854, was a Democratic presi- 
dential elector, casting his vote for James Buchanan. 

Logan was serving his second term in Congress when the Civil War broke out. He 
resigned his seat and volunteered. At the battle of Bull Run, he fought in citizen's 
clothes. He was one of the few who saw the magnitude of the struggle that had 
opened, and, returning to Illinois, did valuable service by rousing a strong Union 
sentiment. 

General Logan, by his personal efforts, raised the Thirty-first Illinois regiment of 
infantry and was elected its colonel. Two months later it was under a hot fire at Bel- 
mont. Logan showed great bravery, leading a bayonet charge and having a horse 
killed under him. His command did good work at Forts Henry and Donelson. He 
was so badly wounded at the latter place that he was unfit for duty for a long time. 

On reporting for service in March, 1862, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and took part in General Grant's Mississippi campaign. Eight 
months after his first promotion, he was made major-general and was placed in command 
of the Third Division of the Seventeenth Army Corps, under General McPherson. He 
was hotly engaged in the fights of Raymond and Port Gibson, and led the center of 
General McPherson's command at the siege of Vicksburg, his column being the first to 
enter the city. 
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General Logan commanded the Army of Tennessee, on the right in Sherman's 
inarch to the sea. At Peach Creek, where General McPherson was killed, the command 
devolved upon Logan, who displayed the same brilliancy, dash and generalship that he 
had shown in his many other engagements. 

In 1866, General Logan was chosen congressman-at-large from Illinois to the 
Fortieth Congress. He was twice re-elected, but before completing his last term, was 
sent to the United States Senate, to succeed Senator Yates. He was re-elected in 1879 
and again in 1885. At the time of his death he was one of the prominent candidates 
for the presidential nomination of 1888. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND, 1885-1889 — CONCLUDED. 

A PLEASING incident of President Cleveland's administration was his marriage. 
This took place on Wednesday, June 2, 1886, in the Blue Room of the White 
House, and was one of the most brilliant ceremonies of the kind that has ever occurred 
in that historic building. 

Daylight was carefully excluded from the room and the whole interior was radiant 
with the flood of light from the massive crystal chandelier. The air was fragrant with 
the perfume of flowers and the great banks of scarlet begonias and magnificent roses 
threw a rich glow over all. The delicate ivory shades of the bride's wedding gown were 
strikingly set off by the masses of crimson roses just beyond. 

The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. Sunderland, and the Rev. Mr. 
Cleveland, brother of the president, pronounced the benediction. 

The bride, in whom the whole nation felt a tender and admiring interest, was 
Frances Folsom, who was born in Buffalo, July 21, 1864. She possessed fine ability, 
was amiable and popular, and during her occupancy of the White House, none presided 
with more grace and becoming dignity. It cannot be denied that much of the popu- 
larity of President Cleveland's administration was due to his accomplished wife. 

The marriage of President Cleveland, while in office, renders appropriate an account 
of the domestic life at the White House. 

Abigail Adams was the first to establish domestic life there at the beginning of the 
present century. The structure was much inferior to the one of the present day, and 
the festivities were few, the only important ones being those which occurred at the New 
Year's receptions. 

Jefferson was simple in his tastes, and while he was president no entertainments 
were given except the public receptions. When, however, the genial " Dolly " Madison 
became mistress, she made the White House a social center. 

The first marriage in the White House was in 181 1, while Mrs. Madison was 
hostess. The bride was her niece, Miss Todd, a Quaker girl, of Philadelphia, and the 
groom Congressman John J. Jackson, of Virginia. It may be stated that he was the 
great-uncle of the famous Confederate leader, Stonewall Jackson. Out of respect for 
the religious principles of the demure Quaker girl, the wedding was a quiet one. The 
reception was attended by all the congressmen and the Washington officials. 

The second marriage in the White House was that of Marie Monroe, youngest 
daughter of President Monroe, to her cousin, Samuel L. Gouverneur, of New York. 
This took place in March, 1820. The wedding was private, only the bridesmaids, the 
family relations, and the old friends of the bride and groom being present. The 
bridesmaids and their attendants assisted at a public reception given in their honor, the 
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following week, by the president. He and Mrs. Monroe mingled with the company, 
leaving to the bridal pair the duties of host and hostess. A grand ball was afterward 
given to them by Commodore Decatur. 

The third wedding in the White House was that of John Quincy Adams, in 1826, 
son of President Adams. The bride was his cousin, Miss Helen Adams, whose delicate 
health caused the wedding to be private. 

During President Jackson's administration, the daughter of his old friend, Major 
Lewis, of Nashville, Tennessee, was married in the White House to Monsieur Pageot, a 
gentleman whom she had met abroad while her father was a foreign minister, and who 
afterward represented France in this country. 

Andrew Jackson, Jr., the adopted son of the president, married Mrs. Sarah Yorke, 
of Philadelphia, and brought her to the White House as a bride. She received much 
social attention during her stay of several months. 

The eldest son of President Van Buren was married to Angelica Singleton, of Sum- 
ter, South Carolina, and their wedding reception was held in the White House. She 
assisted the president at his New Year's reception, January 1, 1838. 

Only one president previous to Mr. Cleveland was married during his term of office. 
The wife of John Tyler died in 1842, when he had been president a year and a half. 
Within the succeeding two years, he was married to Julia Gardner in New York. He 
returned at once to the White House, where a grand reception was held in her honor. 

Previous to President Tyler's second marriage, his third daughter, Elizabeth, was 
married to William Waller, of Williamsburg, Virginia, in the East Room, January 1, 
1842. The wedding was a brilliant one, and among the guests were Mrs. Madison, the 
members of the cabinet, the foreign ministers and a great number of personal friends. 

One of the most famous weddings in the White House was that of Nellie Grant, 
only daughter of General Grant. It was performed in the East Room, May 21, 1874, 
the groom being Algernon Sartoris, of Hampshire, England. The wedding was the 
most brilliant ever known in Washington. The two hundred guests present represented 
the officials of the government and their families, the army and marine corps and their 
families, the diplomatic corps and personal friends. The couple sailed for Europe, 
where they have spent most of their time since. 

During the administration of President Hayes, his niece, Miss Piatt, was married to 
Dr. Russell Hastings, of St. Louis. Mrs. Hayes, while mistress of the White House, 
entertained a number of bridal couples, most of them being family relatives. The pres- 
ident and his wife celebrated their silver wedding, December 31, 1877. The minister 
who united them was present to renew his pastoral blessing. A young relative, and a 
namesake of Mrs. Hayes, and two children of the president were baptized. 

With the exception of Buchanan and Arthur, all the presidents of the United States 
were married men. The latter was a widower, so that only one president was a bache- 
lor. Harriet Lane, the beautiful niece of President Buchanan, presided with admirable 
grace in the White House during the exciting days just previous to the breaking out of 
the Civil War, and was known as the belle of the nation. She afterward married. 

It is fitting to close this chapter with a brief account of the successive ladies of the 
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White House, for they form a group noteworthy for womanly virtue, intellect and 
patriotism. 

Martha Washington, the wife of the first president, stands at the head of the illus- 
trious procession. Only in a figurative sense can she be called a lady of the White 
House, since the mansion now known by that name was not erected until after her hus- 
band's administration. But it was in honor of her private residence that the present 
executive mansion received its name. 

Martha was the daughter of a Virginian, and in her early girlhood was a belle at 
the court of the British governor of the province, and one of the most popular of the 
aristocratic ladies of that time. At the age of seventeen she married John Parke Cus- 
tis, a wealthy gentleman, who died ten years later. The handsome and wealthy widow 
afterward married George Washington. You know that New York was the first capital 
of our country, and it was there Mrs. Washington established what may be called a 
" court." She conducted her receptions with stateliness and ceremony, and the presi- 
dent aided in the capacity of a private gentleman. He also liked pomp and ceremony. 

Abigail Adams was the daughter and granddaughter of a clergyman, and at the age 
of twenty was married to John Adams. During the presidency of her husband the 
national capital was moved to Washington. That beautiful city was then a straggling 
town built in a swamp. Mrs. Adams was the first lady of the White House, but when 
she took up her abode in it the building was only half finished. Her receptions were 
held in the room now used as the library, and were as ceremonious as those of Mrs. 
Washington. Mrs. Adams was a lady of unusual mental power and proved an invaluable 
helpmate to her husband. 

When Thomas Jefferson became president he had been a widower for twenty years. 
It may be said that throughout his two terms the White House was without its lady. 
His daughters, Mrs. Randolph and Mrs. Eppes, visited the mansion only twice, and 
now and then Mrs. Madison officiated. The first child born in the White House was 
the son of Mrs. Eppes, who was a lady of remarkable beauty. Mrs. Randolph was bril- 
liant and accomplished, but the demands of her family prevented her from acting as the 
hostess of the White House. 

Mrs. Madison was a genial, kind-hearted, laughing lady, who was the widow of a 
staid Friend, when she was married at the age of twenty-three to James Madison. She 
may have lacked the elegance of some of the other ladies of the White House, but her 
tact and wit, her astonishing memory of faces and her geniality made her popular with all. 
She delighted in having young people around her, and paid little attention to the cere- 
monious customs of her predecessors. She was fond of dress, though not extravagant. 

Mrs. Monroe, her successor, was the opposite in every respect. She was tall, grace- 
ful and elegant of manner, well-informed, and her life abroad had made her familiar 
with the usages proper in such an exalted position. The East Room, which had long 
been the play room of children, was furnished, and her receptions were of a stately and 
ceremonious character. She required full dress and returned no calls. She died sud- 
denly one year before the death of her husband, and five years after he had withdrawn 
to private life. 
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Mrs. John Quincy Adams was a worthy successor of Mrs. Monroe. Although of 
American lineage, she was born and educated in London and married there at the age 
of twenty-two. She was highly accomplished, with exquisite taste and considerable 
beauty. The first part of her married life was spent at the court of Berlin, after which 
she went with her husband to the Russian court. Her health was failing when she 
came to the White House and her life there was quiet. 

It was now the turn of rugged Andrew Jackson to occupy the presidential chair. 




MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND. 

His wife died just before her husband's inauguration and her place as lady of the White 
House was filled by her nieces, Mrs. Andrew Donelson and Mrs. Andrew Jackson, Jr., 
the wife of the general's adopted son, and of whose marriage you have already been 
told. The four children of Mrs. Donelson were all born in the White House, and the 
christening of each was made a memorable occasion by the president. 

Martin Van Buren had been a widower about twenty years when he became presi- 
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dent. During his term the wife of his eldest son presided in the White House with 
grace and taste. She was a beautiful lady of fine education and of an aristocratic 
family. 

You remember that President Harrison died shortly after his inauguration — so 
soon, indeed, that his wife's preparations for going to the capital were not completed 
and she never occupied the White House. 

The first wife of President Tyler died soon after her husband's inauguration, and 
for some time after the daughter-in-law, Mrs. Robert Tyler, was the lady of the White 
House. Miss Julia Gardner and her sister, daughters of a wealthy gentleman of New 
York, often accompanied their father in his travels for pleasure, and they spent several 
winters in Washington. About a year after the death of Mrs. Tyler, Miss Gardner 
attracted the attention of the president at a White House reception held on Washing- 
ton's Birthday, 1844, and later the president went to New York and married her. The 
bride was twenty-six years of age and the groom was a little more than double her 
age. She was the lady of the White House for eight months only, but her reign was 
brilliant. 

Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was a strict member of the Presbyterian Church, and a 
thoroughly graceful and accomplished lady. She banished dancing from the White 
House during her stay, and allowed no refreshments at the presidential receptions. 

The wife of President Taylor entered the White House with a reluctance amount- 
ing to aversion. Her husband had led a stormy life, having taken part in a great many 
battles for his country. The two were strongly attached to each other, but General 
Taylors duties had kept him from home so long that the wife's fondest hope was that 
they might spend their declining years together. All that was destroyed by his eleva- 
tion to the presidency, and she gave over to her daughter, Mrs. Major Bliss, the direc- 
tion of the ceremonies, dinners and receptions of the White House. As you will remem- 
ber, death soon took away the president, and Mrs. Abigail Powers Fillmore succeeded 
as the hostess of the executive mansion. She had been a teacher for several years 
before and after her marriage, which took place when she was twenty-seven years old. 
She was of a social disposition, but suffered so much from a bad lameness that she gave 
her place so far as possible to her young daughter. 

When Mrs. Pierce entered the White House, she was bowed with grief over the 
death of her last child. Indeed, she never fully recovered from her affliction. She was 
the daughter of President Appleton, of Bowdoin College, and her mind was highly cul- 
tivated. She was of dreamy and poetic tendencies and took but slight interest in politi- 
cal affairs. 

Harriet Lane, the niece of President Buchanan, was the lady of the White House 
during his presidency. She had a tall, commanding figure, fine features, luxuriant 
brown hair, a strikingly beautiful complexion, and was one of the most admired of 
women. She entered the White House in mourning, but when she laid aside her crape, 
her reign was one long gala day, though when she went forth the flames of Civil War 
were already kindled. 

Miss Mary Todd, when twenty-one years old, married Abraham Lincoln, a rising 
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lawyer of the west. Within a few days of his inauguration as president she held her 
first reception at the White House. She was a cheerful, kind-hearted lady, whose later 
years were darkened by the awful tragedy that robbed our country of one of the greatest 
and best presidents since Washington. 

Miss Eliza McCardle was married in her eighteenth year to Andrew Johnson, who at 
twenty-one was still an apprentice. You know with what labor he had learned to read, 
while he was toiling in a tailor's workshop, and he now became the pupil of his wife, who 
taught him to write. He pursued his studies evening after evening until his learning at 
last outstripped that of his teacher. After Mrs. Johnson entered the White House her 
health became so broken that she was unable to perform Jhe duties of hostess. The 
entertainments, therefore, devolved upon her daughters, Mrs. Martha Patterson, the 
wife of a senator from Tennessee, and Mrs. Stover, a widow. Mrs. Patterson had been 
a guest years before in the White House with Mrs. Polk, and she performed the duties 
with great ability and dignity. 

When Mrs. Julia Dent Grant moved into the White House it was beautifully fur- 
nished and equipped. She liked splendor and pleasure, and from the time she took 
charge it was the scene of magnificent entertainment. Mrs. Grant was well educated, 
and presided with grace and dignity. 

Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes was married to Rutherford B. Hayes in 1852, and was the 
happy mother of four boys and one girl. She was noted for her devotion to the 
wounded soldiers of the war. Her husband's three terms as governor of Ohio gave her 
all the tuition she could need for the more exalted position of lady of the White House. 
Her refinement and Christian character rendered her one of the most illustrious of all 
who have presided in the executive mansion. 

Miss Lucretia Rudolph married James A. Garfield when he became president of 
Hiram College, in which both had been students. She was a lady of many accom- 
plishments and was a devoted wife and mother, but hardly had she become used to 
the duties of the White House when her life was darkened by the dreadful death of her 
husband. 

President Arthur was one of the most accomplished of all our presidents. He was 
a widower when he succeeded to the high office, and the duties of hostess in the White 
House were performed with taste and refinement by his sister, Mrs. McElroy. 

During the first part of Mr. Cleveland's administration, his sister, Miss Rose Eliza- 
beth, was the lady of the White House. She is a woman of high mental gifts, and her 
brief reign as the first lady of the land was worthy in every respect of her illustrious 
predecessors. 

Miss Lavinia Scott married President Harrison when he was a young man just 
beginning the battle of life, and had the happiness, therefore, of being his companion 
and helper in adversity as well as prosperity. She was a lady of excellent education 
and many accomplishments, long identified with active charitable and church work at 
her home in Indianapolis. As mistress of the White House, she commanded the respect 
of all by her amiable disposition, grace and true womanliness. She died after a linger- 
ing illness, November 1, 1892. 
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General Sheridan died after a painful illness at Nonquitt, Massachusetts, August 5, 
1888. 

Philip Henry Sheridan, until recently, was supposed to be a native of Somerset, 
Ohio, but it has been established that he was born at Albany, New York, March 6, 1831. 
He was a sturdy youth, somewhat inclined to be combative in the assertion of his 
rights, and received the ordinary advantages of a common school education and the 
training in a country store. He was appointed a cadet to West Point in 1848, and 
should have graduated, in due course, four years later ; but a quarrel with a cadet set 
him back one year, he graduating thirty-fourth in a class of fifty-two. 

Cadet Sheridan entered the service as brevet second lieutenant of infantry, July 1, 
1853. He served the following year in Tertas in the First Infantry. On the 22d of 
November, 1854, he was commissioned second lieutenant of the Fourth Infantry, and 
served six years in Washington Territory and Oregon, where he displayed such bravery 
against the Indians that he was complimented by his superior officers. 

His commission as first lieutenant in the Fourth Infantry was dated March 1, 1861, 
and he was made captain in the Thirteenth Infantry on the 14th of May following. 
Those were stirring days, as you will recall, but Sheridan for a time had comparatively 
little to do. He spent six weeks as president of the board for awarding claims in St. 
Louis, and the day before Christmas was appointed quartermaster on the staff of Gen- 
eral Curtis, commanding the Army of the South-west in Missouri. Upon being relieved, 
he reported to General Halleck, and accompanied him in his advance on Corinth. 

General Halleck recommended Sheridan to the governor of Michigan, when he 
asked for a regular officer to take charge of the Second Michigan Cavalry, and he was 
commissioned colonel of that regiment May 25, 1862. It was then near Corinth, and 
under his leadership it took part in Elliott's raid against the railway at Booneville. 

Colonel Sheridan commanded the Second Cavalry Brigade in several skirmishes, 
and on the 1st of July acquitted himself brilliantly at the battle of Booneville. His 
commission as brigadier-general of volunteers was dated on the day of that battle. 

Being transferred to Kentucky, he received the command of the Eleventh Division 
of the Army of Ohio, under General Buell, and in the fierce battle of Perryville, October 
8th, maneuvered his division with conspicuous skill and effect. 

Rosecrans succeeded Buell, whose army became known as that of the Cumberland. 
You have learned of the prolonged and bloody battle of Murfreesboro. For several 
hours, on the first day of that fight, Sheridan held the key-point, displaying superb tac- 
tical skill and the greatest bravery. All his brigade commanders were killed. His assist- 
ance was so effective and his generalship so fine that, on the recommendation of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, he was commissioned major-general of volunteers, his commission being 
dated December 31, 1862, on which date the great battle opened. 

General Sheridan's services became now of the first importance. He helped in the 
pursuit of Van Dorn to Columbia and Franklin, making many captives near Eagleville; 
advanced with Rosecrans* army from Murfreesboro to Tullahoma and across the Cum- 
berland Mountains and the Tennessee and distinguished himself again in the decisive 
battle with Bragg at Chickamauga. 
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At Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. Sheridan's division was the first to 
cross the crest of the ridge, and pressed the enemy's rear guard until long after dark, 
capturing many wagons and artillery. This was the culmination of his career in the 
west, though he served through the winter in Tennessee, and was engaged January 17th 
in a skirmish at Dandridge. 

When Grant became lieutenant-general of the United States armies, he asked Hal- 
leek for an energetic, capable commander of his cavalry. Halleck replied, " Sheridan is 
the man." He was appointed, April 4th, 1864, to the command of the cavalry of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

You are familiar with the leading events of the stupendous campaigns in Virginia, 
which ended the war. It was Sheridan who, in May, opened the path to the Wilderness 
and who seemed ever in the saddle until the final surrender at Appamattox. He was 
continually in skirmishes and fights, in one of which, at Yellow Tavern, the famous Con- 
federate cavalry leader, General J. E. B. Stuart, was killed. His most picturesque cam- 
paign, as you will recall, was in the Valley, when, after the defeat of the Union forces by 
Early, he rallied his disorganized troops, as he was returning from Washington, and 
utterly overthrew and routed the enemy. 

After the close of the war, General Sheridan was appointed, June 3d, to the com- 
mand of the military division of the south-west, with headquarters at New Orleans. 
President Johnson, whose course gave great offense to his party, removed Sheridan, 
August 26, 1867, assigning him, September 12th, to command of the department of 
Missouri. He was made lieutenant-general, March 4, 1869, and on the 16th assumed 
command of the division of Missouri with headquarters at Chicago. 

During the Franco-German war, 1870-71, he visited Europe and was present as a 
spectator at several of the most famous engagements. By direction of President 
Arthur, he assumed command of the armies of the United States, November 1, 1883, 
with his headquarters in Washington. He succeeded General Sherman, who was 
relieved by request, preparatory to his retirement in the spring of 1884. 

During General Sheridan's last illness, the rank of general of the army was revived 
by Congress. The president immediately nominated him for the honor. All concerned 
were eager to show their appreciation of the brilliant services done by him for the 
Union, and to render homage to one of the three greatest leaders of the Civil War. 
When the nomination, therefore, reached the Senate, it was confirmed without a 
moment's unnecessary delay. It then went back to the president, who at once attached 
his name to the commission, and the appropriate act, approved by the whole nation, 
was completed by forwarding the commission to the general where he lay, attended by 
his ministering family and friends, fighting bravely, but vainly, his last battle with the 
great enemy before whom all of us must sooner or later lay down our arms and make the 
final surrender. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON— 1 889- 1 893. 

AT the presidential election, November 6, 1888, eight tickets were put forward, as 
jf\ follows : 

Democratic, Grover Cleveland, New York, and Allen G. Thurman, Ohio ; Repub- 
lican, Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, Levi P. Morton, New York ; Prohibition, Clinton B. 
Fisk, New Jersey, John A. Brooks, Missouri; Union Labor, A.J. Streeter, Illinois, 
Chas. E. Cunningham, Arkansas; United Labor, Robt. H. Cowdret, Illinois, W. H. 
Wakefield, Kansas; American, Jas. L. Curtis, New York, P. D. Wiggington, California; 
Industrial Reform, Albert E. Redstone, California, John Colvin, Kansas; Equal Rights, 
Belva A. Lockwood, Washington, District of Columbia, Chas. S. Wells, New York. 

Benjamin Harrison was the Republican nominee, as stated, having received the 
nomination at the national convention held in Chicago in June, 1S88. On the first 
ballot, fourteen candidates were voted for, the nomination going to him on the eighth 
ballot. In the election which followed he carried every northern state except New 
Jersey and Connecticut, and received 233 electoral votes to 168 for Cleveland. 

Benjamin Harrison was born in North Bend, Ohio, August 20, 1833. He was the 
son of John Scott Harrison, who was the son of William Henry Harrison, the ninth 
president of the United States. The father of the last named, Benjamin, was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

President Harrison, when sixteen years old, was sent to school at an institution on 
College Hill, a suburb of Cincinnati. He joined the junior class of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, where he attracted attention by his excellent scholarship and skill in 
debate. He entered the law office of Storer & Gwynne, Cincinnati, and at the close of 
his second year of study brought his young bride, Lavinia Scott, whose father was the 
principal of a seminary in Oxford, to the homestead at North Bend. Upon the con- 
clusion of his studies, he settled in Indianapolis, where for a time he had a hard struggle 
with poverty. He soon formed a law partnership with William Wallace. 

President Harrison made a most creditable record during the war. He raised the 
Seventieth Indiana regimept and was appointed its colonel. The following letter tells 
its own story : 

"Headquarters Northern Department, 
"Cincinnati, Ohio, October 31, 1864. 
"Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

"I desire to call the attention of the department to the claims of Colonel Benjamin 
Harrison, of the Seventieth Indiana Volunteers, for the promotion to the rank of brig- 
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adier-general, volunteers. Colonel Harrison first joined me in command of Ward's division 
in Lookout Valley, preparatory to entering upon what is called the campaign of Atlanta. 
My attention was first attracted to this young officer by the superior excellence of his 




conrmoHTto, im, §y pa cm mos. 



BENJAMIN HARRISON. 



brigade in discipline and instruction, the result of his labor, skill and devotion. With 
more foresight than I have witnessed in any officer of his experience, he seemed to act 
upon the principle that success depended upon the thorough preparation in discipline 
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and esprit of his command for conflict, more than on any influence that could be 
exerted in the field itself, and, when collision came, his command indicated his wisdom 
as much as his valor. In all the achievements of the Twentieth Corps, Colonel Har- 
rison bore a conspicuous part. At Resaca and Peach Tree Creek, the conduct of him- 
self and command was especially distinguished. Colonel Harrison is an officer of 
superior abilities and of great professional and personal worth. It gives me great 
pleasure to commend him favorably to the Hon. Secretary with the assurance that 
his preferment will be a just recognition of his services and mental accomplishments. 

"Very respectfully, 

"Your obedient servant, 

"Joseph Hooker, Maj.-Gen. Com." 

This recommendation secured his commission as brigadier-general of volunteers* 
After two years of continuous service in the field, he was detailed on special duty in 
Indiana by the War Department. He completed his work in five weeks and hurried 
back to Chattanooga, where he was given charge of a brigade and transferred to- 
Nashville. 

When General Sherman reached Savannah, General 'Harrison was ordered to- 
join him, but on the road was stricken with scarlet fever and lay dangerously ill for sev- 
eral weeks. He recovered in time to join Sherman at Goldsborough and retained com- 
mand of a brigade until the close of the war. 

He was elected United States senator in 1880 and served the full term of six 
years. 

President-elect Harrison was inaugurated March 4, 1889. His cabinet was: James 
G. Blaine, secretary of state; William Windom, secretary of the treasury, who died in 
1891 and was succeeded by Charles Foster; Redfield Proctor, secretary of war, 
succeeded, in 1891, by Stephen B. Elkins; William H. H. Miller, attorney-general; 
John Wanamaker, postmaster-general ; Benjamin F. Tracy, secretary of the navy ; 
John W. Noble, secretary of the interior; Jeremiah M. Rusk, secretary of agriculture. 

On the 15th of March, 1889, a hurricane destroyed or disabled all the.Americaa 
and German war ships in the harbor of Apia, Samoa.- 

The vessels were anchored near together in the harbor, a semi-circular bay, which 
is entered through a break in a coral reef that extends across the mouth. When the 
storm began to show its violence in the night, the engines were set to work to relieve 
the pressure upon the cables. Despite the utmost they could do, however, the vessels 
dragged their anchors, dashed one against the other, and were flung on a coral reef, on 
the west side of the bay. 

The German gunboat Eber first struck the reef and turned keel upward. The 
Samoans, forgetting the war Germany was waging against them, ran out in the break- 
ers, and, at much risk of their lives, saved one officer, and four men, while five officers- 
and sixty-six men were lost. 

The German flagship Adler was lifted by the waves to the top of the reef and 
thrown over on one side. Of one hundred and thirty officers and men, twenty were 
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drowned or killed when the vessel capsized ; the rest swam to the wreck and clung to 
the guns and spars, sheltered from the storm until taken off. 

The American steamer Nipsic, by skillful handling, was kept clear of the reef and 
run upon the beach. The German corvette Olga, after striking against nearly every 
vessel, was beached on a sand-flat. The British Calliope, having more powerful engines 
than any of the other vessels, slipped her cable, and after a hard struggle, and a narrow 
escape from being thrown on the reef, succeeded in steaming out to sea. 

The United States steamer Vandalia was carried upon the reef near shore and 
capsized. Most of those who attempted to swim ashore were drowned, while those 
who clung to the masts were knocked off by the Trenton, which swept by a few hours 
later, some falling into the water and some on the deck of the Trenton. The latter 
was thrown on the beach in front of the American consulate. She lost one man, the 
Nipsic seven, and the Vandalia five officers and thirty-nine men. Fifteen merchant 
vessels in the harbor at the same time were sunk or stranded. The Samoans displayed 
great heroism in rescuing the imperiled men, showing no distinction between the 
friendly Americans and their enemies the Germans. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON — 1 889-93. — CONTINUED. 

CONEMAUGH VALLEY, in western Pennsylvania, is one of the most attractive in 
a section famed for its beautiful scenery. Its course is a winding one, on the 
western slope of the Allegheny Mountains, between lofty hills. It has been compared, 
in a general way, to an open curve hook, from South Fork, extending in a south- 
westerly direction to Johnstown, and thence sixteen miles northwest to New Florence. 
The city of Johnstown, which will be famous forever as the scene of the most dreadful 
calamity of the century, contains about 30,000 inhabitants and lies 39 miles from 
Altoona and 78 miles from Pittsburg. The Pennsylvania Railway follows the course of 
the Conemaugh Valley for 25 miles. Johnstown is the seat of the Cambria Iron 
Works, which gives employment to about 6,000 men, and is one of the great industrial 
establishments of the United States. 

In order to understand the incidents which follow, you must fix in your mind the 
topographical features of the section where they took place. A lateral valley extends 
from South Fork for about six miles in a southeast direction, and at the head of this 
valley was the Conemaugh Lake reservoir. Below South Fork, in a southeast direc- 
tion, were the boroughs of Mineral Point, Conemaugh, Woodvale, and then Johnstown. 
Following the curving of the valley to the northwest, you passed successively, at short 
intervals, Cambria City, Sheridan, Cooperdale, Sang-Hollow, Conemaugh Furnace, 
Nineveh, and New Florence. All of these villages, which were close together, may be 
considered as suburbs of Johnstown, and were mainly the residence of the employes of 
the Cambria Iron Works, of those working in the subsidiary steel and iron mills, and 
some other independent industrial establishments. The same may be said of the 
boroughs above as well as of those south of Johnstown. The Conemaugh Valley was 
a deep hollow, half a mile wide, with the mountain walls as boundaries, and with a 
curve at Johnstown, almost at right angles. 

At the head of the valley, six miles above South Fork, as I have told you, was the 
Conemaugh Lake reservoir, owned by the South Fork Hunting and Fishing Club of 
Pittsburg. Here game, both fin and feather, were protected and preserved with 
scrupulous care. It was formerly an old reservoir, a feeder of the disused Pennsylvania 
Canal. It is about 275 feet above the level of Johnstown, is two and a half miles long 
and a mile and a half wide at its broadest part. In many places, it was fully a hundred 
feet deep. The volume of water thus held together was greater than in any reservoir 
in this country, its vastness being almost inconceivable. 

The original size of the reservoir had been quadrupled by engineering skill, to 
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meet the demands of pleasure and sport. The dam which held back this prodigious 
natural lake was about 1,000 feet long, no feet high, 90 feet thick at the base and 25 
feet at the top, which was used as a roadway. 

A dam of the dimensions named may strike you as strong enough to resist any 
strain liable to be brought against it, but it had fatal defects. In the first place, it was 
built entirely of earth, with no heart wall. I believe there is no other dam in this 
country of half its height without what is called a central wall, puddle, or masonry. 
The Conemaugh dam was only riprapped on the slopes. Besides, instead of crowning 
in the middle it was two feet lower there than at the ends. The rock spill-way had 
been contracted and obstructed by a grating to prevent the escape of fish. The origi- 
nal discharge pipe at the foot of the dam was closed when the wall was reconstructed ; 
these two causes greatly reduced the outlet for the overflow, and made the reservoir a. 
standing menace to the valley below. 

It had been $uch a menace for ten years. Again and again, the people were 
thrown into panic, during some excessive flood, by reports that the dam was in danger* 
Often had they fled from their houses with their families and such furniture as thejr 
could hastily gather together. After staying awhile higher up the mountain slope,, 
they would return to their homes, smiling perhaps at their causeless fear, and less 
disposed to leave when the alarm was repeated. 

The owners of the reservoir were protested to again and again. Their reply was to- 
send an engineer to inspect the dam and report, and this report, you need not be told,, 
was always that no cause for fear existed. So in time most of the people came to- 
believe that such was the truth. 

Conemaugh Creek has low banks, not more than two feet high, is shallow and! 
about fifty feet wide. Stony Creek is somewhat wider and deeper. Conemaugh 
Creek is formed by two branches, joining at South Fork. It flows through the length, 
of the valley, uniting at Johnstown with Stony Creek, and thenceforward is the 
Conemaugh River. 

May 31, 1889, a gang of men were at work at the lake under charge of two engi- 
neers. There had been violent and protracted rains, which did not perceptibly affect 
the lake, until the day before, when the level began rising so fast that the danger was 
apparent. The men were directed to open a sluice-way, to let off the accumulated 
water and ease the pressure. 

Although the laborers wrought desperately, the awful peril increased, and before it 
was noon, the engineers sent several messengers down the valley to warn the inhabit- 
ants of their danger. Still the men toiled with might and main, but the mighty mass- 
of water gathered faster than they could open an escape for it. At half-past two- 
o'clock, the water was pouring over the top of the dam, to the depth of a foot, with 
the volume rapidly increasing. This was sure to disintegrate it, and it could not last 
many minutes longer. 

Engineer Park sprang upon the back of a horse, and white with excitement, for he 
knew what was coming, started down Conemaugh Valley at breakneck speed. As he 
galloped past the houses and through the villages and towns, he shouted : 
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"Fly to the hills!. The flood will soon be here! You haven't a minute to lose! 
Quick, or you are lost !" 

It is a sad fact that had the previous warnings been heeded, there need not have 
been a single life lost ; but, as I have shown you, the people had become so accustomed 
to alarm, that most of them were skeptical. They talked over the matter on the 
streets of Johnstown, and, while a few were wise enough to take to the higher slopes 
-with their families, the majority remained. 

Besides the warning named, another had come to Johnstown in the forenoon by 
the precipitation upon the town of an immense log-boom on Stony Creek, some ten 
miles back, which filled many of the streets with water to the depth of several feet. 

Most of the workmen at the Cambria Iron Works had been excused that day from 
-work to attend to the necessities of their families, created by the flood just mentioned. 

At three o'clock, while Engineer Park was thundering down the valley, shouting 
his warning to the people, who did not know whether or not to believe, 300 feet in the 
middle of the dam suddenly glided forward and disappeared. Through this enormous 
opening, the vast mass of water moved with a speed surpassing that of the fastest 
railway train. The six miles to South Fork were passed in four minutes and the 
reservoir was emptied in less than an hour. 

When the break occurred, huge trees and rocks were flung high in air. The men 
who saw it held their breath, for never had they looked upon such a sight. 

The flood went faster and faster. At South Fork, it demolished the viaduct in a 
twinkling, and washed out the portage road for miles. It backed up the creek behind 
the village with such fury that all the houses vanished, but, fortunately, the loss of life 
-was trifling. 

At South Fork, the resistless flood whirled and charged straight down the valley 
toward Johnstown, with inconceivable speed. It was traveling swifter than two miles 
a minute! The eighteen miles from Conemaugh Lake to Johnstown was passed in 
seven minutes. No human contrivance has ever journeyed with such swiftness. 

As the flood advanced, it grew in height, volume, and velocity. The middle shot 
forward faster than the sides, so that its plunge through the valley was like an enormous 
arrow, whose point is in advance of the rest of the missile. This difference of velocity, 
the obstructions, the scouring of the sides, the darting into openings and curvings, the 
lightning-like change of direction, in which were wrenched loose, trees, rocks, houses, 
and indeed everything in its path, and churned about and over each other, flinging 
them aloft, rolling them over and over or driving them down into the earth; all this 
formed a scene which can be pictured only by those who looked upon it. 

At Mineral Point, the houses were snatched up and hurled into the mass of wreck- 
age. The buildings, trees, logs, rocks, railway iron, and drift-wood became more 
-compact every second, and formed an immense catapult driven down the valley with a 
^volcano's force. 

In the yards of the Pennsylvania Railway Company, at East Conemaugh, were thirty- 
two locomotives and cars, with switches, side tracks, etc. Catching up these engines, some 
of which weighed twenty tons, or more, the flood tossed them about as a party of boys 
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would play with a ball. Every building was gone in a twinkling. Some of the 
engines were flung into the ground and left, while others, bobbing like corks, shot along 
with the freshet, helping to swell the torrent already choked and compressed into the 
semblance of a solid body. 

The embankment here was designed as a breakwater for freshets, being made of 
cinders, slag, and similar material. It resisted the direct attrition of the flood, but the 
battering rams at the rear scooped out the sand underneath and ripped away the wall. 

The borough of Franklin, on the other side of Conemaugh Creek, was devoured in 
a flash, only those higher up the mountain escaping. 

Woodvale, diagonally opposite Johnstown, contained about 3,000 people, and was 
the densest and best built suburb. Five hundred houses and other structures were 
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WARNING THE INHABITANTS OF CONEMAUGH VALLEY 



instantly ground and crushed to fragments. Here took place a dreadful loss of life, 
mostly women and children. The destruction was begun and ended within two 
minutes. 

Faster and faster rushed the torrent, catching up steel rails, ponderous machinery, 
immense fly-wheels, huge boilers, tons of barbed iron wire, and throwing them back, as 
a part of the battering ram that was plunging with arrowy swiftness straight for 
Johnstown. 

This appalling engine had become half a mile wide, fifty feet high, and traveling at 
the rate of one hundred and fifty miles an hour! The muddy flood, almost hidden from 
sight by the dtbris of houses, of trees, logs, railway iron, wheels, machinery, brick, 
bowlders, rocks, a hundred miles of barbed wire fence, and scores of dead and dying 
persons, now struck Johnstown. 
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The following incident, told by the chief operator of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, gives a striking idea of the awful suddenness of the visitation : 

"At three o'clock yesterday afternoon, the girl operator at Johnstown was cheer- 
fully clicking away that she had to abandon her office on the first floor, because the 
water was three feet deep there. She said she was telegraphing from the second story, 
and the water was gaining steadily. She was frightened and said many business houses 
were flooded. This was evidently before the dam broke, for our man had said some- 
thing encouraging to her, and she was talking back as only a cheerful girl operator can, 
when the receiver's skilled ear caught a sound on the wire made by no human hand, 
which told him the wires had grounded, or that the house had been swept away in the 
flood from the lake, no one knows which. At three o'clock our girl was there, and at 
seven minutes past three we might as well have asked the grave to answer us." 

Johnstown was assailed by two wings of the flood. The left scoured the flat at 
the base of the mountain, rushing across the south-eastern portion of the city to Stony 




THE PATH OF THE JOHNSTOWN FLOOD. 

Creek, already greatly swollen, and overflowing many streets both of Johnstown and 
Kernville. 

The right wing and center charged by several paths through the heart of the city, 
carrying everything before them, and following mainly the course of Conemaugh Creek, 
until one obstacle was suddenly encountered which stood firm against the force that 
seemed powerful enough to overturn a mountain of granite. 

That obstacle was the Pennsylvania Railway bridge to the west of Johnstown. It 
was unfortunate that it was so, but this splendid piece of masonry would not budge. 
The arches were almost instantly choked up by the wreckage, so that the bridge itself 
became a dam a hundredfold more powerful than the structure that had given away at 
the reservoir and brought this woeful destruction and death. 

The flood recoiled from the staggering blow in front and collided with the left 
wing, hurrying after it as if jealous lest it should be behind in the work of devastation. 
This left wing had just destroyed Kernville and Glendale, and had just circled around 
the other side of the town, when the two wings met in the heart of the city. 
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This strange collision completed the destruction of Johnstown. The terrific 
impact of the two floods, loaded with the huge wreckage, made a whirlpool of amazing 
fierceness, in which the houses spun around like tops. When the torrents struck, a 
great wave shot high in air, and the seething of the water and the grinding together of 
houses gave out sounds as terrifying as the scene itself. 

Hundreds of people had clambered on the roofs of their dwellings, and in the 
awful swirl those less fortunate were flung hither and thither, knocked off the supports 
which they graspedin their despair, their bones broken, heads crushed, and slain on 
every hand. 

The wonder at such times is that where so many meet death, others escape when 
they seem to have hardly a chance in a thousand. There are people to-day, who were 
swept round and round in the maelstrom, through the rest of the afternoon and the 
night, before the subsidence of the flood allowed them to be rescued. 

The battered portion of Johnstown which escaped destruction was the more ele- 
vated section, and a little group of unusually substantial buildings in the heart of the 
city, which, by some unaccountable action of the whirlpool, did not receive its resistless 
blows; a row of stone and brick buildings near the railway, the office of the Cambria 
Iron Works, the telegraph office, and several business blocks. Of these all that was 
left were the bare walls. 

At Kernville, about a mile back from the center of Johnstown, across Stony Creek 
the houses on the lower level were either destroyed, or wrenched askew, or carried 
away. The houses on the hillside escaped entirely, while Harnastown, a suburb on the 
other side, was untouched. Johnstown and the string of villages below were wiped out 
of existence. 

The choking at the railway bridge did not prevent the onward rush of waters, 
which burst over the bridge itself, and through the arches below the wreckage 
that was soon piled to the height of ten feet above the structure, and from shore to 
shore. Other villages remained to be destroyed, and the monster would not be denied, 
even though it could not hurl this obstruction from its direct path. 

The Cambria Iron Works, on the edge of Johnstown, although badly shattered, 
and the walls knocked to pieces, were not wholly ruined. Most of the heavy machinery 
was merely tumbled over. One-half of Cambria City was annihilated, and the villages 
below, Sheridan, Conemaugh Furnace, Sang-Hollow, Ninevah and New Florence were 
seriously damaged by the flood. 

The loss of life, however, was trifling compared with that at Johnstown. The most 
tragic phase of the calamity was at the railway bridge, after the first fury of the flood 
was over. Here were stopped and held thousands of tons of wreckage, which swelled 
until it extended an eighth of a mile back, with the same width, and a depth in some 
places of fifty feet. In this prodigious mass of drift were logs, timber, engines, 
machinery, every imaginable kind of furniture and household utensils, whole and por- 
tions of houses, — all held together by a hundred miles of barbed wire from the Gautier 
Mills, interwoven and tangled through its length, depth and breadth. 

Worse than all, hundreds of dead and living people were held prisoners in the 
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prodigious wreckage. Some were captives in their own houses, which were so twisted 
and wrenched out of shape that they could not release themselves. The smothered 
calls for help were heard, and doubtless many died from suffocation. 

Crowds soon gathered on the steep bluffs and began working for their liberation. 
Before anything could be accomplished, the dreadful discovery was made that the 
wreckage was on fire in several places. With the water flowing beneath and all around, 
the flames burned fiercely, and no means were at command for subduing them. 

What caused" the fire is not known. It may have been an overturned stove or 
lamp, or the friction of the grinding wood. While fifty people were rescued, it is 
believed that a great many were burned to death. The intense heat soon drove away 
the rescuers, who could only look in pitying horror upon the conflagration which raged 
for twelve hours. 

Afterward, in blasting the mass, a large number of charred skeletons and scorched 
bodies were found, though some of these may have perished before the flames reached 
them. 

Two days after the calamity, Adjutant-general Hastings of Pennsylvania arrived 
with several battalions of state troops. His purpose was to preserve order and dis- 
tribute relief. One of the most shocking facts connected with all great disasters is that 
they attract miscreants for the sake of plunder. It was the same after the great 
Chicago fire and at Johnstown. These wretches were shown no mercy. When 
-detected at their work, they were shot down without warning. Such summary meas- 
ures quickly put a stop to robbery and plunder. 

The Pennsylvania Railway was a severe sufferer. In some instances passengers in 
trains were drowned before they could get away, and engineers, firemen and brakemen, 
fleeing up the mountain side, were overtaken and lost their lives. 

The Baltimore and Ohio suffered less, and their trains, laden with provisions and 
supplies, rolled into the desolated district every hour. The Red Cross Society, under 
the leadership of Miss Clara Barton, speedily arrived with a large force of physicians, 
nurses, tents, hospital supplies and clothing, and set to work with intelligent vigor. 
Various benevolent societies and half a score of state agencies were hardly behind 
them. Every large city in the Union sent funds and stores, which were handled with 
such judicious promptness that it was claimed, with no little just pride, that after two 
-days not a person in the valley was in want of food, clothing or shelter. 

Rigid sanitary precautions were adopted, and the task of burying the dead was 
pushed with all possible energy, for this was a necessity to prevent the breaking out of 
pestilence. 

On the nth of June, nearly two weeks after the disaster, the State formally took 
charge of the work of clearing the valley above Johnstown, including the city itself as 
the center of work. Through Governor Beaver, the state pledged itself to contribute 
$1,000,000 to the all-important duty of removing the wreckage in the choked valley 
and placing it in a condition for individual enterprise. Several weeks were thus occu- 
pied. The dead bodies were found everywhere, the odor at times being intolerable. 

The total contributions to the Flood Relief Committee were nearly $3,000,000. 
179 
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New York and Philadelphia each contributed $500,000. The official list of dead was 
2,280, of whom 770 were unidentified. It is believed that fully 5,000 people perished 
in the great flood. May 28, 1892, three years after the disaster, the remains of a victim 
were found by a number of workmen in making an excavation. Sixty-five thousand 
dollars was set aside from the relief fund, with which the Conemaugh Valley Memorial 




HUNTING FOR THE DEAD AND WOUNDED, JOHNSTOWN FLOOD. 

Hospital was erected and dedicated February 4, 1892. A monument costing $6,500 
was unveiled May 31, 1892, to the memory of the victims. 

Jefferson Davis, ex-president of the Southern Confederacy, died in New Orleans a 
few minutes before one o'clock on the morning of December 6, 1889. 

The most prominent man identified with the "Lost Cause" was born June 3, 1808, 
in what was then part of Christian County, but is now Todd County, Kentucky. His 
father was a planter, who was a Georgia officer during the Revolution and afterward 
settled in Kentucky, removing, while Jefferson was a boy, to Wilkinson County, Missis- 
sippi. The son received some education at home and attended for a time Transylvania 
University in his native State. He entered the West Point Military Academy at the 
age of sixteen, in the same class with Robert E. Lee and Albert Sydney Johnston. 
Graduating in 1828, he was assigned to the infantry and won distinction, three years 
later, as a staff officer in the Black Hawk war. He was promoted in 1833 to the rank 
of first-lieutenant and adjutant in a new regiment of dragoons. Two years of active 
service followed on the frontier in expeditions against the Pawnees and other hostile 
Indians. 

After seven years of active service, he resigned his commission in the army in the 
summer of 1835, and shortly after married the daughter of Colonel Zachary Taylor, 
subsequently president of the United States. He returned to Mississippi and became a 
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cotton planter a few miles below Vicksburg. There for eight years he lived in pleasant 
retirement, devoting a great deal of his time to study with reference to a public career. 

The first appearance of Mr. Davis in politics was as a delegate to the Democratic 
state convention of 1843, where he lost.no time in announcing himself a follower of 
Calhoun. Thenceforward, he advanced fast in politics. The following year he was 
chosen a presidential elector on the Polk and Dallas ticket, and in 1845, was sent to 
Congress. He heartily approved the Mexican war, and was elected colonel of the first 
regiment of Mississippi volunteers. He immediately resigned his seat in Congress, 
overtook his command at New Orleans and was soon at the seat of war. He headed a 
gallant charge at the storming of Monterey, and especially distinguished himself at the 
battle of Buena Vista, February 23, 1847, where he was severely wounded. The year 
for which his regiment had enlisted was now over, and he returned home, being 
received with honors on the way, by vast crowds who had admiringly named him the 
"Hero of Buena Vista." In the following August, the governor appointed him to fill 
a senatorial vacancy in the United States Senate, and in January, the legislature unani- 
mously elected him for the remainder of the term. In. 1850, he was re-elected for the 
full term of six years. He became prominent in debate, especially on military affairs, 
and in 1849 was made chairman of the military committee. 

Mr. Davis was an advocate of extreme state rights. For that reason he opposed 
the election of his father-in-law to the presidency in 1848, his views not being 
"advanced" enough to satisfy Mr. Davis. The same sentiments led him to contest to 
the utmost the compromise measures of Henry Clay, and when they were passed he 
determined to continue the fight at the polls. He helped organize a state government 
in Mississippi, pledged to resistance, and resigned his seat in Congress to accept the 
nomination for governor. His opponent or candidate of the Union or Compromise 
party was the other Mississippi senator, Henry S. Foote. The latter received the odd 
majority of 999 votes, although Mr. Davis ran ahead of his ticket. 

Mr. Davis took the stump in Mississippi, Louisiana and Tennessee in support of 
the election of Franklin Pierce to the presidency. The latter appointed him his secre- 
tary of war in a cabinet which made the extraordinary record of lasting the full four 
years without a single change. 

While secretary of war, Mr. Davis was again elected United States senator for a 
full term, taking his seat in December, 1857. His ability, pronounced views on the 
question of state rights and his skill in debate easily made him the foremost Demo- 
crat in that body and the leader of his party. At the Democratic national convention 
in Charleston, in April, i860, he received the vote of Benjamin F. Butler of Massachu- 
setts on every one of the futile fifty-seven ballots. He gave his cordial support to the 
Breckinridge and Lane ticket in the quadrilateral contest which resulted in the election 
of Lincoln and Hamlin. 

Mississippi seceded on the 9th of January, 1861, and on the 21st of the same month 
Senator Davis resigned his seat and made his farewell speech. He went back to his 
Mississippi plantation and was promptly appointed to the command of the state militia, 
with the rank of major-general. Before he could assume command, the provisional 
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government of the Confederate States at Montgomery, on the 9th of February, unani- 
mously elected him president, with Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia vice-president. 
Thus early in the history of the Southern Confederacy was he made its master spirit. 

You have learned in another place of the public career of Mr. Davis and of his 
capture, imprisonment and release after the close of the war. He settled in Memphis, 
and for several years was president of a life insurance company. He finally retired to 
a comfortable estate, presented by an ardent admirer at Beauvoir on Mississippi Sound, 
spending most of his time in study, reading and occasionally appearing, as we have 
shown, to address his fellow-citizens. In 1881, he published a large work entitled 
"The Rise and Fall of the Southern Confederacy," in which he sought to lay the blame 
mostly upon General Johnston and other military commanders. Mr. Davis's second 
wife, whom he married in 1857, was Miss Varuna Howell, granddaughter of Governor 
Howell of New Jersey. She survived him. His daughter, born during the fiery days 
of civil war, was known among her friends as the "Daughter of the Confederacy." 

Among the many anniversaries held during late years, one of the most noteworthy 
was the centennial celebration in Congress of the inauguration of George Washington 
as president of the United States. 

The ceremonies took place in the chamber of the House of Representatives 
December 11, 1889, and were attended by the president cabinet, the venerable George 
Bancroft the historian, the general of the army, the admiral of the navy and the 
Justices of the Supreme and other courts. An oration was delivered by Melville W. 
Fuller, Chief Justice of the United States, who opened with the following words: 

"By the terms of that section of the Act of Congress under which we have 
assembled 'in further commemoration of the historic event of the inauguration of the 
first President of the United States, George Washington,' the 30th of April, A. D. 1889, 
was declared a national holiday, and in the noble city where that event took place its 
centennial anniversary has been celebrated with a magnificence of speech and song, of 
multudinous assembly, and of naval, military and civic display, accompanied by every 
manifestation of deep love of country, of profound devotion to its institutions, and of 
intense appreciation of the virtues and services of that illustrious man, whose 
assumption of the chief magistracy gave the assurance of the successful setting in 
motion of the new government. Nothing on the occasion of that celebration could be 
more full of encouragement and hope than the testimony so overwhelmingly given that 
Washington still remained first in the hearts of his countrymen, and that the example 
afforded by his career was still cherished as furnishing that guide of public conduct 
which had kept and would keep the nation upon the path of glory for itself and of 
happiness for its people. 

"The majestic story of that life — whether told in the pages of Marshall or Sparks, 
of Irving or Bancroft, or through the eloquent utterance of Ames or Webster, or 
Everett or Winthrop, or the matchless poetry of Lowell or the verse of Byron — never 
grows old. We love to hear again what the great Frederick and Napoleon, what 
Erskine and Fox and Brougham and Talleyrand and Fontanes and Guizot said of him, 
and how crape enshrouded the standards of France, and the flags upon the victorious 
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ships of England fell fluttering to half mast at the tidings of his death. The passage 
of the century has not in the slightest degree impaired the irresistible charm; and 
whatever doubts or fears assail us in the turmoil of our vigorous national life, that story 
comes to console and to strengthen like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. 

"Washington had become first in war, not so much by victories over the enemy or 
by success in strategy as by the triumphs of a constancy which no reverse, no hardship, 
no incompetency, no treachery could shake or overcome. He had become first in the 
hearts of his countrymen because the people comprehended the greatness of their 
leader and recognized in him an entire absence of personal ambition, an absolute love of 
country, of themselves, and of mankind. He had become first in peace by bringing 
to the charge of the practical working of the system he had participated in creating, 
on behalf of the people whose independence he had achieved, the same serene judg- 
ment, the same sagacity, the same patience, the same sense of duty, the same far- 
sighted comprehension of the end to be attained that had marked his career from its 
beginning." 

The orator dwelt only briefly upon the military career of Washington, but elo- 
quently portrayed the growth and value of republican institutions under the adminis- 
tration of President Washington. Concerning the fear of arbitrary power in respect 
to the presidential office, he said : 

"But no fear, no jealousy, could be entertained of him who had indignantly 
repelled the suggestion of the bestowal of kingly power; who had unsheathed the 
sword with reluctance and laid it down with joy; who had never sought official posi- 
tion, but accepted public office as a public trust, in deference to so unanimous a demand 
for his services as to convince him of the necessity ; whose patriotism embraced the 
whole country, the future grandeur of which his prescience foresaw. . . Of the future 
greatness of the new nation Washington had no doubts. He saw, as if face to face, 
that continental domain which glimmered to others as through a glass darkly." 

In referring to the international relations existing between the United States and 
foreign nations, the orator said : 

"It is matter of congratulation that the first year of our second century witnesses 
the representatives of the three Americas engaged in the effort to increase the facilities 
of commercial intercourse, consulting the natural course of things, diffusing and 
diversifying by gentle means the streams of intercourse, but forcing nothing, success in 
which must knit closer the ties of fraternal friendship and bring the peoples of the 
two American continents in harmonious control of the hemisphere." 

The orator then went into an exhaustive review of the Constitution and the 
amendments thereto, and cited the Civil War as a searching test of the wisdom and 
lasting quality of our form of government. He said : 

"What Washington wanted, as Lodge's fine biography makes entirely clear, was 
that the people should become saturated with the principles of national unity and love 
of country, should possess an 'American character/ should never forget that they were 
'Americans.' Hence he opposed education abroad, lest our youth might contract 
principles unfriendly to republican government; and discouraged immigration, except 
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of those, who, by 'an intermixture with our people,' could themselves, or their 
descendants, 'get assimilated to our customs, measures, and laws; in a word, soon 
become one people/ 

"To be an American was to be part and parcel of American ideas, institutions, 
prosperity, and progress. It was to be like-minded with the illustrious men who have 
served the cause of their native or adopted land, from Washington to Lincoln. It was 
to be convinced of the virtues of republican government as the bulwark of 'the true 
and genuine liberties of mankind/ which would ultimately transmute suffering through 
ignorance into happiness through light. Who would not glory in the name American, 
when it carries with it such illustrious types as Washington, and Franklin, and Samuel 
Adams, and Jefferson, and such a type as Lincoln, whose very faults were American, 
as were the virtues of his sad and heroic soul?" 

In conclusion the Chief Justice said: 

"And so the new century may be entered upon in the spirit of optimism, the 
natural result, perhaps, of a self-confidence which has lost nothing in substance by 
experience, though it has gained in the moderation of its impetuosity ; yet an optimism 
essential to the accomplishment of great ends, not blind to perils, but bold in the 
fearlessness of a faith whose very consciousness of the limitations of the present asserts 
the attainability of the untraveled world of a still grander future. 

"No ship can sail forever over summer seas. The storms that it has weathered 
test and demonstrate its ability to survive the storms to come, but storms there must 
be until there shall be no more sea. 

"But as amid the tempests in which our ship of State was launched, and in the 
times succeeding, so in the times to come, with every exigency constellations of 
illustrious men will rise upon the angry skies to control the whirlwind and dispel the 
clouds by their potent influences, while from the 'clear upper sky' the steady light of 
the great planet marks out the course the vessel must pursue, and sits shining on the 
sails as it comes grandly into the haven where it would be." 

An awful calamity shocked Washington and the country on the 3d of February, 
1890. Persons passing the three-story house of Secretary Tracy, situated on I Street, 
between Connecticut Avenue and Seventeenth Street, saw smoke issuing from the 
front windows and instantly raised the alarm of fire. The fire and police departments 
quickly responded. Heavy smoke and a dense fog, just lifting, almost hid the premises, 
but it was soon discovered that the interior was ablaze and that the main stairway was 
on fire, thus cutting off communication with the sleeping apartments on the second 
and third floors. Water was poured in upon the flames, and consternation prevailed 
when it became known that all the members of the family were in the house. 

Secretary and Mrs. Tracy occupied the back room of the second story. She 
seemed to have been awakened by the suffocating smoke. Her husband was uncon- 
scious, and she strove to drag the inanimate body to the window. She partially 
succeeded, and then, dazed and almost blinded by the* smoke, opened the window and 
sought to escape by dropping to the ground. People shouted to her to hold on, but 
her strength gave out, and, letting go, she fell forty feet into an area-way, before any- 
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thing could be done for her safety. She died a few minutes after being carried into 
an adjoining house. 

Secretary Tracy had a narrow escape. He was discovered utterly helpless and 
overcome, and, with much difficulty, was removed to a place near one of the windows. 
A ladder was hastily procured, and he was helped to the ground. He was suffering 
from asphyxia, and so nearly gone that artificial means had to be used to induce respira- 
tion. While begging the doctors to save his wife and daughter, his anxiety became 
so painful that it was decided that he must learn the sad truth at once, as the suspense 
was operating against his own 
recovery. President Harrison 
as gently as possible told him 
both were dead. He bore the 
shock bravely, and soon sank 
into a feverish sleep. 

Miss Tracy, the secretary's 
unmarried daughter, occupied 
the third-story front room. 
The crowd below could catch 
glimpses of her amid the stifling 
smoke and flames, clad in her 
nightdress, her hands folded in 
the attitude of prayer and her 
face upturned, as if she had re- 
signed herself to the fate fast 
overtaking her. The flames 
gradually closed around her, 
and she soon sank to the floor. 
Her body and that of the 
French maid were taken from 
the burning building, soon after 
the rescue of the secretary. 
She died from suffocation, her 
body not being much disfig- 
ured, while that of the maid 
was burned almost to a crisp. 

Mrs. Wilmerding, Secretary Tracy's married daughter, and her daughter Miss 
Alice were asleep in the second-story front room when awakened by the fire. They 
pushed their way through the blinding smoke and jumped to the grass terrace below. 
Mrs. Wilmerding suffered a broken wrist and was badly bruised. Her daughter 
received severe injuries about the lower limbs, and it was a long time before they 
recovered from the shock. 

You have read of the centennial celebration at Philadelphia, in 1876, of the 
Declaration of Independence, and of the centennial celebration at Yorktown, in 1881, 
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of the surrender of Cornwallis. Only one more such celebration was needed to mark 
the formal completion of the government of our republic. 

On February 4, 1790, the Supreme Court of the United States was called to order 
by Chief Justice Jay, in the Royal Exchange, at the foot of Broad Street, New York 
City, near where Water Street now extends. Precisely one hundred years later, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in the same city, the then members of the Supreme Court 
came together, and with the aid of eminent lawyers and jurists from all over the Union, 
commemorated the important event. 

The exercises were dignified and impressive. The immense building was 
crowded. With the venerable judges on the stage, were leaders of the bench, the 
bar, the legislators of the nation and the states, and the foremost in the private 
walks of life from every part of the country. At the sides of the platform 
were portraits of the seven Chief Justices, from Jay to Waite. It was the first 
time they had been taken from the walls of the Supreme Court chamber in Washing- 
ton. Suspended from the dome and caught up at the side walls swung strips of red, 
white, and blue, and in front of the boxes were placed the shields of the states and 
draped flags. 

A few minutes before eleven, the procession of dignitaries came down the main 
aisle, and, dividing at the orchestra rail, turned to the right and left and ascended to 
the stage. Ex-Judge Arnoux, chaifman of the Committee of One Hundred of the Bar 
Association, led, with ex-President Cleveland, president of the day. They were 
followed by Matthew Hale of the State Bar Association with Frederick R. Coudert of 
the New York City Bar Association, and then Rev. Dr. Dix and Dr. Huntingdon. 

The members of the Supreme Court followed, Chief Justice Fuller first, with Asso- 
ciate Justices Field, Miller, Bradley, Lamar, Brewer, and Blatchford, all vested in their 
official robes of black. Ex-Judge Strong walked next. Among those who next 
entered, were Chief Justice Ruger and Associate Justices Peckham, Andrews, Gray, 
Earl, and Finch, United States District and Circuit Court Judges Wallace, Lacombe, 
Shipman, Brown, Green, Butler, Baron, Colt, Webb, Hughes, Paul, Hill, Jenkins, 
Thayer, and Hallett. There were many judges from the Supreme Courts of other 
States. After them came the lawmakers of the states or of Congress. The last man 
to ascend the platform was General Sherman. Ex-President Cleveland was in the center, 
with Chief Justice Fuller and associates upon his right. On the left, beside the 
speakers, were ex-Secretary Bayard, Cyrus W. Field, David Dudley Field, Mayor 
Chapin, President Low, and the Rev. Dr. Chambers. 

After the applause which had greeted ex-President Cleveland's rise to his feet, he 
said : 

"I am sure that I need not remind this audience of the terrible disaster and the 
sad bereavements which have prevented the President of the United States and other 
high officials at the seat of government from joining us in these exercises. We cannot 
greet them, but we extend to them our heartfelt and sincere sympathy. 

"We are accustomed to express on every fit occasion our reverence for the virtue 
and patriotism in which the foundations of our republic were laid, and to rejoice in the 
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blessings vouchsafed to us under free institutions. Thus we have lately celebrated with 
becoming enthusiasm the centennials of the completion of our Constitution and the 
inauguration of our first President. 

"To-day we have assembled to commemorate an event connected with our begin- 
ning as a people, which, more than any other, gave safety and the promise of perpetuity 
to the American plan of government, and which, more than any other, happily illustrated 
the wisdom and enlightened foresight of those who designed our national structure. 

"In the work of creating our nation the elements of a free government were sup- 
plied by concessions of. sovereign states, by surrender of accustomed rights, and by the 
inspiration of pure and disinterested patriotism. If from these elements there had 
not been evolved that feature in our Federal system, which is our theme to-day, the 
structure might have been fair to look upon and might have presented a semblance of 
solidity and strength ; but it would have been only a semblance ; and the completed 
edifice would have had within its foundations the infirmity of decay and ruin. 

"It must be admitted that it is hardly within the power of human language so to 
compass diverse interests and claims within the lines of a written Constitution as to free 
it entirely from disputes of construction ; and certainly diverse constructions were apt 
to lurk in the diction of a Constitution declared by the president of the convention 
which formulated it 'to be the result of a spirit of amity and of that mutual deference 
and concession which the peculiarity of our political situation rendered indispensable.' 

"It is fairly plain and palpable, both from reason and a review of events in our 
history, that without an arbiter to determine finally and conclusively the rights and 
duties embraced in the language of the Constitution, the union of states and the life 
of the American nation must have been precarious and disappointing. Indeed, there 
could hardly have been a well-grounded hope that they would long survive the inter- 
pretation of the national compact by every party upon whom it rested, and the 
insistence of each to the last extremity upon such an interpretation as would secure 
coveted rights and benefits, and absolve from irksome duties and obligations. 

"In the creation of the world the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep, until God said : 'Let there be light/ and there was light. 

"In the creation of the new nation our free institutions were without the form and 
symmetry of strength, and the darkness of helplessness brooded over the aspirations 
of our people, until a light in the Temple of Justice and Law, gathered from the 
Divine Fountain of Light, illumined the work of the fathers of the Republic. 

"On this centennial day we will devoutly thank Heaven for the revelation to those 
who formed our government of this source of strength and light, and for the inspiration 
of disinterested patriotism and consecrated devotion which established the tribunal 
which we to-day commemorate. 

"Our fathers had sacrificed much to be free. Above all things they desired 

freedom to be absolutely secured to themselves and their posterity. And yet, with 

all their enthusiasm for that sentiment, they were willing to refer to the tribunal which 

they devised all questions, arising under their newly formed Constitution, affecting the 

freedom and the protection and safety of the citizen. Though bitter experience had 
180 
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taught them that the instrumentalities of government might trespass upon freedom, 
and though they had learned in a hard school the cost of the struggle to wrest liberty 
from the grasp of power, they refused, in the solemn work they had in hand, to take 
counsel of undue fear or distracting perturbation; and they calmly and deliberately 
established, as a function of their government, a check upon unauthorized freedom 
and a restraint upon dangerous liberty. Their attachment and allegiance to the 
sovereignty of their states were warm and unfaltering ; but these did not prevent them 
from contributing a fraction of that sovereignty to the creation of a court which should 
guard and protect their new nation, and save and perpetuate a government which 
should in all time to come bless an independent people. 

"I deem myself highly honored by the part assigned to me in these commemorative 
exercises. As in eloquent and fitting terms we shall be led by those chosen to address us 
to the contemplation of the history of that august tribunal organized one hundred years 
ago; as the lives and services of those who, in the past, have presided over its coun- 
cils are rehearsed to us; as our love and veneration for our fellow-countrymen who now 
fill its high and sacred places are quickened, and as we are reminded of the manner in 
which our national court has, at all times, illustrated the strength and beneficence of 
free institutions, let us be glad in the possession of this heritage of American citizen- 
ship, and gratefully appreciate the wisdom and patriotism of those who gave to us the 
Supreme Court of the United States." 

In offering the invocation, Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix read the prayer for those in 
affliction, in recognition of the calamity in Secretary Tracy's family. Then Hon. 
W. A. Arnoux, chairman of the Judiciary Centennial Committee, welcomed the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, on behalf of the State Bar Association, the American Bar 
Association, and the City Bar Association. 

William Allen Butler, LL. D., then delivered an address on the "Origin of the 
Supreme Court of the United States — Its Place in the Constitution." He first 
detailed the steps by which the new government came into existence, referring to 
the time when "its virgin docket was unsullied by any entry of plaintiff in error or 
appellant"; when there was no sign of the avalanche of litigation which now over- 
whelms it. He made an appeal for Congress to take steps to relieve this great pressure, 
a relief that the court needs, the American bar solicits and the rights of suitors demand. 

Speaking of the colonial lawyers or publicists, who had transformed a rebellious 
community into a sovereign one, he added : 

"Never, since the Hebrew lawgiver pondered on the plains of Midian, and in the 
shadow of Horeb, the deliverance and leadership of an enslaved race, had there been 
such a period of preparation and of profound insight into human government and 
human rights. The Revolutionary leaders had explored all the theories of philosophers 
and all the annals of the race in the search for the pattern and ideal of free government, 
and above all they had sifted through the web and mesh of their own thought and 
experience the elements of the great constitutional system, 'the mirror of free govern- 
ment,' of what was still to them, in spite of its oppressions, the mother country. 

"They meditated on these things in the night watches; while they were musing, 
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the fire burned; the inextinguishable fire of patriotism which, in those lofty souls, 
flashed from heart to heart and mind to mind, as from peak to peak in some beleaguered 
land the midnight sky is lighted with the rallying fires of freedom." 

Mr. Butler referred to the peculiar powers of the Supreme Court, as the arbiter of 
every question of conflict, between the Constitutions of the states, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a power which is unparalleled in history. He quoted 
De Tocqueville's praise of our Supreme Court, and John Stuart Mill's saying that this 
means of settling disputes between states is "the first example of what is now one of 
the most prominent wants of civilized society, a real international tribunal." He 
continues: 

"This court is the corner-stone of that fabric of liberty based upon law which from 
time to time has rallied every honest heart in defense of our liberty. It is this which 
brought Webster to the side of Jackson in the days of nullification. This it is which, 
tried and tested as it has been, will endure forever as the bulwark of our institutions. 

"And now, on the centenary of the organization of this court in the city where its 
first jurisdiction was exercised, in this presence, and in the face of the world, we make 
proffer of this high tribunal as a proof of the wisdom and the stability of our free 
institutions. As members of the bar in this state, of the American bar, as citizens of 
this state and of the Union, we bespeak for it the gratitude of the nation, the homage 
of the profession, the respect of mankind, not so much because it has added illustrious 
names to the world's rolls of great magistrates, nor because in its high sphere it has 
maintained the honor and dignity of the nation, as because during these hundred years 
of time, without fear, without favor, with clean hands and a pure purpose, it has 
served the people in its high trust of maintaining inviolate the supremacy of the 
Constitution." 

The Hon. Henry Hitchcock of Missouri spoke to "The Supreme Court and the 
Constitution." He recalled the language of the late Chief Justice Taney, on the hearing 
of the State of Florida against the State of Georgia. Justice Taney said there were 
twenty-nine other states interested in the case, and that they were entitled to be heard 
before their rights were concluded by the judgment of the court. He quoted a number 
of decisions involving the police powers of the states, and called attention to the fact 
that the court has sustained the exercise of the police powers of the state. He spoke 
of the admirable conduct of the court in its firmness and wisdom in times white with 
the breakers of anarchy and civil war, and of its discreet exercise of its power to review 
the judgments of state courts and its fearlessness in declaring unconstitutional and 
inoperative the acts of Congress and the Legislatures of different states in thirty-four 
cases. He spoke in especial admiration of the wisdom with which the Supreme 
Court has always defended the lines of division between the power of the general and 
the state government. 

The Hon. Thos. J. Semmes of Louisiana spoke of the "Personal Characters of the 
Chief Justices," of Jay, Rutledge, Ellsworth, Marshall, Taney, Chase, and Waite, these 
seven having held the Chief Justiceship for almost one hundred years. Taney and 
Marshall together held the post of Chief Justice for sixty-three years. Marshall was a 
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legacy from the defeated Federalists to their victorious opponents. Taney was the 
legacy of General Jackson to the people of the United States. 

In sketching the lives of the Chief Justices, Mr. Semmes gave a careful estimate of 
the judicial and personal character of each, including many personal anecdotes. 

Ex-Minister Phelps spoke to "The Supreme Court and the Sovereignty of the 
People," He said : 

"In concluding, on the part of the bar, but few words remain to be spoken in con- 
sidering in the light of a century's experience what has been and what is to be hereafter 
the place and influence of the court as an independent and sovereign power in the 
Federal government of this country. We cannot forget that in its beginning it was an 
experiment. Judicial history has no other example of a court created by an authority 
superior to legislation and beyond the reach of executive power, clothed with a juris- 
diction above the law it was bound to administer, and charged not merely with the 
general course of public justice, but with the limitations of the powers of political 
government and the adjusting of the conflicting claims of rival states. The century 
that now terminates has tested the value of all American institutions. Fortunate as 
they have been for the most part, no other among them has so completely justified the 
faith of its authors nor fulfilled with such signal success the purpose of its creation. 
It was designed to be, as it has been, the defense of the Constitution, which created it. 
Had that instrument been left only directory to the Legislature ; had it been referred 
to the conflicting interpretations of various courts with no supreme arbiter to correct 
mistakes or harmonize disagreements, it would speedily have become but the shadow 
of an authority. How different would American history have been had its judgments 
been less salutary ! The true analysis of the function of the Supreme Court as the 
conservator of the Constitution involves the question of the value of that Constitu- 
tion to the people who live under it. As Lord Brougham observes, the whole appa^ 
ratus of government is summed up by the bringing of twelve men into a box." 

Closing his address, Mr. Phelps turned to the judges and said : 

"To you, our special and most honored guests, justices of the court whose 
nativity we celebrate, the bar of this country in all its length and breadth has to-day 
but one greeting to offer you, one message to convey ; and it is the assurance of their 
supreme respect, their unfaltering confidence, their hearty attachment. The relations 
of the court with the advocates who have from time to time surrounded it have been 
one of its happiest incidents. It has always had the good fortune to inspire them in 
an uncommon degree, not merely with confidence, but with a sincere personal affection. 
To that sentiment you are no strangers, and you never will be. If the words of eulogy 
so felicitously uttered by my brother and my friend have touched those who have gone 
before you rather than yourselves, it is because, and only because, they are among the 
dead and you are still with the living. Long may that restraint seal the lips of your 
eulogists. Judges will be appointed and will pass away. One generation rapidly 
succeeds another, but whoever comes and whoever goes the court remains. The king 
may die, but still the king survives. Strong in its sympathies, consecrated by its 
memories, fortified by the steadfast support of the profession that surrounds it,, the 
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same court will go on and still go on, keeping alive through many another century 
that we shall not see, the light that burns with a constant radiance from the high altar 
of American constitutional justice." 

Chief Justice Fuller returned thanks for the court to the New York State Bar 
Associations for the cordial hospitality of their welcome, and for the discriminating and 
eloquent addresses made in historical and critical review of the court — addresses worthy 
of the eminent men who pronounced them, themselves leaders in the great fraternity 
from which members of the court come, and upon whose aid and support all courts rely. 

In the course of Justice Field's address on the "Origin, Powers, and Duties of the 
Court," he said : 

"As the Chief Justice of the United States has been pleased to refer to my former 
connection with the bar of this state and city, I beg to say that I still claim, with pride, 
membership there, and trust that the claim will be allowed. Although I remained in 
this city but a few years, swept away by the current which set, in 1849, f° r th e Eldo- 
rado of the West, dreaming that I might perhaps in some way aid in laying the founda- 
tions of that great Commonwealth which everyone saw was to arise on the Pacific, I 
carried with me, and still retain, pleasant recollections of the learned bar of that 
period, and of its great lawyers, to whom I looked up with admiration, George Wood, 
George Griffin, Daniel Lord, Francis B. Cutting, Benjamin F.. Butler, John Duer, 
Charles O'Conor, James B. Gerard, James T. Brady, and others — names never spoken 
of without profound respect. In my subsequent life, in the varied experiences with 
which it has been marked, I have always regarded them as among the ablest and most 
learned of great advocates." 

The peculiar functions of the court were then described, when Justice Field said: 

"And now, with its history in the century past, what is needed that the Supreme 
Court of the United States should sustain its character and be as useful in the century 
to come? I answer, as a matter of the first consideration, that it should not be over- 
borne with work, and by that I mean it should have some relief from the immense 
burden now cast upon it. This can only be done by legislative action, and in deter- 
mining what measures shall be adopted for that purpose Congress will undoubtedly 
receive with favor suggestions from the Bar Associations of the country. The Justices 
already do all in their power, for each one examines every case and passes his individ- 
ual judgment upon it. No case in the Supreme Court is ever referred to any one 
Justice, or to several of the Justices, to decide and report to the others. Every suitor, 
however humble, is entitled to and receives the judgment of every Justice upon his case. 

"In considering this matter it must be borne in mind that, in addition to the great 
increase in the number of admiralty and maritime cases, from the enlarged commerce 
on the seas, and on the navigable waters of the United States, and in the number of 
patent cases from the multitude of inventions brought forth by the genius of our 
people, calling for judicial determination, even to the extent of occupying a large 
portion of the time of the court, many causes, which did not exist upon its organization 
or during the first quarter of the century, have added enormously to its business. 

"The facility with which corporations can now be formed has also increased its 
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business far beyond what it was in the early part of the century. The numerous grants 
of the public domain, the discovery of mines of the precious metals in our new posses- 
sions on the Pacific coast, the legislation required by the exigencies of the Civil War 
and following it, and the constitutional amendments which were designed to give 
further security to personal rights, have brought before the court questions of the 
greatest interest and importance, calling for the most earnest and laborious considera- 
tion. Up to the middle of the present century the calendar of the court did not 
average 140 cases a term, and never amounted at any one term to 300 cases; the 
calendar of the present term exceeds 1,500. 

"In view of the condition of the court — its crowded docket — the multitude of ques- 
tions constantly brought before it of the greatest and most extended influence, surely it 
has a right to call upon the country to give it assistance and relief. Something must 
be done in that direction, and should be done speedily, to prevent the delays to suitors 
now existing. To delay justice is as pernicious as to deny it. .One of the most 
precious articles of Magna Charta was that in which the King declared that he would 
not deny nor delay to any man justice or right. And assuredly what the barons of 
England wrung from their monarch, the people of the United States will not refuse to 
any suitor for justice in their tribunals." 

In the evening a banquet was given to the Chief Justices, at which they were all 
present, and numerous eloquent, witty, and entertaining speeches were made. 

President Harrison proclaimed the following new states in 1889: North and South 
Dakota, November 2 ; Montana, November 8 ; Washington, November 11. He signed 
an act admitting as states, Idaho, July 13, 1890, and Wyoming, July 10, of the same 
year. Thus on the Fourth of July, 1891, 44 stars appeared for the first time on the 
banner of our country. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON, 1889-1 893.— CONTINUED. 

THE most critical period in the history of our numerous troubles with the Indians 
was during the winter of 1890-91. There were days and weeks when the firing of 
a gun or a hasty act would have brought on the most fearful war we have ever known* 
The conflagrations thus kindled would have raged from the British possessions to 
Mexico, and involved the loss of millions of dollars worth of property and of thousands 
of lives. Probably one-half of the quarter of a million of Indians would have taken 
part in the war, which would have been attended by all the fierceness, atrocity, and 
cruelty that always distinguish hostilities on their part. 

I need not tell you that the cause of this was the old one — mismanagement of our 
affairs with the red men. General Grant, upon assuming the presidential chair, was 
deeply impressed by the belief that the American Indian is susceptible to civilization. 
He expressed his views with such force in his inaugural, that a delegation of citizens 
from Philadelphia called upon him in March, 1868, and thanked him for his utterance* 
Some time later, Congress passed an act authorizing the appointment of a board of 
Indian commissioners, who were to act as an advisory body with the President, in the 
effort to civilize the red men, calling to the help of the government the agencies of 
education and religion. 

This board, which was composed of eminent men, fully competent for their 
delicate and difficult task, set to work earnestly, but they were hindered at almost 
every step by the political conditions of the times. Those were days of corruption and 
the Indian Bureau was the hotbed of dishonesty. The Indians were plundered right 
and left, while the white men dealing with them grew rich and none was punished* 
Baffled at every turn, several of the most active of the Indian commissioners resigned, 
believing they could do more by independent action. 

The trouble which threatened the country was with the Sioux, the most powerful 
of all Indian tribes. There were about 30,000 of them occupying what is known as the 
"Sioux Reservation," containing a little more than 35,000 square miles. There are five 
Sioux agencies from one to two hundred miles apart : Standing Rock, Cheyenne River,. 
Brule, Rosebud, and Pine Ridge. 

At each of these agencies were to be found two distinct classes of Indians; the 
progressive and those opposed to progress. The progressive willingly till the land, live 
honestly, and are more or less Christianized. The non-progressive or reactionary are 
subject to excitement and are always eager for pillage and war. They make raids upon 
neighboring tribes and sometimes attack and plunder the settlers near them. 
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The great leader of the reactionary party was Sitting Bull, who was prominent in 
the massacre of Custer and his command in 1876. This wily old medicine man and 
chieftain was implacable in his hostility to the white men. When cowed into sub- 
jection, he was sullen and nursed his schemes of vengeance for what he believed were 
the wrongs of his people. Perhaps some of you saw Sitting Bull some years ago, when 
he traveled through the east on exhibition. If so, you will recall his glum, stolid face, 
which it is hard to believe was ever lit up by a smile. 

Sitting Bull was born in Dakota, in 1837, and was a leader from boyhood among the 
discontented Sioux. After the Minnesota massacres of 1862, many Indians that until then 
had been peaceful joined Sitting Bull, who kept up a continual warfare on the frontier. 
In 1874, he drove the Crows from their reservation. The Interior Department ordered 
him to remove with his band to his reservation by January 31, 1876. He paid not the 
slightest attention to the order, whereupon the Interior Department turned him over 
to the Department of War. In March, General Crook destroyed the village of Crazy 
Horse in Yellowstone Valley. The intensely cold weather and the vast amount of 
snow stopped operations for a time, and on June 25, as you have learned, took place 
the dreadful disaster on Little Big Horn. 

As General Terry advanced, Sitting Bull and some of his followers fled into 
British territory, coming back and surrendering in 1880, under the promise of pardon. 
He was possessed of much ability, great power of endurance, and has always been a 
dangerous enemy to us. He was ever on the alert to seize any pretext or cause for 
rousing his people to hostility against the whites. 

If you will examine a map of the Sioux Reservation, you will see how desirable 
it was for the settlers of Dakota to open a highway through the heart of the- Indian 
lands and to secure the settlement of the reservation by white people. It would 
greatly benefit both races. The Indians admitted this fact and only asked just treat- 
ment in the change. Had it been given to them, there would have been no trouble. 

In 1882, a commission sent out from Washington offered the Sioux eight cents an 
acre for their land. Deception was used in more than one instance to obtain the 
consent of the Indians, whose friends were warned in time to prevent the passage of 
the bill by Congress. 

In 1887, another commission presented a new proposition to the Indians. It was 
fairer than the first, but the Sioux had become suspicious and would not sign it. The 
terms were made more favorable and finally a new commission was formed with General 
Crook at the head. His well known integrity and sense of justice won the consent of 
the Sioux. They signed the treaty, by which some 11, 000,000 acres were given up and 
the reservation reduced one-half. Although the Indians signed, most of them did so 
with great reluctance. 

Our government paid little heed to its obligations, and the suspicion of the red 
men proved warranted. Let me quote the words of Bishop Hare : 

'The Indians understand little of the complex forms and delays of our govern- 
ment. Six months passed and nothing came. Three months more and nothing came. 
But in the midst of the winter's pinching cold the Indians learned that the transaction 
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had been declared complete, and half of their land proclaimed as thrown open to the 
whites. Surveys were not promptly made ; perhaps they could not be, and no one 
knew what land was theirs and what was not. The very earth seemed to be sliding 
from beneath their feet. Other misfortunes seemed to be crowding on them. On 
some reserves their rations were being reduced, and lasted, even when carefully hus- 
banded, but one-half the period for which they were issued. In the summer of 1889, 
all the people on the Pine Ridge Reserve — men, women, and children — were called in 
from their farms to the agency to treat with the commissioners, and were kept there a 
whole month, and, on returning to their homes, found that their cattle had broken into 
their fields and trampled down or eaten up all the crops. This was true in a degree 
elsewhere. In 1890, the crops which promised splendidly in July, failed entirely later, 
because of a severe drought. The people were often hungry and the physicians in 
many cases said they died, when taken sick, not so much from disease as for want of 
food. 

"No doubt the people could have saved themselves from suffering if industry, 
economy, and thrift had abounded; but these are just the virtues which a people emerg- 
ing from barbarism lacks. The measles prevailed in 1889 and were exceedingly fatal. 
Next year the grippe swept over the people with appalling results. Whooping-cough 
followed among the children. Sullenness and gloom began to gather, especially among 
the heathen and wilder Indians. A witness of high character told me that a marked 
discontent, amounting almost to despair, prevailed in many quarters. The people said 
their children were all dying from diseases brought by the whites, their race was 
perishing from the face of the earth, and they might as well be killed at once. Old 
chiefs and medicine men were losing their power. Withal new ways were prevailing 
more and more, which did not suit the older people. The old ways which they loved 
were passing away. In a word, all things were against them, and to add to the calam- 
ity, many Indians, especially the wilder element, had nothing to do but to brood over 
their misfortunes. While in this unhappy state, the story of a Messiah coming, with its 
Ghost Dance and strange hallucinations, spread among the heathen part of the people. 
The Christian Indians, on the whole, maintained their stand with praiseworthy patience 
and fortitude; but the dancers were in a state of exaltation approaching frenzy. 
Restraint only increased their madness. The dancers were found to be well armed. 
Insubordination broke out on several reserves. The authority of the agent and of the 
native police was overthrown. The civilized Indians were intimidated. Alarm spread 
everywhere." 

The "Messiah craze," as it was called, was one of the strangest delusions that ever 
spread among the Indians. It ran like wildfire, completely overmastering the Sioux, 
and gave to Sitting Bull a coveted opportunity of striking an effective blow against the 
whites. 

The revelation from the Messiah was that he had once descended to save the white 

race, but they rejected and killed him. In turn he now rejected them and would come 

in the spring, when the grass was about two inches high, and save his red children and 

destroy the white ones. It was enjoined upon all those who believed in him to wear a 
181 
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peculiar dress and to practice the Ghost Dance as often and as long as they could, as a 
proof of their faith. If any died of exhaustion, while performing this weird ceremony, 
they would be taken immediately to the Messiah, where they would have communion 
with those that had gone before and would come back to earth to tell what they saw. 

On the coming of the Messiah in spring he would create a new earth, which would 
cover the present world, burying all the whites and red men that had refused to join in 
the dance. The Messiah would again bring with him the departed of their own people 
and the earth would once more be as their forefathers knew it, except that there should 
be no more death. 

Those who gave way to the Ghost Dance, and they were quickly numbered by 
hundreds, wore calico shirts — short, like the army blanket — which they called the "mys- 
terious shirt." The leaders harangued until the excited listeners shouted, "The buffalo 
are coming ! the buffalo are coming." Then seizing one another's hands, they went 
round and round in circles, wilder, fiercer, and more frantic every minute, until the body 
in the heights of exaltation and delirium was driven to the last stage of exhaustion, and 
dropped to the earth, where the dancers lay as if dead. The medicine men declared 
them so, saying they were making a visit to the spirit world, where they would see the 
Son of God, talk with the true friends that had gone before and come back to tell of 
those wonderful things. When the collapsed ghost dancers recovered, their wild 
ravings accorded with the words of the medicine men. 

Bishop Hare's views were correct when he declared that the Messiah craze was the 
last efforts of heathenism, grown desperate, to recover its vigor and reinstate itself. 
Many of the missionaries had long been expecting such a final struggle. 

* Having given you, as I trust, a fair idea of the cause of the trouble with the Sioux, 
let us proceed with the events themselves. 

Sitting Bull, as I have told you, was the chief agent in fomenting the discontent 
among the Indians. He sent runners in every direction, and they were most active 
where there was the best promise of success, such as among Big Foot's people on the 
Cheyenne River Reserve, the Lower Brules lower down the Missouri, the Upper Brules, 
or Spotted Tail's people, at Rosebud, and Red Cloud's people among the Ogalalla at 
Pine Ridge. These were the places where the soil was the most favorable for sowing the 
evil seed. The Indians were fierce fanatics, hungry, and exasperated because of the 
repeatedly broken promises of our government. Sitting Bull did his work thoroughly 
and well. 

At the beginning of December, 1890, about 4,000 agency Indians were encamped 
at Pine Ridge. The outlying villages, churches, and schools were abandoned. Some 
2,000 Brules and Wazazas were in tents twenty-five miles distant on Wounded Knee 
Creek undecided whether or not to come into the agency on account of the troops. 
Sitting Bull's emissaries were busy among them, urging them to revolt, and they 
secured many recruits. The emissaries prowled through the abandoned villages and 
destroyed the property of the Indians who refused to join them. The Brules were soon 
won over. They stole horses and cattle and moved off toward the section known as 
the Bad Lands, holding themselves ready to join in the war the hour it broke out. 
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It was known to the authorities that Sitting Bull was the marplot that was bringing 
about this dangerous condition of things. A terrible war was certain, unless his 
machinations were checked. His arrest, therefore, was determined upon. 

The camp of Sitting Bull was forty-three miles in a southwesterly direction from 
Pine Ridge. General Ruger, at St. Paul, telegraphed December 12, 1890, to Colonel 
Drum, commanding at Fort Yates, the military post adjoining Standing Rock 
Agency, to arrest the chief. General Ruger wished the military and civil agent 
to co-operate. Major McLaughlin, the agent, desired the arrest to be made by 
the Indian police, in order not to irritate the followers of Sitting Bull. They fixed 
upon a time when most of the Indians were absent from camp, drawing their rations 
from the agency. 

The arrest was not made on the date fixed because of Sitting Bull's attempt to 
leave the reservation. This course compelled action five days earlier than was 
intended. The Indian police, who are among the bravest men in the employ of our 
government, set out, to the number of forty, followed at some distance by two troops of 
cavalry under Captain Fechet and a body of infantry under Colonel Drum. When five 
miles from the tepees on Grand River, the troops halted for consultation with the 
police. It was decided that the soldiers should station themselves within two or three 
miles of the Indian camp, where, if needed, they could be signaled. The description of 
what followed is taken from "The Indian Wars of the United States," published by the 
Cassell Publishing Company, and written by the author of the present work : 

"Bull Head, Shave Head, and eight policemen entered Sitting Bull's house, raised 
him from his bed and brought him out. They tried to persuade him to go peaceably 
with them, but the wrathful chief raised the alarm by yelling. Catch the Bear dashed 
out of his tepee, and, seeing what was going on, ran through the camp, calling upon the 
warriors to bring out their guns. They began instantly flocking about the police, who 
hurriedly hoisted Sitting Bull on a horse. Catch the Bear fired the first shot, wounding 
Bull Head in the leg. The latter instantly whirled and sent a bullet through Sitting 
Bull's head, at the moment he was .shouting his commands to his followers. Simul- 
taneously Red Tomahawk of the police shot the old chief in the stomach. 

"The firing now became general. The police pressed the hostiles so hard that 
they retreated to the stables, a hundred yards distant. The police followed and drove 
them out. Obtaining possession of a house, they carried their dead and wounded into 
it. There were a hundred Sioux fighting furiously and the position of the police was 
fast becoming critical. 

"At the first outbreak a policeman dashed off, his horse on a dead run, and signaled 
to the waiting cavalry, who, having heard the firing, hurried forward to the help of the 
police. They opened with their Hotchkiss and Gatling gun on the hostiles, who fled in 
such haste that their families were left behind. Then, having thoroughly searched the 
woods and tepees, the cavalry and police fell back to Oak Creek, eighteen miles north 
of Grand River, where they camped for the night. 

"The foregoing account of the death of Sitting Bull is the one generally accepted. 
There is no denying, however, the prevalence of the belief that when his arrest was 
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arranged it was understood that an excuse was to be found for putting him out of the 
way. 

"Of the police there were killed Bull Head, the lieutenant in command; Shave 
Head, first sergeant ; Little Eagle, fourth sergeant ; Afraid of Soldiers, private ; John 
Armstrong, special police ; Hawk Man, special police, and Middle, wounded. 

"Bull Head, who was the bitter enemy of Sitting Bull, was severely wounded in 
the arm, leg, and stomach. The surgeons were hopeful of pulling him through, but he 
died three days after being shot. 

4 The hostiles known to be killed outright were: Sitting Bull, Black Bird, Catch 
the Bear, Little Assiniboine, Crow Foot (son of Sitting Bull, 17 years old); Spotted 
Horse Bull, a chief; Brave Thunder, a chief, and Chase, wounded. Several others were 
badly hurt, but were carried off. 

"The bodies of the five Indian police and that of Sitting Bull were buried at Fort 
Yates several days later." 

The enraged hostiles made all haste to the Bad Lands, to join Start Bull and Crow 
Dog, who were entrenched there with 200 Ogalalla bucks. Others did the same and 
the danger became so serious that the arrival of General Miles at the agency, on the 
18th of December, was received with delight. He was a skillful general, with great 
experience in Indian fighting, and the management of affairs could not have been placed 
in safer hands than his. 

The troops began drawing a cordon around the Bad Lands, carefully refraining 
from any open act that would excite the Indians, but taking the utmost precaution to 
prevent their escape. Many old men, women, and children straggled into the agency 
and surrendered. The hope was general that the crisis would pass without actual 
conflict, but matters could not have been in a more critical situation. The most expe- 
rienced believed that a bloody battle was inevitable. On the 23d of December, a 
report reached the agency that 3,000 Indians, including 600 fighters, were in the Bad 
Lands, and the number was augmenting every day and almost every hour. 

You can understand, therefore, with what relief news was received that Big Foot, 
with a number of Sitting Bull's fugitives on Cherry Creek, had surrendered to Colonel 
Sumner. While he was conducting his prisoners, numbering 200, to the Missouri 
River, the whole band broke away (December 24) and rushed south to join Kicking 
Bear and the other hostiles. On receipt of the news, four companies of the Ninth 
Cavalry (colored), with two Hotchkiss guns and one mortar, left Pine Ridge, followed 
by a wagon train and escort, to intercept the fugitives. 

An Indian scout, named Little Bat, discovered Big Foot and his band, Decern* 
ber 28th, eight miles north of Major Whiteside's camp, on Wounded Knee Creek. 
Four troops of the famous Seventh Cavalry rode forward, and the hostiles immediately 
formed a battle line, 150 strong, with guns and knives, the latter in cartridge belts out- 
side their blankets. 

Let us again quote from "The Indian Wars" : 

"Major Whiteside also drew up his battle line. Then Big Foot approached on 
foot and unarmed. The major dismounted and walked forward to receive him. 
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" ' I am sick/ said Big Foot. 'My people want peace. My people here want 

peace ' 

"'I won't talk or parley with you,' interrupted the officer. 'It is either uncondi- 
aional surrender or fight. I await your answer.' 

"'We surrender; we would have done so before but couldn't find you/ 
"At a signal from their chief, the warriors raised the white flag. The military 

quickly surrounded them, and a courier 

was dispatched post-haste for four 

troops of the Seventh Cavalry and 

Lieutenant Taylor's scouts to help 

guard and disarm the party. Big 

Foot's band included 150 

warriors, perfectly armed, 

with 250 squaws and 

many children. 

'The four troops of 

the Seventh arrived that 

afternoon, and 

at eight o'clock 

the following 




INDIAN POLICE. 



morning General Forsyth ordered the males to come from their tepees for a talk. 
They obeyed sullenly, ranging themselves in a semicircle in front of the tent where 
Big foot lay sick with the pneumonia. The Indians were told they must give up 
their arms in groups of twenty at a time. 
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"The score first selected scowlingly entered their tepees, and after awhile straggled 
out again and surrendered two rifles only. 

" Major Whiteside, who was superintending matters, was angered. He turned and 
consulted for a few minutes with General Forsyth. The cavalry, in obedience to orders, 
dismounted, formed in almost a square about twenty-five paces back and then closed in, 
standing within twenty feet of the Indians, who were now in the center. 

"A detail of cavalry was then sent to search the tepees. When they reappeared, 
they brought out sixty guns. They were now directed to search the warriors them- 
selves. The soldiers proceeded to do so with never a thought of mischief. 

"A dozen Indians had probably been searched, when in a twinkling, the rest 
whipped out their rifles from under their blankets and began pouring bullets into the 
soldiers, who, a few minutes before, were almost near enough to touch them. A. 
hundred shots were fired by the hostiles with such suddenness that they sounded like 
one volley. Then the troops opened upon the Indians, with such effect that they 
toppled over like ten pins. 

"The firing lasted for half an hour, during which many of the combatants dis- 
charged their rifles almost in one another's faces. Some of the Indians got through the 
lines and away to the small hills to the southwest. About 100 were killed, while 24 of 
the soldiers fell, and 33 were wounded. Several of the latter died. 

"The charge has been repeatedly made that our soldiers pursued and shot down 
women and children. When the Sioux delegation visited Washington, in the following 
February, the chiefs Turning Hawk and American Horse told their side of the story of 
Wounded Knee. It was a shocking narration, and, if true, would be an eternal disgrace 
to American arms. 

"But their account (American Horse was not at the battle) cannot be fully 
accepted. That women and children were killed in the desperate fight is admitted. 
The cause lay in the fact that they were among the fiercest combatants. The squaws 
and bucks were dressed so similarly that it was hard to distinguish them. When a 
soldier saw a redskin drawing a bead on him, and he knew that his own life depended 
upon firing first, he could not be expected to stop to inquire the sex of his foe. Nor, 
when a half-grown buck was on the point of sending a bullet through his body, was it 
fair to demand that he should pause to learn the age of his enemy and to argue the 
question, with a view of dissuading him from his purpose. Captain Wallace was 
beaten to death, and his skull crushed in by clubs in the hands of squaws, after he had 
fallen helpless to the ground ; and it is safe to say that had the women and children 
remained non-participants, none of them would have suffered at the hands of the 
soldiers/' 

The battle of Wounded Knee Creek deepened the gravity of the situation. Most 
of those who had been hopeful before, now prepared themselves for the great and 
decisive conflict which should crush forever the power of the red men on this continent. 
Such must be the inevitable end, but the cost to be paid was fearful. 

The Seventh Cavalry had just reached camp on the morning of the following day 
(December 30), tired from their long and severe side, when a courier dashed up to Pine 
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Ridge, with the news that the Catholic mission building was on fire and the Indians 
were massacring the teachers and pupils. Twenty minutes later the cavalry were in 
motion. 

It was found that the day school, a mile nearer the Pine Ridge agency, was on fire. 
The hostiles, to the number of 1,800, under the command of Little Wound and Two 
Strike, were a mile beyond the mission. Without any delay, the Seventh formed in line 
and began fighting. No more than a fourth of the Indians took part in the battle, the 
rest being hidden from sight. General Forsyth suspected an ambuscade and would not 
allow his men to advance too far. His caution was wise, for the danger he feared 
existed. 

As it was, the Seventh was surrounded and in imminent danger when the colored 
cavalry assailed the Indians in the rear. They fled tumultuously, and the soldiers fell 
back to the agency, where they arrived about dusk of the wintry day. 

The war cloud grew more threatening. Scores of Indians that had hitherto been 
friendly stole away from the agency and joined the hostiles. The wintry skies were lit 
up at night by the glare of signal fires in every direction, and the disaffection spread until 
it was said that the only Indians who were not enemies were the police, a few Cheyennes, 
and the dusky scouts. The fierce warriors who galloped through the biting cold and 
whirling snow came from all points of the compass, some even from British territory. 
Red Cloud and the lesser chiefs, with the shining exception of American Horse, joined 
their brethren for the last stand against their hereditary enemies. 

At this time General Miles had between seven and eight regiments in the field, the 
force being about 8,000. 

Skirmishing and fighting were continually going on at points beyond the agency 
and the Bad Lands, but the decisive conflict still impended, though, as I have stated, 
nearly everyone believed that each rising sun would witness it before setting again. 

Pine Ridge was startled almost into a panic on Sunday night, January 4, 1891, by a 
discovery of a plot to massacre all the whites. The plan among the Indians was that 
each warrior late that night should select a white man and kill him. The hostiles knew 
of the plot and agreed that as soon as they heard the firing they would rush into the 
agency and join in the work. There were comparatively few soldiers at that time at 
Pine Ridge, and they were some distance off in the entrenchments. The peril was of 
the most alarming character. 

The frightened people abandoned their homes and rushed to the stores and store- 
houses, pale, terrified, with children crying, and the husbands stern and resolute. The 
Indians were told that their plot was known and steps were taken to defeat it. General 
Miles stayed up until three o'clock in the morning, but the dreaded uprising did not 
take place. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON, 1 889-1 893.— CONTINUED. 

1IEUTENANT E. W. CASEY, attached to the Twenty-second Infantry and known 
j throughout the country as the commander of a large company of Cheyenne scouts, 
left the camp of General Brooke, January 7, 1891, to reconnoiter a large village of the 
host iles on White Clay Creek, near the White River. He was accompanied by one of 
his scouts, and, before he set out, was cautioned by General Brooke not to go near the 
village, for the Indians were holding one of their wild dances and were in a dangerous 
mood. 

Casey and his companion rode eight miles, when they caught sight of the camp. 
At the same moment, they were detected by an Ogalalla and a Brule Indian. The 
former dashed into the village with the news that an army officer was coming, and great 
excitement followed. 

In the Indian camp at this time was Jack Richards, a French half-breed, who had 
gone there to look after his family, who were held prisoners. Red Cloud sent him 
in great haste to warn Casey of his peril, urging him to leave at once. A short distance 
behind Richards rode the Ogalalla and the Brule. The latter was Plenty Horses, one 
of the most fanatical of his tribe. 

As the three came up to Casey, the Ogalalla, speaking in Sioux, also warned the 
officer, telling him that the Brule had a bad heart and he must look out for him. 
Casey thanked Richards and the Ogalalla, but, with a sad want of discretion, said he 
would ride to the top of an adjoining butte and take one peep at the village before 
retiring. 

Lieutenant Casey reached the top of the crest, when Plenty Horses raised his gun 
to fire at him. The Ogalalla wrenched the weapon from his grasp, and, handing it 
back, begged him not to shoot the officer. The Brule dashed away a short distance 
and began galloping in a circle around Casey, singing a dismal monotone. Suddenly he 
brought his rifle to a level and fired. The bullet passed through the head of Lieuten- 
ant Casey and he fell dead from his saddle without speaking. 

The occurrence threw the Indian camp into intense excitement. Old Red Cloud 
went out to recover the body and save it from mutilation, while Richards galloped to 
General Brooke with the news. Yankton Charley, an Ogalalla scout, rode his horse to 
death through a blizzard and twenty miles of hostile country to carry the shocking 
tidings to Pine Ridge. 

Lieutenant Getty, with a strong detachment of the Ninth Cavalry, was sent by 
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General Brooke to bring in the body. It was turned over to him and found free from 
mutilation. 

Red Cloud and his friends were so exasperated by the killing of Casey that they 
repeated their threats of returning and surrendering to General Miles. They were 
denounced as cowards by the Brules, Uncapapas, and Yanktonnais, and warned that if 
they made the attempt they would be killed. 

But the grim old chieftain was resolute. Late that night, with the help of his son, 
he left the camp, and with twenty members of his family started through the blizzard 
for the agency. Red Cloud was old and nearly blind, and, but for the help of his 
daughter, never would have reached his destination. A good many shots were fired 
after them by the hostiles, who, however, took good care not to hit Red Cloud, for 
none wanted to harm him. 

In the early days of January, fully 5,000 Indians were encamped within a few miles 
of Pine Ridge, while the soldiers were slowly closing round them on three sides, in the 
effort to force them into the agency. The troops kept several miles in the rear, advanc- 
ing step by step, as may be said, and timing their progress with that of the dilatory red 
men, who again and again were on the point of turning about and assailing the soldiers. 
The more intelligent, seeing how useless it was to resist, did their utmost to bring 
about submission ; but there were fully a thousand bucks among them whose minds 
were set on fighting, regardless of consequences to their people, and they would not 
listen to reason. 

On the 9th of the month, a grand powwow was held in the Indian camp. The air 
was crisp and clear and the stars were shining. The Sioux squatted in a great circle 
around the council fire. Little Wound, Big Road, and others made eloquent appeals 
for surrender, but the bucks were ugly, and it was not until after much wrangling that 
it was agreed to move toward the agency on the morrow and go into camp on White 
Clay Creek, five miles from Pine Ridge and near the scene of the Catholic mission 
battle. It began to be hoped once more that the great round-up could be completed 
without a battle. 

It was decided that as long as the Indians continued approaching the agency with 
an apparent disposition to surrender, no attack should be made on them ; but, if any 
attempted to get away or passed the lines of the soldiers, they were to be shot down, 
or pursued and captured. It was expected that the thousand young braves, fearing 
punishment for what they had done, would try to escape, when bitter fighting was 
certain to follow. 

The Indian village was two miles in length and was pitched in a winding ravine. 
Many of the hostiles had no tepees, and were in camp in pockets in the sides of the 
ravine, with pine boughs arranged to shelter them from the cutting wind and snow. A 
number of the wounded at the battle of Wounded Knee, the Catholic Mission, and 
other places were with them. 

On the night of the 10th, the Indians advanced in their sullen fashion a couple of 
miles nearer the agency. Having plenty of food, they idled their time and staved off 
the inevitable as long as possible. General Miles said that, in all his experience, he had 
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never seen such a peculiar situation. Should he attack the Indians, the whole country 
would break out in indignant protest. All he could do was to continue drawing his 
cordon around them, every soldier being under strict orders not to fire a shot except in 
the emergencies named. 

The force at Pine Ridge was increased to seven hundred men, provided with four 
three-inch rifled cannon, four Hotchkiss and two Gatling guns. Snow lay deep on 
the ground, the weather was bitterly cold and a furious storm whirled the blinding 
particles and the flying alkali in such gusts that the men were almost blinded. General 
Carr and his famous Indian fighters of the Sixth Cavalry steadily pressed in from the 
left, while General Brooke, with the Second Infantry and the Ninth Cavalry encamped 
on the night of the 10th on the same spot wh^re the hostiles were twenty-four hours 
before. A few of the hostiles came in and surrendered, but the main body, now 
within five miles, still held back or advanced at a snail's pace. 

The nearer the approach of the hostiles, the more delicately critical became the 
situation. The bucks became restless and could hardly be resrained from open revolt. 
General Miles would not permit several former friends of the Indians to visit their 
camp, since it was certain they Would be killed. 

At noon on the nth, the hostiles encamped within a mile and a half of the agency. 
A number of their scouts were first seen peering over the ridges to the north, where 
they were in plain sight of the sentinels in Captain Dougherty's fort. Having made 
their survey, the dusky faces vanished, and shortly after a number of Indian horsemen 
appeared on the crest of a distant butte. Others kept coming in sight, until the snowy 
summit was covered. They were near enough to show the gleam of their rifles, the 
flutter of their feathers and their hideous, painted faces. 

All were warriors and they made a striking picture as, sitting motionless on their 
ponies, they scowled down on the soldiers as if challenging them to come out and 
fight. Slowly they descended the slope and entered a sinuous valley, leading toward 
Red Cloud's old home, where they again came to a halt. Then followed a strange 
scene. The bucks began firing their rifles over the heads of the older men, who were 
urging them to surrender. Then they turned and shot down their own horses and dogs. 
Skirmishers were deployed from the redoubts with orders not to fire in case of an 
attack, but to fall back. General Miles posted notices on all the buildings prohibiting 
anyone from having communication with the savages. The pickets were strengthened 
and told to allow no one whatever to pass the lines. 

Let us quote once more from "The Indian Wars" : 

"The unexpected appearance of the hostiles, descending the slopes of the buttes, 
caused much excitement in camp. Orderlies dashed off to headquarters with messages 
to General Miles and the troops made ready for action. The sight of the surgeons 
preparing bandages and lint and their instruments, the hurried shifting of cannon to 
new positions, and the order for all civilians to leave the breastworks showed unmistak- 
ably the gravity of the crisis. 

"Meanwhile, the hostiles continued their deliberate march down the sides of the 
ravines. Their eagle feathers waving from their scalp-locks and the garments of the 
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ghost dancers were plainly visible on the Brules and Ogalallas. One fine looking fellow 
was in his war bonnet, the end of his long streamer of feathers reaching to the tail of 
his horse, where it was tied. No doubt he was a chief, but none of the spectators, who 
scanned him through their glasses, could make out his identity. 

"The line disappeared for an instant behind the scrawny pine trees, coming into 
plain sight again on the west side of Clay Creek. Then the tepees began appearing as 
if by magic, until the plain at the base of the wooded pocket, almost a mile in circum- 
ference, was covered with the soiled tents. Five hundred were discerned from the 
earthworks, but there were many more beyond sight, the hostile village extending along 
the ravine for three or four miles. 

"On the morning of the 15th, a heavy fog hung over Pine Ridge, the sun not 
appearing until late in the day. As the fog gradually lifted, the hundreds of eyes 
turned in the direction of the hostile camp saw that it was in motion. It was about 
eight o'clock, and it required but a few minutes' study of the Indian village to see that 
the promises made to General Miles the day before were about to be fulfilled. The 
hostiles were preparing to come in and surrender. 

"The Indians advanced from the wooded ravine, north of the agency, where they 
had been in camp for two days, around the base of Horse Shoe Butte, into the valley, 
and at last past old Red Cloud's house in a direct line, a fourth of a mile further south. 
The strange procession was watched by the soldiers through their glasses, as they stood 
on the knolls near the schoolhouse. 

"The head of the line was composed of warriors who drove hundreds of ponies in 
bunches. They were followed by a string of wagons driven by squaws, and loaded 
with tepees, poles, and camp equipage. There were scores of dogs and horses, the 
latter trotting along without bridle or saddle. They represented the spoils of several 
weeks' raiding along White River. The Indians, knowing they were now practically 
prisoners, determined to impress their captors with their importance. 

"By nine o'clock, the trail leading from the point opposite the friendly camp to the 
old village of the hostiles swarmed with wagons, ponies, and dogs, the procession 
extending for four miles. The only noise heard from the hostiles was the jingling of 
bells on some of the horses. While passing in review before the soldiers, the Indians 
threw out a long line of Brule footmen, who advanced like skirmishers along the sides 
of the buttes, a hundred yards above the wagon train. In front of the agency, the foot 
warriors squatted on the ground and the Brule horsemen galloped ahead. The Indians 
chose this old trail, high up the sides of the buttes, in order to protect the long line 
below against attack. 

"All were amazed at the strength of the Indians. The reports had been that the 
entire force was no greater than 3,500 souls, but in the procession were 732 lodges and 
more than 5,000 Indians. The encampment at the agency was one-third of the Sioux 
nation. Those competent to judge made the number 11,000, of whom 3,000 were 
warriors. No such gathering will ever again be seen on the American continent. 

"The surrender of weapons by the Indians was the farce that was generally antici- 
pated. They turned in a beggarly number of guns, nearly all of which were worthless 
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antiquated relics. The Valuable rifles doubtless had been hidden away by their 
owners." 

General Miles was satisfied that the trouble was over, despite the uneasiness felt by 
others. He issued a congratulatory address to the troops under him. He was so dis- 
satisfied, however, with the conduct of Colonel J. W. Forsyth, Seventh Cavalry, at the 
battle of Wounded Knee Creek, that he made charges against that officer. Secretary 
of War Proctor, on the 12th of February, 1891, dismissed the charges and ordered 
Colonel Forsyth to resume command of his regiment. 

You will recall the lamentable death of Lieutenant E. W. Casey during the uprising 
of the Indians. His slayer was a Brule, known as Plenty Horses. He was arrested soon 
after the cessation of hostilities and brought to trial at Sioux Falls, South Dakota. His 
case excited great interest throughout the country and the courtroom was crowded 
each day. On the 28th of May, 1891, Judge Shiras ended the proceedings by instruct- 
ing the jury to bring in a verdict of "not guilty." The announcement surprised every- 
one. Judge Shiras said : 

"Under repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 1t is made 
the duty of the trial court to instruct the jury as to the verdict that should be rendered 
when the facts and law of the case were such that in the view of the court only a 
verdict of not guilty could be sustained. From the entire evidence, it clearly appears 
that on the day when Lieutenant Casey met his death there existed in and about Pine 
Ridge agency a condition of actual warfare between the Army of the United States, 
there assembled under the command of Major-General Miles, and the Indian troops 
occupying the camp on No Water and its vicinity. It is entirely clear that on the part 
of the United States this condition of actual existing warfare was recognized, and the 
troops of the United States and the Indians had fought several engagements with more 
or less severity, and that both forces were then arrayed in actual hostility against each 
other. 

"It has not been questioned that Lieutenant Casey was an officer of the United 
States Army, and was acting in that capacity in charge of a portion of the scouts 
belonging to the United States forces. It was clearly shown that Lieutenant Casey 
left his camp on January 7, 1891, with a portion of the scouts belonging to his com- 
mand, for the purpose of reconnoitering the camp of the hostiles at No Water ; that 
while engaged in the expedition he met Plenty Horses, the defendant, and was shot 
and killed by him. While the manner in which Plenty Horses killed Lieutenant Casey 
was such as would meet the severest condemnation, nevertheless we cannot deny the 
fact that Lieutenant Casey was engaged in an act of legitimate warfare against the 
Indians, and was in such condition that he might be legitimately killed as an act of war, 
by a member of the hostile camp against which he was then operating. 

"It is clearly apparent that if on the same day a portion of the hostile Indians 
had intended to reconnoiter the fortifications and position of the United States troops, 
and while they were engaged in such expedition, one or more of them had been shot 
and killed by a soldier belonging to the United States forces, that such an act would 
not be deemed to be an act of murder on the part of the white soldier; and justice 
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requires the application of the same rule to the Indian as we would apply to the white 
soldier under reversed circumstances. It is apparent that the action and the conduct 
of the troops of the United States, at and about. Pine Ridge agency at the time 
that Lieutenant Casey was killed, cannot be justified in all respects excepting upon the 
admission of the fact that they were engaged in actual hostilities and warfare, and 
therefore were justified in resorting to all the acts of legitimate war. The main facts 
involved in the case are not in dispute, and, in the judgment of the court, any other 
conclusion cannot be maintained under the evidence that there was a condition of 
actual warfare existing between the Indians and the United States Army. 

"Casey met his death when in the line of his duty and in the performance of an 
act of legitimate warfare, and under such circumstances as would excuse the defendant 
from killing him, he being a member of the opposing forces. Under these circum- 
stances the judgment of the court is that this jury would be compelled to hold as first, 
that there was a condition of actual warfare existing at that time, and that Lieutenant 
Casey was actively engaged in operations as a member of the armed forces of the 
United States carrying on hostilities against the Indians. The Indians were opposed 
thereto. Casey went out in the performance of his duty as a member of the United 
States Army, to do and perform an act in furtherance of the work in which he was 
engaged, and met a member of the opposing forces, and the result was that Lieutenant 
Casey met his death. 

"Suppose that the result had been different. Suppose that in reconnoitering that 
camp, the scouts had been fired upon by the Indians and they fired back, and Lieuten- 
ant Casey killed an Indian. Under the circumstances I do not think he ever would 
have been brought before a court and jury to be tried for murder. 

"Now, if that would be a protection to him, we must afford the same protection we 
would require in this case. Under these circumstances it is the judgment of the court 
that a verdict of guilty could not be sustained, and therefore the jury are instructed to 
bring a verdict of not guilty." 

This summary action of Judge Shiras may be taken as the last incident of the 
great Indian uprising of 1890-91. The renewal of the disturbances, which many believed 
would take place in the following spring, did not occur, and it is impossible that such a 
formidable conspiracy can ever again be formed or carried so near success. 

The Indian population of the United States in 1903, exclusive of the five civilized 
tribes and the Indians in Alaska, was 187,966. Of these 1 1 1,703 were clothed wholly, and 
44,558 in part in citizens' dress; 49,618 could read; 65,689 could speak English well 
enough for ordinary intercourse ; and 31,362 were members of the Christian Church. 
The number of dwelling houses occupied by Indians was 26,638, and 371 church build- 
ings were provided for them. There were 285 male missionaries and in female mis- 
sionaries in the tribes. The number of births during 1902-03 was 4,907 ; deaths, 4,352. 
The estimated number of Indians in Alaska was 29,536. The aggregate area of the 
various Indian reservations is about 74,000,000 acres, enough to give each individual 
Indian about 390 acres. 
183 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON, 1 889- 1 893 .—CONTINUED. 

GENERAL SHERMAN died peacefully and painlessly at his residence, No. 7S 
West Seventy-first Street, New York City, on the afternoon of February 14, 1891. 
With him, departed the last of the three foremost leaders — Grant, Sheridan, and Sher- 
man — of the Union forces in the great struggle of the Civil War. 

William Tecumseh Sherman was a soldier by instinct and education. He was 
descended from one of the oldest and best known colonial families of New England, the 
most prominent member of which was Roger Sherman, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. His father, Charles R. Sherman, established himself and family at Lan- 
caster, Ohio, in 181 1, and there William Tecumseh, the third son, was born, February 8, 
1820. His father died suddenly nine years later, leaving the family of six sons and five 
daughters in straitened circumstances. All but three of the youngest children left 
home, and William fell under the care of the Hon. Thomas Ewing, who treated him as 
considerately as if he were his son. 

The boy received a fair education and, at the age of sixteen, was appointed a cadet 
to West Point. Of the four years which he passed there he thus speaks in his memoirs: 

"I went through the regular course of four years, graduating in June, 1840, number 
six in a class of forty-three. These forty-three were all that remained of more than one 
hundred which originally constituted the class. At the Academy I was not considered 
a good soldier, for at no time was I selected for any office, but remained a private 
throughout the whole four years. Then, as now, neatness in dress and form, with a 
strict conformity to the rules, were the qualifications required for office, and I suppose 
I was found not to excel in any of these. In studies I always held a respectable repu- 
tation with the professors, and generally ranked among the best, especially in drawings 
chemistry, mathematics, and natural philosophy. My average demerits per annum 
were about 150, which reduced my final class standing from number four to six." 

At the age of twenty, Sherman was commissioned second lieutenant and assigned to- 
the Third Cavalry. He first saw service against the Indians in Florida in the winter of 
1840-41, and was promoted one grade in November. Five years of garrison duty in 
the Southern States followed, during which he acquired valuable knowledge of the 
country where twenty years later he waged his most famous campaign. 

Lieutenant Sherman was on recruiting duty at Pittsburg at the time of the break- 
ing out of the Mexican war. He immediately applied for a transfer to active service, 
and in June, 1846, was assigned to a company under orders to sail for California. He 
remained on the Pacific coast until 1850, serving as adjutant-general under General 
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Kearny, Governor Mason, and General Persifer F. Smith. He gives the following 
interesting account of the excitement attending the discovery of gold in California : 

"I remember one day in the spring of 1848 that two men, Americans, came into 
the office and inquired for the Governor (Mason). I asked their business, and one 
answered that they had just come down from Fort Sutter on special business and they 
wanted to see Governor Mason in person. I took them in to the Colonel, and left 
them together. After some time the Colonel came to his door and called to me. I 
went in, and my attention was directed to a series of papers unfolded on the table, in 
which lay about half an ounce of placer gold. Mason said to me: 'What is that?' I 
touched it and examined one or two pieces, and asked : 'Is it gold?' Mason asked me if 
I had ever seen native gold. I answered that in 1844 1 was in upper Georgia, and there saw 
some native gold, but it was much finer than this, and that it was in vials or transparent 
quills; but, I said, if this were gold it could be easily tested, first by its malleability, 
and next by acids. I took a piece in my teeth and the metallic luster was perfect. I 
then called to the clerk, Baden, to bring an ax and hatchet from the back yard. When 
they were brought I took the largest piece and beat it out flat, and beyond doubt it 
was gold, and a pure gold. Still we attached little importance to the fact, for gold 
was known to exist at San Fernando at the south, and yet was not considered of much 
value. That gold was the first discovered in the Sierra Nevada, which soon revolution- 
ized the whole country, and actually moved the whole civilized world." 

Having been breveted captain for meritorious services, he stayed in California two 
years longer and then, returning to Washington, reported to General Scott. Four 
months later, he married Emily Boyle Ewing, the daughter of his benefactor, then 
Secretary of the Interior. During the three years following, he was assigned to duty 
at St. Louis and New Orleans. Seeing no prospect of active service, he resigned from 
the army and was appointed manager of the San Francisco branch of the bank of 
Lucas, Turner & Co. He always took pride in his career as a banker. The firm having 
wound up its affairs, he came back to St. Louis and lived for awhile in New York. In 
1858-59, he undertook the practice of law at Leavenworth, Kansas, having studied the 
profession during the leisure of his first years of army life in the South. 

In i860, he was appointed superintendent of the State Military Academy at Alex- 
andria, Louisiana. Upon the secession of Louisiana, he resigned and returned to 
St. Louis. 

Captain Sherman was one of the few who comprehended the full meaning of the 
fall of Fort Sumter. He declared the President's call for 75,000 men merely trifling 
with a serious matter, and insisted that the secession movement could only be con- 
quered by great armies. He paid no heed to the call for volunteers for three months. 
Some of his friends became uneasy over his position, he having refused an invitation to 
become chief clerk of the War Department with the understanding that he would be 
appointed assistant Secretary of War a few weeks later. Accordingly, he wrote the 
following letter to Secretary of War Cameron : 

"I hold myself now, as always, prepared to serve my country in the capacity for 
which I was trained. I did not and will not volunteer for three months, because I cannot 
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throw my family on the cold charity of the world. But for the three years' call, made 
by the President, an officer can prepare his command and do good service. I will not 
volunteer as a soldier because, rightfully or wrongfully, I feel unwilling to take a mere 
private's place, and having for many years lived in California and Louisiana the men 
are not well enough acquainted with me to elect me to my appropriate place. Should 
my services be needed, the records of the War Department will enable you to designate 
the station in which I can render most service." 

Within the following week, Sherman was commissioned colonel of the Thirteenth 
Regular Infantry. He was ordered to report to General Scott at Washington, and on 
his arrival was assigned to the command of a brigade of Tyler's division of the army, 
composed of the Thirteenth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventy-ninth New York, and Second 
Wisconsin regiments. All were raw recruits. They were actively engaged in the battle 
of Bull Run, where they suffered severely. General Sherman's comments on his first 
real battle are interesting: 

" It is now generally admitted that it was one of the best planned battles of the 
war, but one of the worst fought. Our men had been told so often at home that all 
they had to do was to make a bold appearance and the rebels would run ; and nearly all 
of us for the first time then heard the sound of cannon and muskets in anger, and saw 
the bloody scenes common to all battles with which we were soon to be familiar. We 
had good organization, good men, but no cohesion, no real discipline, no respect for 
authority, no real knowledge of war. Both armies were fairly defeated, and whichever 
had stood fast the other would have run. Though the North was filled with mortifica- 
tion and shame, the South really had not much to boast of, for in the three or four 
hours of fighting their organization was so broken up that they did not and could not 
follow our army when it was known to be in a state of disgraceful and causeless flight. 
It is easy to criticise a battle after it is over, but all now admit that none others equally 
raw in war could have done better than we did at Bull Run, and the lesson of that 
battle should not be lost on a people like ours." 

In reviewing the part which he and his men took at Bull Run, General Sherman 
wrote : 

"My brigade passed Hunter's division, but Heintzelman's was still ahead of us, and 
we followed its lead along the road toward Manassas Junction, crossing a small stream 
and ascending a long hill, at the summit of which the battle was going on. Here my 
regiments came into action well but successively, and were driven back each in its turn. 
For two hours we continued to dash at the woods on our left front, which were full of 
rebels; but I was convinced their organization was broken, and that they had simply 
halted there and taken advantage of these woods as a cover, to reach which we had to 
pass over the intervening fields, which were clear and open, and gave them a decided 
advantage. After I had put in each of our regiments, and had them driven back to the 
cover of the road, I had no idea that we were beaten, but reformed the regiments in 
line in their proper order, and only wanted a little rest, when I found that my brigade 
was almost alone, except Syke's regulars, who had formed square against cavalry and 
were coming back. I then realized that the whole army was in retreat, and that my 
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own men were individually making back for the stone bridge. Corcoran and I formed 
the brigade into an irregular square, but it fell to pieces, and along with a crowd, disor- 
ganized, but not much scared, the brigade got back to Centreville to our camps." 

The demoralization which followed that fight was augmented by the fact that most 
of the short term men agreed that their time cJ enlistment had expired in spite of a War 
Department decision to the contrary. The discontent became mutinous in spirit, and 
in one of Sherman's regiments reached a crisis which compelled him on one occasion to 
unlimber the battery and threaten to open fire on any who dared leave the camp. 

Such a peril is always of the gravest nature, and, unless promptly met, the most 
serious consequences are sure to follow. If a commander shows hesitation, his soldiers 
quickly pass beyond his control. The moral effect of a successful revolt is far more 
hurtful than a defeat by the enemy. While some officers might have been dismayed 
by the danger, Sherman, as has been shown, did not hesitate as to the right step to 
take. In the following extract from his memoirs, he relates how he dealt with an 
insubordinate officer: 

"One morning, after reveille, when I had just received the report, had dismissed 
the regiment, and was leaving, I found myself in a crowd of men crossing the draw- 
bridge. Among them was an officer, who said: 'Colonel, I am going to New York 
to-day. What can I do for you?' I answered, 'How can you go to New York? I do 
not remember to have signed a leave for you/ He said he did not want a leave. He 
had engaged to serve three months and had already served more than that time. If 
the government did not intend to pay him, he could afford to lose the money. He was 
a lawyer and had neglected his business long enough and was going home. I noticed 
that a good many of the soldiers had paused about us to listen, and knew that if this 
officer could defy me that they also would. So I turned on him sharp and said : 'Cap- 
tain, this question of your term of service has been submitted to the rightful authority 
and the decision has been published in orders. You are a soldier, and must submit to 
orders until properly discharged. If you attempt to leave without orders it will be 
mutiny, and I will shoot you like a dog! Go back to the fort now, instantly, and 
don't dare to leave without my consent.' I had on an overcoat, and may have had my 
hand about the breast, for he looked at me hard, paused a moment, and then turned 
back into the fort. The men scattered, and I returned to the house where I was 
quartered, close by." 

It happened that President Lincoln and Secretary Seward visited the camp that 
afternoon, and Colonel Sherman accompanied them in a tour of the brigade quarters. 
The President encouraged the men with a cheering, sympathetic speech, in the course 
of which he invited any men who had grievances to bring them to his personal atten- 
tion. The captain who had threatened mutiny in the morning took advantage of the 
President's invitation on the spot. He approached Mr. Lincoln and said : 

"Mr. President, I have a cause of grievance. This morning I went to speak to 
Colonel Sherman and he threatened to shoot me." 

"Threatened to shoot you?" questioned the President. 

"Yes, sir; he threatened to shoot me." 
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The President looked at Colonel Sherman, who said nothing. Then he bent his 
tall form toward the captain and said to him in a loud stage whisper: 

"Well, if I were you, and he threatened to shoot, I would not trust him, for I 
believe he would do it." The captain turned away, and three men who heard the 
President's remark laughed at him. 

Soon after the defeat of Bull Run, Colonel Sherman was made a brigadier-general 
of volunteers and assigned to the Department of the Cumberland, under General Rob- 
ert Anderson. Upon the retirement of Anderson, because of poor health, General 
Sherman succeeded him, with headquarters at Louisville. He still insisted in his blunt, 
vigorous fashion that the government was trifling with the insurrection. When he 
told Secretary of War Cameron that Kentucky needed 60,000 men to defend the center 
of the frontier and 200,000 to make a successful invasion, he was ridiculed as being 
crazy, whereas he spoke only the truth. 

Sherman was soon transferred to St. Louis under General Halleck and placed in 
command of Benton Barracks. Shortly after the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson 
by Grant in February, 1862, he was placed in command of the Fifth Division of the 
Army of Tennessee. His services at Shiloh, before Vicksburg, at Chattanooga, and his 
famous march from Atlanta to the Sea, his advance northward and the surrender of 
Johnston have been told in their appropriate places. 

The grand review of the troops in Washington followed, and on May 30, 1865, 
General Sherman took leave of his army in general orders. In the reorganization of 
the army, Grant became general and Sherman lieutenant-general. When Grant was 
elected President, Sherman succeeded to the highest military rank, holding it until his 
retirement in February, 1884. 

No inducements could persuade General Sherman to enter politics. When solic- 
ited to allow his name to be presented as a candidate for the presidency, he wrote : 

"I will not, in any event, entertain or accept a nomination as a candidate for Presi- 
dent by the Chicago Republican Convention or any other convention, for reasons per- 
sonal to myself. I claim that the Civil War, in which I simply did a man's fair share of 
work, so perfectly accomplished peace that military men have an absolute right to rest 
and to demand that the men who have been schooled in the arts and practice of peace 
shall now do their work equally well. . . I have my personal affairs in a state of abso- 
lute safety and comfort. I owe no man a cent, have no expensive habits, envy no man 
his wealth or power, have no complications or indirect liabilities, and would account 
myself a fool, a madman, an ass, to embark anew at sixty-five years of age in a career 
that may become at any moment tempestuous by perfidy, the defalcation, the dishon- 
esty, or the neglect of anyone of a hundred thousand subordinates utterly unknown to 
the President of the United States." 

After a brief residence in St. Louis, General Sherman made his home in the City 
of New York, where he became at once a social favorite, received with delight and 
honor everywhere, and forming one of the most unique and charming personalities of the 
metropolis. He was known to and welcomed by everyone — by clergymen, at West 
Point, at college celebrations, at army reunions, and indeed on every occasion where his 
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presence could be secured. He was a most interesting writer and speaker, and 
throughout his long and eventful career not the first whisper was ever uttered against 
.his integrity, his honor, or his good name. The degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
.him by Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, and other universities, and he was made 
■a member of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

General Sherman's funeral obsequies were among the most imposing and impressive 
•ever seen in this country. He was finally laid to rest in Calvary Cemetery, St. Louis, 
Iris body reposing between that of his wife and his idolized little son Willie. 

The day before the death of General Sherman, that is on February 13, 1891, 
Admiral David Dixon Porter died suddenly at his residence in Washington, the imme- 
diate cause being fatty degeneration of the heart. 

Admiral Porter came from the most illustrious family of naval heroes which this 
country has ever produced. He inherited his genius for naval warfare from his father 
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and grandfather, while his great-grandfather was a skillful sea captain, too old to fight 
for independence at the time of the Revolution. 

When David Porter was born in Chester, Pennsylvania, June 8, 181 3, his father, 
Commodore Porter, was winning fame as commander of the frigate Essex, in the war 
against Great Britain. When only fourteen years old, he was appointed midshipman in the 
Mexican Navy and served under his cousin, Captain David H. Porter, until the latter was 
Icilled in action with the Spanish frigate La Lealtad. At the age of sixteen, young Porter 
-entered the United States Navy as midshipman. His first sea duty was on the frigate 
Constellation, serving several years under Commodore Biddle, in Mediterranean waters. 
He was engaged on coast survey work until his promotion to lieutenant in 1841. As 
■executive officer of the Congress, he cruised in Brazilian waters for five years. He per- 
formed duty at the Naval Observatory in Washington for a year, and then was sent on 
■a special mission of inquiry to Hayti. 

Upon the breaking out of the Mexican war, he was assigned to recruiting duty at 
"New Orleans and then to the command of the schooner Spitfire. He took part in the 
engagements at Vera Cruz, Tuxpan, and Tabasco, and in the land fights at Tamultec 
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and Chifflon. He was placed in command of the coast survey schooner Petrel 
at the close of the war, and continued at the work until 1853. He obtained 
leave of absence and commanded one of the Pacific Mail steamships, plying 
between New York and the Isthmus, for some time during the height of the 
gold excitement. 

In 1858, Porter assumed duty at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, where he was sta- 
tioned at the breaking out of the Civil War. His first assignment after the opening of 
hostilities was to the command of the steam frigate Powhatan, which was dispatched 
to join the Gulf blockading squadron at Pensacola, and to assist in reinforcing Fort 
Pickens. He was made commander soon after. 

To the Western Blockading Squadron, commanded by Farragut, was attached the 
famous mortar fleet, composed of twenty-one schooners, each carrying a thirteen-inch 
mortar, and five steamers as envoys, all under Porter's command. It was this fleet 
which bombarded Forts Jackson and St. Philip below New Orleans, from April 18 to 
April 24, 1862. ' After the explosion of 6,000 bombs within the fortifications, Farragut 
made his historical attack, passing the forts and leaving their reduction to Porter, who 
received their surrender four days later. 

This engagement, which was his first, made Porter one of the great popular heroes. 
Congress voted him its thanks and the Secretary of the Navy wrote : 

"The important part which you have borne in the organization of the mortar 
flotilla and the movement on New Orleans has identified your name with one of the 
most brilliant naval achievements on record, and to your able assistance with the flotilla 
is Flag-Officer Farragut much indebted for the successful results he has accomplished. 
To yourself and to the officers and seamen of the mortar flotilla the department 
extends it thanks and congratulations." 

Now followed a long series of operations above New Orleans, the ultimate object 
of which was the capture of Vicksburg. Porter was given command of the naval forces 
of the upper Mississippi, and co-operated with Grant and Sherman in the various and 
long-continued efforts to open that great river to commerce. After driving the enemy 
from the Arkansas and White rivers, the efforts were finally concentrated upon Vicks- 
burg, the last formidable stronghold. 

Porter was not only a clear headed and cool commander in a fight but a fine strate- 
gist. Some of his means of outwitting the enemy were original and ingenious. After 
the Confederates had recaptured and refitted the Indianola, he rigged out an old scow 
in excellent imitation of a powerful "turtle back" gunboat, and with its mud furnaces 
throwing off volumes of black smoke, sent it floating past the city. The batteries 
poured in a furious cannonade, but could not check it, and, in their panic, destroyed 
the Indianola before discovering the trick. 

In September, 1862, Porter was placed in command of the Mississippi squadron, as 
acting rear admiral. He improvised a navy yard at Mound City, and, by covering river 
boats with light armor, and providing them with heavy guns, he increased his squadron 
from a dozen to one hundred and twenty-five vessels. He obtained more than a 
thousand recruits from among the Western steamboat men. By co-operating with 
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Sherman's army, he captured Arkansas Post, for which he was thanked by Congress 
and commissioned rear-admiral. 

He ran past the batteries at Vicksburg soon after, and, capturing the Confederate 
forts at Grand Gulf, opened communication with General Grant, who was thus enabled 
to place himself in the rear of Vicksburg. 

With the largest fleet that had ever assembled, Porter bombarded the doomed 
city for forty days and nights. His shells fell everywhere. When Vicksburg 
surrendered, it was found that the destructive missiles had done their ruinous work, to 
a point three miles distant from that of the bombardment. His commission as rear- 
admiral bore the date of the fall of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863. 

He was engaged for the rest of the year in keeping open the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. The particulars of the unfortunate Red River expedition under General 
Banks, with which Porter co-operated, have been told. 

Admiral Porter's next post of duty was the command of the North Atlantic block- 
ading squadron, in which was included Cape Fear River and the port of Wilmington, 
North Carolina. His assistance to General Terry in the capture of Fort Fisher led to 
his being thanked a third time by Congress. 

Shortly after the close of the war Porter was appointed vice-admiral, and served 
until 1869 as superintendent of the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Upon General 
Grant's election to the presidency, he was assigned to special duty at Washington, 
where he acted as naval adviser to the President. He succeeded Farragut as admiral, 
on the death of that great officer in 1870, and with the death of Porter the office ceased 
to exist. 

Admiral Porter married, in 1839, ^ e daughter of Commodore D. T. Patterson. 
She, two daughters, and four sons survived him. 

Major-General George Crook, commanding the department of Missouri, died in St. 
Louis, March 21, 1890, aged sixty-one years, and Major-General John C. Fremont 
passed away in New York City, July 13th of the same year, at the age of seventy- 
seven. 

The second great leader of the "Lost Cause" to die during Harrison's administra- 
tion was General Joseph E. Johnston, who expired at his home in Washington, of heart 
failure, on the evening of March 21, 1891. 

Joseph Eggleston Johnston was one of the greatest soldiers of this country. The 
object of Jefferson Davis' distrust, if not dislike, from the beginning of the Civil War, 
severely wounded a number of times, the full opportunity of his masterly genius was 
denied him. When General Grant learned that he had become his opponent before 
Vicksburg, he remarked that at last the Union armies had a born and trained soldier 
to meet. 

General Sherman referred to him as "my astute adversary," and it cannot be 

denied that Johnston's campaign of 1864, from Dalton back to the Chattahoochie, was 

a masterpiece of defensive strategy against odds. The story of the march to the sea 

would read very differently (though the march would have been made nevertheless), 

had not Jefferson Davis relieved Johnston from command in front of Atlanta, and 
184 
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appointed as successor one who was not worthy of being named beside him. A direct 
result of the change of commanders was the wrecking and ruin of a Confederate army 
at Nashville. 

Johnston came of fighting stock. His mother was a niece of Patrick Henry; his 
father, though a judge and lawyer in later years, enlisted at the age of sixteen in Lee s 
Legion, and was with the "Forlorn Hope" in the assault on Fort Watson. The son 
was born near Farmville, in Virginia, February 3, 1809, and graduated from West 
Point, number thirteen in a class of forty-six, in which General Lee stood number two. 

As a second lieutenant of the Fourth Artillery, he served in harbor garrisons, and 
then as first lieutenant in the Seminole War of 1836, during which he was aide for three 
months on General Scott's staff. 

He resigned and tried his fortune for a time as civil engineer, but re-entered the 
army as first lieutenant of topographical engineers, July 7, 1838, on which day he 
received a brevet as captain for gallantry. While crossing a body of water under infan- 
try escort for surveying purposes, the party was attacked by Indians. The commander 
was disabled, when Johnston took charge, brought off the wounded and conducted the 
retreat with much skill. It seemed to have been his fortune to be wounded in every 
engagement in which he was present — such instances numbering about a dozen — and in 
this affray a bullet plowed along the side of his skull. 

Lieutenant Johnston was engaged in various engineering and staff work, including 
surveys of the Sault Ste. Marie and the Texas and Canada boundaries. He entered 
the Mexican war as full captain, and took part in the siege of Vera Cruz, and in the 
battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Cherubusco, Molino del Rey and Chapultepec, and 
in the capture of the city of Mexico. He received two brevets for gallantry — of major 
at Cerro Gordo and of lieutenant-colonel at Chapultepec, in both of which actions he 
was wounded. He was the first to plant the regimental colors on the ramparts of 
Chapultepec. On the 28th of June, i860, although opposed by Jefferson Davis, then 
secretary of war, he became quartermaster-general of the army with the rank of briga- 
dier-general. 

Civil War came with the following spring, and, on the 22d of April, he resigned 
from the army. He was promptly made a major-general in the state forces of Virginia 
and was one of the first four brigadiers commissioned at Montgomery, and was assigned 
to duty at Harper's Ferry. 

Falling back before the advance of General Patterson, he established himself at 
Winchester. During the battle of Bull Run, Johnston adroitly stole away from Patter- 
son's front, and, hurrying to the relief of Beauregard, reached the battlefield at the 
crisis of the action, and, by his assistance, turned an impending Confederate defeat into 
victory, and produced an enormous effect on the duration of the war. 

As commander of the combined forces facing Washington, Johnston prolonged 
the campaign at that point to the end of the year. On the 31st of August, 1861, five 
full generals had been created in the Confederate Army — Cooper, A. S. Johnston, 
R. E. Lee, J. E. Johnston, and Beauregard. 

The advance of McClellan, in the spring of 1862, caused Johnston to fall back from 
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Manassas behind the Rapidan r and on the transfer of the Union forces to the Peninsula, 
he confronted them at Yorktown, where he delayed the Union advance for a month. 
Then he withdrew to the Chickahominy, but suddenly assumed the aggressive with 
great skill, first by sending Stonewall Jackson to the Shenandoah Valley against Fre- 
mont and Banks, thereby diverting McDowell from aiding McClellan, through the alarm 
created for the safety of Washington. Then, when the Army of the Potomac had two 
corps on one bank of the Chickahominy, and three on the other, he attacked the former 
in the battle of Seven Pines or Fair Oaks. An overwhelming disaster to the Union 




THE INTER-COLONIAL RAILWAY. 

Army was averted by the soldierly conduct of Sumner, who marched to the rescue of 
the imperilled forces. 

In this battle, Johnston was dangerously wounded by the fragment of a shell, 
which hurled him from his horse with several fractured ribs. 

General Lee succeeded to the command and thenceforth his fame overshadowed 
that of Johnston. The latter, on his recovery the following spring, was transferred to 
the command of the Southwest, including Bragg's force in Tennessee and Pemberton's 
in Mississippi. His achievements while acting as one of the foremost leaders of the 
Confederate armies, it being his fortune to surrender the last formidable force, have 
been told in their proper place. 

General Johnston held many important and honorable trusts. He was president of 
a. railroad, an important express company, and two insurance companies, besides serving 
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as congressman from the Richmond District, some twelve years after the close of the 
war. President Cleveland appointed him a commissioner of railroads. He and General 
Sherman became intimate friends. The only request General Sherman made of Presi- 
dent Harrison was that he would retain General Johnston as commissioner of railroads, 
but the request was not granted. He was a high-bred Christian gentleman, whose 
great genius must be conceded by all. 

The Pah-American Conference was in session in Washington from November 17, 
1889, until the 19th of the following April. In this notable assembly sat the represen- 
tatives of eighteen countries and 100,000,000 people. The conference was called by 
our country, which paid the expenses, amounting to $124,980. 

The delegates were taken on a tour of inspection through the country, and consid- 
ered by means of special committees a great many subjects of international interest. 
Among the important matters suggested at the meetings of the conference were : An 
international railway, connecting the South American line to run from Cartagena, in 
Colombia, up the Magdalena River Valley and along the eastern slope of the Andes, 
penetrating as far as Cusco, Peru, there to connect with the existing South American 
system; subsidies for steamers, plying in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf; the re-estab- 
lishment of subsidy lines from San Francisco to Valparaiso ; the formation of an inter- 
national Monetary Union, with an international coin as legal tender; the creation of an 
international bank, under United States charter, with branches in all the other countries 
represented ; a general recommendation of reciprocity treaties. 

At the conclusion of the conference, all the delegates signed a Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion, which announces that no war shall be declared until Pan-American arbitration has 
failed, except when immediate action is necessary. 

Congress gave instant attention to the inter-colonial railway scheme. A second 
conference in December recommended the appointment of a commission of engineers to 
survey a route, which should be granted subsidies and be forever neutral territory. 
The recommendations for an American Monetary Union were adopted and a meeting 
called for January 7, 1891. 

On the date named, delegates to the body assembled in Washington at the State 
Department, where Secretary Blaine delivered the address of welcome. Inasmuch as 
a number of the delegates had not yet arrived, and others had not received their in- 
structions, an adjournment was had, subject to the call of the temporary chairman, 
Secretary Blaine. 

The second session was held at the Arlington Hotel, on the 4th of February. 
Seflor Romero, the Mexican minister, was elected president. Delegates were present 
from Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Hawaii, Hayti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaraugua, 
the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Two committees were appointed, one on 
rules, and the other on organization. The conference resumed its sittings on March 
23d, its meetings being secret. A number of important propositions were submitted, 
but not acted upon, as time was necessary for deliberation. 

The second meeting was held April 10, 1891, about one-third of the 200 members 
being present. A resolution was adopted incorporating the members of the General 
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Committee, as the Humane Freedom League, whose name indicates its general purpose 
— that of aiding in the development of free institutions. Its existence is to continue as 
long as there is work for it to do. Its special object is to bring about the proposed 
Congress in 1893, in which year it has been resolved the work of the General Com- 
mittee shall be discontinued. Three subsequent Congresses are to be held, at intervals 
of five years, the first in Paris, the next in Rio Janeiro, and the third in Berne. 

The project of an inter-continental railway connecting North and South America 
has aroused profound interest in both countries. Several parties of engineers are 
engaged in making the preliminary survey of the route. The building of this great 
railway line will be one of the grandest steps forward in the history of the two conti- 
nents, while the work of the Congress itself, which looks to abolishment of war and the 
settlement of all questions by arbitration, must mark an epoch in the history of civiliza- 
tion throughout the world. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON, 1 889- 1 893.— CONTINUED. 

ONE of the worst organizations in this country is what is known as the "Mafia,** 
among the Italians. It includes the lowest and most brutal assassins, who not only 
commit atrocious crimes, but shield one another to the last degree in doing so. The 
murderous banditti of Italy, that have fled to escape the punishment which is some- 
times meted out in that ill-governed country, come to the United States and are 
leaders in this fearful society. 

An energetic and successful foe of the "Mafia, " was David C. Hennessy, Chief of 
Police of New Orleans. He had traced a number of crimes to their doors, and, despite 
warnings, was pushing his investigation fearlessly, with the certainty of bringing many 
of the murderers to justice, when at midnight, October 15, 1890, he was waylaid, almost 
in front of his own home, and shot dead. 

The crime roused New Orleans to fury. A number of suspected Italians were 
thrown into prison, among whom several were identified as the assassins. One of these, 
Antonio Scaffeda, was killed in his cell by Thomas Duffy, a newspaper carrier, whose 
rage was irrestrainable over the other's cowardly deed. 

Some fifty Italians were arrested, of whom nineteen were indicted. A separation 
of the case was asked for and nine were first placed on trial. The selection of the jury 
consumed eleven days, and the taking of testimony ended March 10, 1891. The 
evidence was considered conclusive that the fatal shots were fired by Antonio Scaffedi, 
Antonio Marchesi, Manuel Politz, Antonio Bagnetto, and Monasterio. 

During the trial, which lasted twenty-five days, disquieting rumors prevailed con- 
cerning the jury. There is little doubt that the members were corrupted. Even with 
the general distrust, the public were unprepared for the verdict which was actually ren- 
dered. Six of the Italians were acquitted and a mistrial was entered in the case of the 
other three. 

The verdict was beyond forbearance. That night a body of the most influential 
citizens met and decided to take the matter in their own hands and mete out swift 
justice. A call for a mass meeting was inserted in the morning papers, to which was 
attached the significant words: " Come prepared for action" 

By ten o'clock, on the morning of the 14th of April, thousands of citizens had 
gathered around the Clay statue, grim, resolute, and, as requested, "prepared for 
action." They were addressed in impassioned words by W. S. Parkerson and John C. 
Wickliffe, both prominent lawyers and well known members of the community. The 
summary of their appeals was: "The law has failed; the time for us to act has come." 
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Under the leadership of the speakers, the crowd marched to the Parish Prison, 
where another dense swarm of people had gathered. The keys were demanded of 
Captain Davis. He refused, as he was bound to do by his oath of office. Then the 
door was broken in and sixty armed men entered. 

The ordinary prisoners had been locked in their cells, but the Italians were allowed 
to hide themselves wherever 
they could. Several were not 
discovered. Of those found, 
only the boy Marchesi was 
spared. Nine, including five 
of those awaiting trial, were 
riddled with bullets. Politz 
and Bagnetto were hanged out- 
side the jail, in full view of the 
crowd. Politz was quite young 
and had gone insane during the 
trial. He made such a fierce 
resistance that he was pulled 
up four times before life left 
his wretched body. 

The killing of several of 
the victims was unjustifiable. 
Five of the eleven had not 
been brought to trial. Four 
were alleged subjects of King 
Humbert. It was not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that 
Italy took official action in the 
matter. Through her minister, 
Baron Fava, she sent a vehe- 
ment protest, and, in so doing, 
was supported by the Italian 
residents throughout the 
United States, who held mass meetings in 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, and other cities. The 
day after the tragedy, Secretary Blaine in a letter 
to Governor Nicholls of Louisiana which expressed the 
deep regret of the United States Government, called upon 
him to co-operate in the prevention of further violence, and 

in bringing the offenders of the law to prompt justice. The Governor replied that 
there was no cause to fear further trouble, that the facts had been reported to the 
district court, and that the whole subject was under investigation by the grand jury. 
A copy of this reply was sent to Baron Fava, but the Italian Government was dissatis- 
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fied. They demanded first, official assurance that justice would be meted out to the 
guilty; and second, the recognition in principle, that an indemnity was due to the 
families of the victims. 

You will understand that the United States Government could not accede to this 
demand, for it was prevented by the Constitution itself. The crime was against the 
laws of Louisiana and that State alone had the power to deal with the offenders. 

Upon this being explained to the Italian Government, it ordered Baron Fava 
home. The minister announced his recall at the State Department on the 31st of 
March, turning over the legation to the Marquis Imperiali, Charg6 d' Affaires, who was 
instructed to conduct only routine and current business. 

This course was hasty on the part of the Italian Government, which should have 
awaited the action of the Louisiana authorities. That Italy speedily saw her mistake 
was proven by the fact that while Baron Fava was presenting his papers of recall at the 
State Department, a cable dispatch was awaiting him at the Italian Legation, instruct- 
ing him to delay his action. The sober second thought of the Italian Government was 
largely due to the representations of United States Minister Porter, at Rome. 

On the 2d of April, a dispatch arrived, materially modifying the demand of the 
Italian Government, which asked for a pledge that the regular judicial proceedings 
should be promptly instituted. Secretary Blaine's reply was able, dignified, and cour- 
teous, and clearly gave him the advantage in the controversy. Regarding the liability 
of the United States for indemnity, he explained that this could be only on condition 
that it was shown the victims were subjects of King Humbert; that they were residing 
in New Orleans in violation of no immigration laws; that they were law-abiding citizens; 
and that the city police authorities had either connived at the work of the mob, or had 
failed to take any steps to preserve the peace, or afterward to bring the guilty to trial. 

Meanwhile, the investigation in New Orleans dragged along. Six weeks after the 
inquiry began, the Grand Jury brought an indictment against Detective Dominick C. 
O'Malley and five others for attempting to bribe talesmen and thus to pack the jury 
in the trial, without which the tragic occurrences of March 14th never would have 
occurred. As for the parties concerned in the lynching, the jurors seemed to think 
about nearly everyone in New Orleans was involved. The philosophy of their action 
was summarized in the following extract from their report : 

"Law is truly regarded as the embodiment of the wisdom of all ages, and its just 
execution the safeguard of society by the punishment of transgressors; its just execu- 
tion expresses the will of the people in condemnation of crime; but, where this lofty 
principle is contemned by the practice of assassination for revenge or spite, and con- 
cealment under the most binding oaths renders powerless the efforts of the law to reach 
the chief actors and to secure witnesses, it becomes the duty of the people in the exer- 
cise of their sovereign rights to issue their decree of condemnation. That verdict has 
been rendered. The power of the Mafia is broken. It must be destroyed as an ele- 
ment of danger, a creation of leprous growth in this commuity." 

It was found that eight of the eleven Italians killed were American citizens. 
Another had renounced his allegiance to King Humbert by "declaring his intention." 
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Evidence was brought forward that the remaining two, though Italian subjects, belonged 
to the criminal class and were in this country in defiance of our immigration laws, and 
were, therefore, not entitled even to the guarantee of protection accorded to Italians 
generally. 

Although the Italian Government was naturally displeased with the result of the 
investigation, a better state of feeling prevailed, as it came more fully to understand 
the situation. The United States Government met their advances more than halfway. 
Finally our authorities decided to pay to the families of the victims of the tragedy of 
March 14th, the sum of $20,000, on the express understanding that such payment on 
the part of the United States should not be taken as an acknowledgment of Federal 
liability for the failure of the Louisiana authorities to protect the lives of Italian sub- 
jects, but merely as an evidence of American good-will toward Italy, and of a desire to 
see restored the friendly diplomatic intercourse which had always been maintained up 
to the time of the deplorable incident at the Parish Prison. 

This offer was gracefully accepted by Italy, and the former cordial relations 
between the two countries was fully re-established. Baron Fava returned to Washing- 
ton and Minister Porter to Rome; complimentary notes were exchanged, and, in 
accordance with a rule of human nature, there is cause to suspect that the governments 
of Italy and the United States now esteem each other more than ever before. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON, 1 889- 1 893.— CONTINUED. 

SEVERAL causes united to make Chili feel resentful toward the United States. 
When engaged in a successful revolution against the government of Balmaceda, 
Bolivia was the only nation which recognized the belligerent rights of the Junta. 

Other nations maintained a strict neutrality, despite the efforts of their agents and in 
the face of the substantial claims of the insurgents. Furthermore, our minister, Patrick 
Egan, was accused of favoring the Balmacedists and of giving them shelter at the 
Legation at Santiago. By the end of September, 1891, the Legation was in virtual 
state of siege, free ingress and egress being denied to parties desiring to visit the Minis- 
ter. Several persons, including United States citizens, were arbitrarily arrested. 

The state of affairs became so serious that the United States ship San Francisco, 
which had sailed northward, was ordered to return to Valparaiso, to reinforce the Balti- 
more, the only United States man-of-war left in Chilian waters. This caused the Chilian 
authorities to recede from the position they had taken, and free communication with 
the Legation was restored. 

Another cause of resentment toward the United States was the alleged action of 
Admiral Brown, on the occasion of the landing of the Congressional force at Quinteros 
Bay. He was charged with having acted as a Balmacedist spy in warning the officers 
of the Dictator that the landing had taken place. Admiral Brown indignantly denied 
the charge. The landing was not a secret action. It was well known by the authori- 
ties at Valparaiso several hours before the San Francisco, with Admiral Brown on board, 
sailed up to Quinteros Bay ; but the fact that the public learned of it just after the 
return of the San Francisco to Valparaiso, caused the circulation of the report that the 
American admiral had violated the obligations of a neutral by informing Admiral Viel, 
Intendente of Valparaiso, of the landing, and by giving him full details as to the 
strength of the Congressional forces. 

Still another irritating cause was the action of the Americans in regard to the cut- 
ting of the Central and South American Company's cable at Iquique. This, however, 
was not done by the Baltimore, as alleged, but by the Relay, a vessel belonging to the 
company. The Baltimore stood by to prevent any interference by the Congressional 
cruisers. The cable company is an American corporation and the incident took place 
beyond the three-mile limit from shore, and was justified by the refusal of the insur- 
gents to grant the company its rights. The Congressional forces had no grounds to 
interfere and Admiral Brown acted under orders from his Department. 

On the 1 6th of October, 1891, some forty men of the Baltimore obtained leave to 
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go ashore at Valparaiso. They were dressed in uniform but unarmed. One of them 
became involved in a quarrel with a Chilian, and quickly the whole party were set upon 
by a mob and compelled to fight for their lives against a much larger force of armed 
men. Charles W. Riggin, boatswain's mate of the Baltimore was killed outright, and 
William Turnbull, a sailor, so seriously wounded that he afterward died. Another 
sailor received eighteen stab wounds. Thirty-five of the Americans were afterward 
arrested and roughly treated on their way to prison, but they were set free^as no crim- 
inal charge had been brought against them. 

Captain W. S. Schley, of the Baltimore, was immediately ordered to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the origin and incidents of the tragedy, and to communicate with 




THE ATTACK ON THE "BALTIMORE'S" SAILORS. 

the United States Government at Washington and the Minister at Santiago. The 
result of this inquiry showed that Riggin was assaulted while riding in a street car, that 
he was dragged out and killed by a pistol shot ; that the assaults on the others were 
most brutal and savage; that the police used unnecessary violence in arresting the 
men; that in the opinion of the surgeons of the Baltimore, some of the injuries inflicted 
were bayonet wounds, proving the participation of the police in the assault ; and that 
the Americans were unarmed, sober, and well behaved. One palliating feature of the 
affray was noted by Captain Schley — some of the sailors of the Chilian fleet and a num- 
ber of the police tried to protect the sailors. 

You will observe the distinction between this tragedy and that at New Orleans, 
where the victims were citizens and were lynched for atrocious crimes. They had vio- 
lated our own laws. At Valparaiso, the cause of the outrage was a deep-seated hostil- 
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ity against our Government. In other words, it was an attack upon our flag, and 
naturally roused indignation throughout the United States. 

Acting under instruction from Washington, Minister Egan, October 26th, called 
the attention of the Chilian authorities to the report of Captain Schley; asked whether 
there were any qualifying facts in the possession of the Government, or any explanation 
to be offered of the affair ; and gave notice that if the facts were found as reported, the 
United States would expect full and prompt reparation for injuries. Two days later, 
the Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs replied that no cognizance could be taken of the 
investigation by the officers of the Baltimore ; that the incident was under investiga- 
tion by the proper authorities in Chili, who alone had jurisdiction and authority to 
judge and punish the guilty; that, as judicial investigation under Chilian law was 
secret, the time had not arrived at which any announcement of the result of the in- 
vestigation could be communicated ; and that the demands of the United States could 
not be accepted. 

President Harrison characterized the general tone of this reply, in his message to 
Congress, as "offensive." In accordance with the usual course of the United States of 
non-interference with the judicial methods of other nations, she refrained from action 
until such time as the results were officially announced. 

The judicial inquiry in Chili ended January 8, 1892. It had been instituted Octo- 
ber 17th, before the regular Criminal Court in Valparaiso, presided over by Judge 
Henry Foster. Instead of the expected explanation or apology, the message to the 
United States simply recapitulated the findings of the Chilian court, one feature of 
which was a request, on the part of the Chilian district attorney, for the imprisonment 
for various terms, of four men, who had been indicted for guilty part in the assault. 
The district attorney stated that it was impossible to learn with certainty the origin of 
the trouble on October 16th, and, pointing out the conflicting nature of the testimony 
given by the two members of the crew of the Baltimore who were examined in Val- 
paraiso and by numerous Chilian witneses, he drew up these conclusions: 

1. The incident originated in a brawl between intoxicated sailors of both nations. 
The riot grew in proportions, on account of the special ward in which it occurred, full 
of houses of bad reputation and saloons. 

2. The policemen from the first moment did all they were expected to do to sup- 
press the riot. The correct course of the police had been acknowledged by every one 
of the witnesses and of the American sailors, except two. 

3. Only one isolated shot was fired. It was from a revolver. The police are 
armed with carbines. 

This report, so at variance with that made by our own officers, irritated our 
country and talk of war was heard in many quarters. President Harrison, unanimously 
supported by his cabinet, decided that the time had come for firm, resolute, and decided 
action. Such a course was made imperative by the statement of Senor Manuel Matta 
in the Chilian Senate that the American Minister and Consul at Valparaiso had con- 
cealed testimony which might have cleared up the matter. He also addressed a circu- 
lar to the Chilian Legations in the United States, making charges of falsehood against 
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the American Minister and the American naval officers in their reports to Washington, 
and used insulting language toward Secretary Tracy and the President of the United 
States. 

On January 21st, the ultimatum of the United States was served by Secretary 
Blaine on the Chilian Government, through its representative in Washington, Seftor 
Pedro Montt, and on the same day, Minister Egan was cabled full information of the 
status of affairs. 

This ultimatum contained three specific demands : 

1. That an apology should be given for the murderous assault upon the sailors of 
the Baltimore in the streets of Valparaiso. 

2. That an indemnity should be given to the sailors who had been injured, and to 
the families of those who had been killed by the mob. 

3. That the insulting circular of Minister Matta should be absolutely withdrawn. 
Up to noon, January 25, no return had been received to this ultimatum, delivered 

four days before, whereupon President Harrison sent to Congress the whole volume of 
official correspondence relating to the subject-matter of dispute. Congress was in full 
accord with the firm policy of the administration, and in both the House and Senate it 
was read and immediately referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

At the time, however, when the President's message was submitted to Congress a 
note of explanation and apology to the ultimatum had been sent northward, but had 
not been received by the President. It arrived on the 27th, and proving satisfactory to 
the United States, brought the long dispute to a termination. 

The reply contained a complete apology for the Baltimore incident, and granted 
unconditionally all that was demanded, the Santiago authorities offering to leave to the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court the question of reparation for the acts 
of the mob at Valparaiso. The offensive Matta circular and the demand for Minister 
Egan's recall were withdrawn with proper expressions of regret, and with the declara- 
tion that Chili desired to maintain none but the most friendly relation with the United 
States. Thus was dissipated the war cloud which for a time was threatening. 

One result of the dispute with Italy and Chili was to arouse the United States to 
the poor condition of her defenses, and to prove the necessity that not merely for her 
own safety and dignity, but for the sake of order and universal peace, her seaports and 
coasts should be put in the best possible state of defense. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF HARRISON AND MORTON, 1 889- 1 893.— CONTINUED. 

IT is always instructive and interesting to follow the debate on any question, when 
those who take part are the most competent to do so. Upon no subject was this 
more marked than in the dispute between Great Britain and the United States known 
as the Bering Sea Controversy. 

It was simply a question of jurisdiction, as to whether or not we had the right to 
police that body of water at any point more than three miles distant from shore — the 
limit which is accepted as marking the jurisdiction of all nations over the sea. 

In the year 1725, Captain Vitus Bering (generally spelled Behring) a Danish navi- 
gator for Peter the Great, discovered the coasts and the sea named for Bering. In 1799, 
Emperor Paul of Russia declared his country's supremacy over all the North American 
coast to the 55th degree of latitude. In 1821, Emperor Alexander tried to stretch this 
sovereignty four degrees further south. The United States protested against Russia's 
right to the sea, but by treaty of 1825, left her supreme in those waters. 

You remember that we purchased Russian America from Russia in 1867, since 
which time it has been known as Alaska. The value of the seals taken there since then 
has .paid our Government a great deal more in the way of rentals than its cost, besides 
bringing many millions of dollars to those engaged in the seal trade. 

The immense value of the seals led a number of ship owners, a few years ago, in 
British Columbia to intercept the large herds of seal on their way to their breeding 
grounds. The poaching field lies between the Pribilof Islands and the Aleutian chain. 
Russia's portion, toward Siberia, they did not dare invade. 

In one season, the Canadian poachers secured 20,000 skins and carried on the work 
of destruction so relentlessly that they threatened to destroy the industry altogether. 
Some of the poaching vessels were seized and correspondence followed between Secre- 
tary Blaine and Lord Salisbury, the British Prime Minister. The latter would not 
admit our right to police those waters, nor the right to enforce a close season, pending 
negotiations, and declared that arbitration over the seizure of Canadian vessels was 
first necessary. Meanwhile, the depredations continued, while Salisbury temporized 
until President Harrison considered the advisability of sending armed vessels to protect 
our right in the northwestern waters. 

Lord Salisbury, in his dispatch of August 2d, 1 890, stated that the British Govern- 
ment had always claimed the freedom of navigation and fishing in Bering Sea and had 
never acknowledged Russia's right to a jurisdiction beyond a three-mile limit. 
Mr. Blaine, on the other hand, contended that Russia claimed the right to a broader 
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jurisdiction in those waters; exercised the right and transferred it to the United States, 
and that further such right was conceded by England. 

Mr. Blaine admitted that the true construction of the Russo-American and Anglo- 
Russian treaties of 1824 and 1825 hinged upon the single point, which is the meaning 
of the phrase, "Pacific Ocean," as it occurs in the treaties mentioned. Great Britain 
contends that the phrase includes the Bering Sea; the United States that Bering Sea is 
neither mentioned nor referred to by the words. 

Another phrase, "northwest coast of America," is often used and claimed by Great 
Britain to mean the coast stretching to Bering Straits, while Mr. Blaine brought for- 




CHASING A SEAL POACHER. 



ward evidence to show that the "coast" in dispute had been widely accepted as extend- 
ing only to the Alaskan peninsula on the 60th parallel. At the time of the treaties the 
name "Bering Sea" was recognized in some quarters, and long before other names had 
been applied, such as "Sea of Kamschatka." These facts Mr. Blaine adduced as proof 
that the waters were not regarded as a part of the Pacific Ocean. In support of his 
position, he submitted a list of 105 maps, published previous to 1825, on every one of 
which Bering Sea had a separate name from the Pacific Ocean. Further, for more than 
sixty years previous to 1867, the Russian-American Company had held an enormously 
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profitable monopoly of the rights in Bering Sea, and without protest from Great 
Britain, none of whose vessels, trading along the northwest coast of America, had 
ever attempted to disturb the fur fisheries of Bering Sea. When we purchased 
Russian America, all these rights were acquired by us, which were now being invaded 
by England. 

The respective limits of Russian, British, and American influence had not been 
fixed by convention previous to 1824. The promulgation of the "Monroe Doctrine,'* 
in 1823, made necessary a definite understanding, and in none of the decisions reached 
was there any intimation that territory north of the 60th parallel was affected. Pre- 
vious to that time, no vessels by trading in the Bering Sea had brought up the question 
of Russia's exclusive jurisdiction therein. The diary of Secretary John Quincy Adams 
showed that at the time of exchanging ratifications of the treaty of 1824 the Russian 
minister submitted a note to the United States Government, to remove the possibility 
of uncertainty as to the unquestioned exclusive rights of Russia in Bering Sea. This 
claim of Russia, explicitly put forth and concurred in by the United States, excepted 
the Aleutian Islands and the coasts of Siberia and the Russian possessions from the 
liberty of hunting, fishing, and commerce that had been temporarily stipulated in favor 
of the United States citizens. 

The Anglo-Russian treaty, concluded nearly a year afterward, was worded with 
extreme care and contained articles framed for the purpose of averting the possible 
misunderstanding that the note referred to in the case of the United States treaty. 

These two treaties were necessarily a contravention of the Russian Imperial Ukase 
of 1821, which claimed jurisdiction down to the 51st parallel. Mr. Blaine held that the 
ukase was left in full force over Bering Sea. Lord Salisbury, however, had said that 
the convention of 1825 was regarded on both sides as a renunciation, on the part of 
Russia, of that claim in its entirety ; and that, though Bering Straits were known and 
provided for, the so-called Bering Sea was regarded as a part of the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Blaine showed by the strongest arguments that the dispute did not involve 
Bering Sea, only the northwest coast to 60 degrees, and it concerned only the points 
adjusted by the establishment of the line of 54 degrees 40 minutes, the same line which 
divides to-day Alaska and British Columbia. 

To Lord Salisbury's contention that international law recognizes a nation's jurisdic- 
tion over the sea to be confined to a three-mile limit, Mr. Blaine replied that when 
Great Britain confined Napoleon on St. Helena, she prohibited, during Napoleon's life- 
time, the ships of any nationality from hovering within eight leagues of the island ; and 
to-day she taxes vessels engaged in pearl fishing in the open seas around Ceylon, main- 
taining control over an ocean tract 600 miles wide. 

The Canadian Minister of Justice was quoted as saying that England exercises 
jurisdiction in the Ceylon waters simply to prohibit injurious operations by British 
subjects and does not attempt to exclude foreigners or to restrict their operations. As 
to St. Helena, that was a measure of war taken in concert with the great allied powers, 
which alone were interested. At that time, 1816, all maritime powers were accustomed 
to assert a far greater sovereignty over the seas surrounding their possessions than now, 
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and the pretension of any European power at that time was not to be cited at the 
present day as defining the bound of international law regarding marine jurisdiction. 

The United States, Mr. Blaine said, would accept a twenty-league limit around her 
islands in the Bering Sea, from May 15th to October 15th in each year, such a limit 
being a protection of the seal industries. She claimed the right to protect the herd of 
fur seal which inhabits the Pribilof Islands against persons who, during its passage at 
the gestation period, intercept and attack it. Unless this was done, the fisheries would 
soon be utterly destroyed. The dispatch of Mr. Blaine ended with an invitation to 
submit to arbitration the real questions at issue, which he believed to be the following: 

1. What exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea did Russia exercise prior to the ces- 
sion of Alaska? 

2. How far were these claims as to the seal fisheries recognized by Great Britain? 

3. Was what is known as Bering Sea included in the phrase, "Pacific Ocean," in the 
treaty of 1825 betwen Great Britain and Russia; and what rights, if any, were given to 
Great Britain by the said treaty? 

4. Did not all the Russian rights in the fisheries east of the water boundary, by the 
treaty of March 30, 1867, pass to the United States? 

5. What are now the rights of the United States outside the ordinary territorial 
limits, and whether such rights grow out of any cession by Russia, or out of ownership 
of the breeding islands, or habits of the seals? 

6. How far outside of the ordinary limits should the United States have exclusive 
jurisdiction to protect seal for the time living on United States islands, and feeding 
therefrom; and whether a close season is necessary; and, if so, when? 

Mr. Blaine explicitly denies that the United States has ever claimed or desired 
that Bering Sea should be pronounced a mare clausum ; on the contrary, she has 
expressly disavowed it ; but, at the same time, she claims authority to hold a small 
section of the waters for prdtection of the seal. 

Lord Salisbury said in reply that it was not only impossible to -show any instance 
where, since 1821, the British Government admitted the exclusive Russian claim, but 
that it could be shown to have categorically denied it on more than one occasion. He 
quoted authorities sustaining his position. 

As to the phrase "Pacific Ocean," Lord Salisbury contended that in common par- 

lance it then and now included Bering Sea. The long list of maps adduced by 

Mr. Blaine on which Bering Sea had a designation distinct, from that of "Pacific 

Ocean," showed little, for in the same way it could be proved that the Bay of Biscay 

was no part of the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Lyons no part of the Mediterranean 

Sea. Some thirty odd references were appended, from 1795 downward, showing that 

in common parlance the phrase, "Pacific Ocean," includes the whole sea from Bering 

Straits to the Antarctic Circle. The conclusion, therefore, was that the treaty of 1825 

did secure to Great Britain the freedom of navigation and fishing in the Bering Sea, 

that Russia never acquired exclusive rights outside of territorial waters and could not 

transfer to the United States what she herself never possessed. 

The correspondence between the two governments on this question was long con- 
186 
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tinued and very voluminous. Numerous points of difference arose, and at times there 
was considerable irritation. The United States was anxious to protect the seals during 
the breeding season, which was approaching, and when they suffered such wholesale 
destruction. The refusal of England to consent to what was called a renewal of the 
modus vivendi, which would insure a close season for the seals, led to talk of retalia- 
tion. Matters at one time assumed a critical shape, but on March 26th, a reply came 
from Lord Salisbury, in which the British Prime Minister pointed out, that, as the 
owners of British ships sailing for Bering Sea had been notified of their liability of 




WHOLESALE DESTRUCTION OF SEALS. 



interruption, the question of time was not urgent. He concurred with President Har- 
rison that when the treaty had been ratified there would arise a new state of things; 
and intimated that he would then agree to a modus vivendi similar to that of the pre- 
ceding year, on condition that the nation which lost in the arbitration should pay to 
the other the damages assessed by the arbitrators as resulting from the prohibition. 
The alternative offer was also made, to prohibit sealing by vessels unless they could 
produce a certificate that they had given security for such damages as the arbitrators 
might assess in case of a decision adverse to Great Britain. On the question of 
damages in the past, Lord Salisbury consented to reference to arbitration only on 
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condition that no act previous to 1885 should be considered and only those of the 
respective governments. 

This reply was satisfactory and the Senate unanimously ratified the treaty, making 
only two minor amendments which had received the sanction of Lord Salisbury in 
advance. The treaty, in summary, provides as follows: 

The preamble, after expressing the desire of the two governments for an amicable 
settlement, states that the arbitration is to cover the questions of the jurisdictional 
rights of the United States in Bering Sea, of the preservation of the fur seal in the sea, 
and of the rights of the citizens or subjects of either country as to the taking of seals. 
The separate articles provide as follows : 

I. The tribunal of arbitration shall be composed of seven members — two to be 
named by the President of the United States, and two by Her Britannic Majesty (one 
presumably from Canada), one by the President of the French Republic, and one each 
by the King of Italy and the King of Sweden, all to be jurists of distinguished reputa- 
tion in their respective countries; and the last three to be appointed within two 
months after the request, otherwise in such manner as the high contracting parties shall 
agree upon. 

II., III., IV., and V. These articles provide that the arbitrators shall meet at 
Paris within six months and twenty days, or at most eight months and twenty days, 
after ratifications had been exchanged; that a majority vote of the seven judges shall 
decide in. all questions; that the main case of each side shall be handed in within three 
months after the exchange of ratifications, and the counter-case three months later, 
with a further allowance of sixty days, if demanded ; that all evidence and all docu- 
ments must be served by each party on the other; and that the final arguments must 
be submitted within one month after the counter-cases are in. 

VI. This article states the points to be arbitrated, as follows: 

1. What exclusive jurisdiction in the sea known as the Bering Sea, and what 
exclusive rights in the seal fisheries therein, did Russia assert and exercise prior and up 
to the time of the cession of Alaska to the United States? 

2. How far were these claims of jurisdiction as to the seal fisheries recognized and 
conceded by Great Britain? 

3. Was the body of water now known as the Bering Sea included in the phrase 
"Pacific Ocean** as used in the Treaty of 1825 between Great Britain and Russia; and 
what rights, if any, in Bering Sea were held and exclusively exercised by Russia after 
said treaty? 

4. Did not all the rights of Russia as to jurisdiction and as to the seal fisheries in 
Bering Sea east of the water boundary, in the treaty between the United States and 
Russia of the 30th of March, 1867, pass unimpaired to the United States under that 
treaty? 

5. Has the United States any right, and if so what right, of protection of property 
in the fur seals frequenting the islands of the United States in Bering Sea, when such 
seals are found outside the ordinary three-mile limit? 

VII. If these questions be so answered as to render Great Britain's concurrence 
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necessary to the establishment of regulations for the preservation of the seal, the 
judges are to ordain the regulations, and both parties are to abide by them and to 
co-operate to give them effect. 

VIII. The arbitrators may be asked to decide on questions of fact in claims for 
injuries received through suspension of sealing operations, the question of liability to 
be the subject of further negotiations. 

IX. This article recites the agreement to appoint a Joint Commission (the work of 
which is already completed), and shows that the reports of the Commissioners are not 
to be made public until after they have been submitted to the arbitrators. 

X. and XII. These provide for the respective payment, by the two Governments, 
of all their expenses. 

XI. The decision of the tribunal shall, if possible, be made within three months 
(changed to four months by subsequent amendment) from the close of argument on 
both sides. 

XIII. A record of proceedings shall be kept, and necessary officers appointed. 

XIV. The decision of the tribunal shall be considered a full and final settlement of 
all the questions referred. 

XV. This article (the last) provides for the ratification of the treaty by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and by the Queen, and for the 
exchange of ratifications at* Washington or London within six months from its date, or 
earlier if possible. 

The arbitrators met in Paris in 1893, and the United States was represented by able 
counsel. The claim of exclusive jurisdiction in Bering Sea, being found very weak, was 
not strongly presented, the chief question argued being the right of property in the seals 
and the right of protecting them beyond the three-mile limit. It was decided that 
Russia never exercised and that Great Britain never recognized jurisdiction beyond this 
limit, and that the United States had no right of property in the protection of seals 
found on islands of the United States outside of the three-mile limit. The tribunal 
drew up regulations limiting the seal fishery, which are to remain in force until changed 
by mutual agreement. A zone of 60 miles was fixed about the Pribilof Island, where 
seals are never to be molested, and nowhere in Bering Sea is sealing permitted from 
May 1 to July 31. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

SECOND ADMINISTRATION OF CLEVELAND.— 1 893- 1 897. 

G ROVER CLEVELAND is the only President re-elected to office after having 
retired for a term. The Democratic National Convention sat in Chicago from 
June 21 to June 23, 1892, and nominated Mr. Cleveland on the first ballot, which was 
as follows: Whole number of votes cast, 909^ ; necessary to a choice, 607 ; votes for 
Cleveland, 617^; D. B. Hill, 114; Boies, 103; Gorman, 36^; Stevenson, i6j£ ; Car- 
lisle, 14; Adlai E. Stevenson received a much larger number of votes than any of his 
opponents for Vice-President and was nominated by acclamation. 

The Republican National Convention had already been in session at Minneapolis 
from June 7 to June 11, where the number of delegates present was 904^, the number 
necessary for a choice being 453. Mr. Harrison received 535^ votes on the first ballot; 
Blaine, 182^; McKinley, 182; Reed, 4; Lincoln, 1. 

Although these two parties were the leading ones in the campaign that followed, 
there were other tickets in the field. The Prohibition Party National Convention, meet- 
ing in Cincinnati from June 29 to July 1, nominated John Bidwell of California for 
President and James B. Granfil of Texas for Vice-President. The National Convention 
of the People's Party, sitting in Omaha from July 4 to July 5, nominated James B. 
Weaver of Iowa for President and James G. Field of Virginia for Vice-President. At a 
meeting of the Socialist Labor Party, held on August 28, in New York, Simon Wing 
of Massachusetts was nominated for President and C. H. Matchett of New York for 
Vice-President. 

The struggle in the following November resulted in a sweeping Democratic victory, 
which gave that party not only the presidency, but the control of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. Mr. Cleveland's plurality over Mr. Harrison was 131, with a plural- 
ity of 108 over all, and is the largest received by any Presidential candidate in the Elec- 
toral College since 1872. 

Now, you will naturally wish to know the causes of this great change in the political 
sentiment of our country. There were a number of reasons. One was the general 
desire for a more moderate tariff policy. By this I mean that a good many people 
thought the government gave too much protection to our manufacturers, who grew rich 
while the laborers received only slight advantage from such protection. The cry was 
heard in different quarters that the high tariff was meant for the benefit of the wealthy 
people, and that the poorer persons suffered therefrom. 

Now, you understand that our government obtains the money for paying its 
expenses through the various forms of tariff. The dissatisfied ones demanded that the 
tariff should be " for revenue only." That is, it should be so fixed that enough money 
would be secured to pay the cost of government, while at the same time a moderate 
degree of protection would be given to the manufacturers. 
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Other causes that helped to bring about the overthrow of the Republicans were the 
dislike and fear of Federal interference in elections ; a widespread wish for free silver, 
for the repeal of the tax on State bank issues of money, and finally the general longing 
for a change which is a trait that is peculiarly American. 

On March 4, 1893, on one of the worst days of the most blustery of months, Grover 
Cleveland was inaugurated President of the United States for the second time. He 
selected the following Cabinet : Secretary of State, Walter Q. Gresham of Illinois 
(succeeded by Richard Olney of Massachusetts) ; Secretary of the Treasury, John G. 
Carlisle of Kentucky ; Secretary of War, Daniel S. Lamont of New York ; Attorney- 




THE WORLD'S FAIR, CHICAGO, SHOWING THE STATUE OF REPUBLIC. 

General, Richard Olney of Massachusetts (succeeded by Judson Hermon of Ohio); 
Postmaster-General, Wilson S. Bissell of New York (succeeded by William L. Wilson 
of West Virginia) ; Secretary of the Navy, Hilary A. Herbert of Alabama ; Secretary 
of the Interior, Hoke Smith of Georgia (succeeded by David B. Francis of Missouri) ; 
Secretary of Agriculture, J. Sterling Morton of Nebraska. 

In one respect the second administration of President Cleveland was uneventful, but 
it was marked by the grandest celebration in our history as a nation. He was elevated 
•to his high office almost exactly four hundred years after the discovery of our country 
by Christopher Columbus. You may be sure that none of us lost sight of the fact. 
A number of years before the time people had begun talking about it, and all agreed 
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that it was our privilege and duty to do honor to the memory of the illustrious navi- 
gator and discoverer, and show the world what we can do when we set our energies 
toward celebrating so interesting an event. 

As you may suppose, there was much strife among the leading cities as to which 
should have the honor of holding the formal celebration. The wonderful city Chicago 
has a way of getting almost every- 
thing it wants, and it wanted that 
honor. On the 24th of February, 
1890, Congress named Chicago as 
the favored place, and on the 2d of 
July following the site was selected. 
It included nearly seven hundred 
acres, with Lake Michigan extending 
along the entire front of two and a 
half miles. The section fixed upon 
was that known as Jackson Park and 
the Midway Plaisance. 

We had long been such a grand 
nation that when we set our hands 
to anything of that kind it was sure 
to attract notice all over the world. 
Here is a list of governments which 
made liberal appropriations for ex- 
hibits: Argentine Republic, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Danish West 
Indies, Ecuador, France, Germany, 

Great Britain, Barbadoes, British Guiana, British Honduras, Canada, Cape Colony, 
Ceylon, India, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Trinidad, Greece, Guatemala, Hawaii, Honduras, Haiti, Japan, Liberia, Mexico, 
Morocco, Netherlands, Dutch Guiana, Dutch West Indies, Nicaragua, Norway, Orange 
Free State, Paraguay, Peru, Russia, Salvador, San Domingo, Spain, Cuba, Sweden, 
Uruguay. 

Of course every State in the Union was happy to take part. Their total appropria- 
tion amounted to nearly three-fourths of a million of dollars, and the preparations were 
on so gigantic a scale that it was impossible to complete them in time to hold the cele- 
bration on the four-hundredth anniversary, so it was put off until the following year. 

I am sure that most of you paid a visit to Chicago in the summer of 1893, and the 
sights upon which you feasted your eyes will never be forgotten. It was a treat indeed 
worth traveling round the world to see, and thousands of the visitors came from the 
furthest corners of the earth, and felt themselves well repaid for doing so. The. 
number of States in the Union at that time was forty-four; and all, with the exception 
of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Ten- 
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nessee, and Wyoming, and four of the Territories, erected handsome buildings on the 
grounds in which to display their rich historic treasures and to receive the citizens and 
guests of the respective States. 

It would take ten times the space I have at command to give any account of the 
wonderful exhibition, and I am sure you do not need anything of that sort to refresh 

your memories. The grounds and 
buildings were formally dedicated 
October 21, 1892, by Levi P. Mor- 
ton, Vice-President of the United 
States ; the Exposition opened May 
1, 1893, and closed October 30, fol- 
lowing. During that period the 
total number of paid admissions 
was 22,000,000, and the receipts 
exceeded the expenses by some 
$2,000,000. It was thought no man 
would for ages look upon anything 
that can compare in grandeur and 
magnificence with the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, but it was far 
surpassed in extent and interest by the St. Louis Exposition of 1904, of which you will 
hear later. 

For years the attention of Americans had turned with increasing interest to the 
twelve islands lying in the Pacific to the southwest of California formerly known as the 
Sandwich Islands, but latterly as Hawaii. In the early years of the nineteenth century 
a number of missionaries vi sit e d the- rshrmfe, being drawn thither by the inviting nature 
of the work. While these laborers in their Master's vineyard were excellent men who 
did good service for humanity, yet many of their sons, as you and I have often noticed 
in similar cases, were the opposite. The " earth hunger " which they developed was fright- 
ful. They seized upon the best portions of the productive region, hustled the simple- 
hearted natives aside, and, securing possession of the government, conducted affairs with 
a high hand. They were kind enough to allow the royal family to remain at the head 
of affairs, but it was an empty honor, for really very little power was left in their hands, 
and about all they could do was to sit still and look with wonder and indignation at the 
sad turn of events around them. 

A reciprocity treaty made with our country in 1875 g ave a tremendous boom to the 
sugar industry, which until that time had been in the hands of foreigners. Further treaty 
rights were confirmed in 1891, and the valuable islands became so desirable that more than 
one nation cast longing eyes upon them. David Kalakaua, through the aid of America 
and England, became King of Hawaii in 1874. He was a gross man, addicted to 
.gambling and drunkenness, and he soured more and more as he saw his country drift- 
ing into the hands of outsiders, and did all he could to increase the resentment of his 
countrymen. The progressive people, however, were the most numerous, and in ,1887 
'diey compelled Kalakaua to sign a new constitution, which took away about everything 
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that was left of his powers. The right of voting was given to all the white citizens, and 
Pearl Harbor, in Oahu, was ceded to the United States, which thereby secured one of 
the finest naval stations in the Pacific. 

Kalakaua died in San Francisco in 1891, and his sister Liliuokalani thereby became 
Queen. She closely resembled in character her brother, being coarse, brutal, and filled 
with revengeful feelings toward those who had stolen her country from her. She began 
ait once to plot for overturning the invaders, and was shrewd, enough to wait until a 
favorable time came for her to act. This was in January, 1893, when a violent split 
broke the leading political party apart. She called the legislature together, and urged 
that body to adopt a new constitution, which took away the franchise from foreigners 
and restored to the crown the many privileges that had been taken from it. Indeed, 
she showed such 
hatred of the whites 
that many of her own 
people were fright- 
ened, and, .fearing a 
general riot and mas- 
sacre would follow, 
persuaded her to 
moderate her de 
mands and to de- 
clare that all changes 
in the law should be 
in accord with the 
old constitution. 

The Queen as- 
sented so grudgingly 
to this demand that 
the fears of massa- 
cre were not allayed. 

The American residents appealed to the United States man-of-war Boston, lying 
in the harbor of Honolulu, for protection, and the commander promptly landed a 
party of marines, at the same time assuring those who protested that no violation of the 
law was intended. The action of the commander, however, so inspirited the citizens 
and residents of the islands that they organized, declared the monarchy ended, and 
formed a provisional government until terms of union with the United States should be 
agreed upon. Still more decisive action followed, when, on February 1, the Hawaiian 
government formally placed itself under the protection of the United States, and the 
American flag was hoisted over the government building. 

You will note that all this took place while President Harrison was at the head of 

our government. Personally he was strongly in favor of the annexation of Hawaii; but,. 

in authorizing the landing of a force strong enough to protect our citizens, he refused to 

allow the protectorate. In a short time, however, a treaty was formed which suited 
187 
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him, for it provided that the government of the islands should rest in a commissioner of 
the United States, who had power to veto any of the acts of the local government. 
The United States agreed to assume the public debt of Hawaii, to pension Liliuokalani 
at the rate of $20,000 a year, and to give her daughter, her heir, the sum of $150,000 as 
a sort of quit-claim to the throne. President Harrison was so anxious to secure the 
ratification of this treaty that he expressed his fear to the Senate, when he submitted 
the proposal, that delay in acting upon it would result in the islands passing to the 
possession of some other power. 

Such was the state of affairs when President Cleveland came into office. His views 
were the opposite of Mr. Harrison's. He believed there would have been no revolution 
in Hawaii but for the landing of the armed force from the Boston, and he thought it his 
duty to replace the deposed Queen upon her throne. He withdrew the proposed 

treaty from the Sen- 
ate and sent James 
H. Blount of Georgia 
as a special commis- 
sioner to Hawaii, to 
investigate its rela- 
tions with our gov- 
ernment. Knowing 
the sentiments of the 
President, Commis- 
sioner Blount on the 
1st of April, 1893, 
ordered the Ameri- 
can flag to be hauled 
down and the protec- 
torate was declared 
at an end. 

The President s 
next step was to send 
Albert S. Willis to Hawaii for the purpose of taking the necessary steps to restore the 
Queen to her own, and no doubt this would have been promptly brought about with 
any other sort of woman than Liliuokalani. She was in so savage a mood toward 
her enemies that she insisted that the leaders should have their heads cut off and that 
their families should be banished. This is not the American way of managing such 
matters, and, to add to the difficulties, the Dole government, as it was called, bluntly 
refused to give up control. 

Thus President Cleveland found himself blocked, for he could not use force to carry 
out his wishes without the consent of Congress, and that body was strongly opposed to 
his whole course. All this time the provisional government was gaining friends by its 
wise course. It quickly suppressed a rebellion, and, instead of treating the offenders 
with harshness, was merciful and generous toward them. The Queen, being arrested, 
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publicly renounced all claims to the throne, not only for herself, but for her heirs, declared 
her allegiance to the republic, and called upon all her friends and supporters to do the 
same. The subsequent events connected with the history of Hawaii occurred during 
the administration of President Cleveland's 
successor, and will be related in the history 
of that period. 

From what has been told, you will un- 
derstand that there was a good deal of excite- 
ment throughout the country over the 
Hawaiian question, and yet it was only a 
gentle breeze as compared with that which 
followed the action of President Cleveland 
December 17, 1895. Let me try to make 
clear to you the reason why he took the 
course that stirred up not only this country 
but Great Britain. 

For more than a half-century there had 
been a dispute between England and the South American republic of Venezuela, over 
the boundaries in the region of the Orinoco delta. It has been said that England never 
would have been involved in the late war in South Africa had it not been for the discov- 
ery that the richest gold mines in the world are located there. So I cannot help 
thinking that the quarrel with Venezuela would have been settled long ago but for the 
valuable deposits of gold in the region involved. Great Britain insisted upon her 
claims, and the little South American republic was just as vigorous in resisting. The 
wrangle became so bitter in 1887 that diplomatic relations between the countries were 
ended ; and when that takes place look out for war. 

It was away back in 1 840 that Sir Robert Schomburgh was sent by Great Britain to 
Venezuela with orders to survey and define the boundaries of the colony. The line 
which he traced is known by his name ; and England declared in 1886 that she would 
not discuss the question of sovereignty over lands east of the line, which she maintained 
were hers beyond dispute, but she was willing to leave the disputed claims to territory 
west of the line to arbitration. 

By and;by it struck President Cleveland that it was a good time to remind foreign 
nations, and especially Great Britain, that there was such a thing in force as the Monroe 
Doctrine, whose meaning you learned long ago. So, on December 17, 1895, he sent a 
special message to Congress recommending the creation of a commission to determine 
and report upon "the true divisional line between Venezuela and British Guiana." He 
added that when such report should be made it would be the duty of the United States 
" to resist by every means in its power, as a willful aggression upon its rights and inter- 
ests, the appropriation by Great Britain of any lands, or the exercise of governmental 
jurisdiction over any territory which, after investigation, we have determined of right 
belongs to Venezuela." 

This was a daring declaration on the part of the Executive, and it acted upon Con- 
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gress and the people like a shock of electricity. A commission composed of eminent 
men was immediately provided for by Congress, and their names were announced on the 
1st of January following. 

England was amazed and angered. She declared that the Monroe Doctrine was not 
involved, and that there was no warrant for our interference in a quarrel which in no way 
concerned us. She would not submit to such interference, and, as is always the case 
with her, she was ready to go to war to maintain her rights, while there was a good deal 
of similar indignant sentiment in the United States. 

Now, it is impossible for the human mind to picture a more awful calamity to civiliza- 
tion, progress, and Christianity than a war between Great Britain and the United States, 
the two leading powers of Christendom. Good men on both sides of the Atlantic shud- 
dered at the thought of such a thing, and I cannot believe that the great and virtuous 
Queen could have been persuaded ever to give her assent to a war with her "kinsmen 
across the sea." 

The result of the sober second thought was the soothing of ruffled feelings and the 
cooling of passions. England consented to submit the dispute to arbitration, — the real 
Christian method of settling all quarrels, — and a treaty providing for such action was 
signed February 2, 1897, by the British ambassador and Venezuelan minister in Wash- 
ington, in which the claims of Venezuela received full consideration, and the contro- 
versy which had lasted so many years was brought to a friendly conclusion. 

I do not doubt that every one of you knows the number of States which now make 

up the American Union, but can you tell when Utah was admitted as the forty-fifth 

member, and do you know much about the State itself? It was on the 4th of January, 

* 1896, that President Cleveland signed a proclamation by which Utah became one of the 

American States. 

This was not the first time the Territory had tried to gain admission. You have 
learned something about that region in another place. It formed a part of the Mexican 
cession of 1848, and it was there the pestilent Mormons went when they were driven 
out of Illinois and Missouri. They found the country inhabited by Ute or Utah 
Indians, from which fact the Territory got its name. Salt Lake City, one of the finest 
in some respects in the world, was founded by Brigham Young, the head of the Mormon 
Church, and in 1849 a convention asked for admission into the Union under the name 
of " Deseret," but the request was refused, for the Mormons did not strike us as a desir- 
able kind of neighbors. 

The first territorial government was formed in 1850, with Brigham Young as gover- 
nor. The citizens were so defiant, and so many outrages were committed upon parties 
of emigrants crossing the plains, that a force of Federal troops was sent into the Ter- 
ritory to compel obedience. The Mormons were not afraid of them and caused much 
trouble, but a sort of compromise was patched up, and in 1862 Utah again asked for 
admission into the Union and was again refused. The " Edmunds Bill," passed in 1882, 
was intended to suppress polygamy, but it has met with only partial success. A strik- 
ing proof of this was shown by the election of Brigham H. Roberts, a Mormon, known 
to have several wives, to the Congress which convened in Washington December 4, 
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1899, an( ^» * n obedience to the general sentiment of the country, refused him admission 
as a member. 

Several features of the constitution of the new State are worth noting. It gives the 
right of voting to women, who can hold office and sit on juries. An excellent educa- 
tional system is provided, and in all cases except crime the vote of three-fourths of the 
members of a jury, whose number is eight, makes a legal verdict. Polygamy is forbid- 
den under the new constitution, and yet the law is violated in hundreds of cases. 

I suppose you think Virginia is a large State, and all will agree with you, but Utah 
is fully twice as large, with a population of about a quarter of a million. It has 20,000 
farms, of which four-fifths are free from all encumbrances. Its main resources are 
mineral and agricultural, and the climate could not be better adapted to their devel- 
opment. 

The presidential election of 1896 was remarkable in many respects. The opening of 
September found eight tickets in the field. Although some of these were repetitions, 
as may be said, they were nominated by separate conventions called together in due 
form. Here are the names of those put forward as the respective candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency : 

Prohibitionists. — Nominated at Pittsburg, May 27, Joshua Levering of Maryland 
and Hale Johnson of Illinois. 

National Party. — Nominated at Pittsburg, May 28, Charles E. Bentley of Nebraska 
and James Haywood Southgate of North Carolina. 

Republican. — Nominated at St. Louis, June 18, William McKinley of Ohio and 
Garret A. Hobart of New Jersey. 

Socialist-Labor. — Nominated at New York, July 4, Charles H. Matchett of New 
York and Matthew Maguire of New Jersey. 

Democratic Party. — Nominated at Chicago, July 10 and 1 1, William Jennings Bryan 
of Nebraska and Arthur Sewall of Maine. 

Silverites. — Nominated at St. Louis, July 24, William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska 
and Arthur Sewall of Maine. 

People's Party. — Nominated at St. Louis, July 24 and 25, William Jennings Bryan 
of Nebraska and Thomas E. Watson of Georgia. 

National Democratic Party. — Nominated at Indianapolis, September 3, John 
McAuley Palmer of Illinois and Simon Bolivar Buckner of Kentucky. 

You remember that the real contest was between Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan. 
The Democratic platform called for the free coinage of silver, while the Republican 
opposed free coinage and demanded the preservation of the existing gold standard. 
Since the other tickets played so small a part in the election, it is not worth while to 
give them further attention. 

No one could fiave made a more vigorous canvass than Mr. Bryan/ He is an able 
speaker, and he was whirled from one end of the country to the other, speaking some- 
times from the rear platforms of cars, in large halls, or in the. open air. Mr. McKinley 
remained at his home in Canton, where he was visited by delegations almost without 
number, but the active work of his campaign was left to his friends, who found a hard 
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task before them to stem the tide which was setting strongly in many quarters in favor 
of Mr. Bryan. It is probable that if the election had taken place in the latter part of 
September or before the middle of October, Mr. Bryan would have won, but the 
Republicans steadily gained strength as the canvass went on, and the total vote on 
November 3 was : 

McKinley, 271 electoral votes; Bryan, 176. Of the popular vote, McKinley received 
7,101,439 and Bryan 6,503,165. The total vote cast for Palmer and Buckner was only 
133,554. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF MCKINLEY.— 1 897- I9OI 

THE twenty-fifth President of the United States was born at Niles, Trumbull County, 
Ohio, January 29, 1843, t ^e house in which he first saw the light still standing on 
one of the streets of that place. His parents were in moderate circumstances, and 
moved to the town of Poland in order to give their children better educational advan- 
tages. William was a thorough student, fond of argument and oratory, and at the age 
of sixteen matriculated at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., but had hardly begun his 
course when he fell ill and was obliged to return to his home. About that time his 
father's resources were crippled, and the son gladly took up the profession of teaching. 
Although his salary was only $25 a month, he would have saved enough to keep himself 
in college but for the breaking out of the Civil War, which occurred when he was 
eighteen years old. 

William McKinley was among the first to volunteer. He became a member of 
Company E, of the Twenty-third Ohio Regiment. This was a famous organization, for 
it had the remarkable distinction of producing two Presidents of the United States, a 
Senator, and a Justice of the Supreme Court. W. S. Rosecrans was the colonel, Stanley 
Matthews the lieutenant-colonel, and Rutherford B. Hayes the major. 

There was no seeking of distinction on the part of Private McKinley, for he was 
actuated solely by patriotism. He carried a musket for fourteen months, not reaching 
the rank of sergeant until April 15, 1862. He was popular, for he was a brave, genial, 
and unselfish comrade. Six weeks after his enlistment his regiment began fighting, and 
kept it up until the end of the war. At Antietam, the bloodiest battle of the Rebellion, 
he won a lieutenant's sword. Five months later he was promoted to a first lieutenancy, 
and on July 25, 1864, was made captain, but three months later was detailed as aid-de- 
camp on the staff of General Hayes and served as a staff officer until the close of hostil- 
ities. It was on the recommendation of General Sheridan that he was brevetted major 
for his gallantry at Cedar Creek and Fisher's Hill. He was in more than thirty battles 
and skirmishes, being mustered out of service July 26, 1865, after upward of four years 
of continuous service, during all of which he fought at the front, never missing a single 
fight nor a day's duty. At the age of twenty-two he was a veteran with a record of 
which any man might be proud. 

Peace brought with it the necessity of finding the means for providing himself with 
a livelihood. He had not enough money to return to college, and therefore took up 
the study of law at Canton, which afterward became his home, and was graduated from 
the well-known law school at Albany, N. Y. His natural ability as a speaker and his 
interest in pojitics caused him to be much sought after during political campaigns. So 
popular was he that, in a district looked upon as hopelessly Democratic, he was elected 
district-attorney, and in 1876 was easily chosen to Congress. The Democrats then 
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" gerrymandered " the State so as to throw a large number of Democrats into his dis- 
trict, but he was elected for a second, third, and fourth time. Again the State was 
gerrymandered by his political opponents, but his majority was greater than before. 




GARRET A. HOBART. 



A third attempt to rule him out was successful, the first and only time he was defeated 
in his political career. 

During the seven terms in which Mr. McKinley sat in Congress he acquired a na- 
tional reputation for his comprehensive grasp of topics and his advocacy of a protective 
tariff. The famous measure bearing his name was passed during his last year in Con- 
gress in 1890. Then followed his defeat through the gerrymandering of his State, 
whereupon his party nominated him for the governorship. The canvass was a hot one, 
and he was elected by more than 80,000 majority. Twice he could have received the 
nomination for the Presidency,' but his loyalty to his friends would not permit. His 
time came in 1896, when, as you have been told, he was nominated and elected. 

Garret Augustus Hobart, the Vice-President, was born in Monmouth County, New 
188 
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Jersey, June 3, 1844, an <i was graduated from Rutgers College at the age of nineteen, 
with a high rank for scholarship. His Alma Mater gave him the degree of A. M., 
followed some years later by that of LL. D. He studied law and while still a young man 

became a political leader in his native State. 
He possessed brilliant ability, great per- 
sonal magnetism and wit, and was fearless in 
his devotion to principle. Honors crowded 
upon him continually. He made his home 
in Paterson, where in 1871 he was appointed 
city counsel, was sent to the State Assembly 
in 1872, returned the following year and 
elected Speaker. He declined a renomina- 
tion, but in 1877 was chosen to the Senate, 
where he was the acknowledged leader of 
his party and won the respect and friendship 
of his political opponents by his brilliancy, 
fairness, and geniality. 

In his larger sphere as Vice-President of 
the United States he displayed these ad- 
mirable qualities to the highest degree. His 
devotion to duty impaired his health, and 
when he went to his home after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress his condition caused the 
gravest anxiety among his friends. Despite 
everything that the best medical skill could do, he steadily grew worse, and breathed his 
last November 21, 1899. His funeral was attended by the President (between whom and 
the deceased a tender friendship existed), his Cabinet, many Senators and members of 
the House, diplomats, foreign attaches, and distinguished as well as hundreds of humble 
citizens; for all of these, from the highest to the lowest, felt that they had lost that rare 
treasure — a true friend. 

President McKinley selected the following Cabinet : Secretary of State, John 
Sherman of Ohio (succeeded by William R. Day of Ohio, and he by John Hay of the 
same State); Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage of Illinois; Secretary of War, 
General Russell A. Alger of Michigan (succeeded by Elihu Root); Attorney-General, 
Judge Joseph McKenna of California (succeeded by John W. Griggs of New Jersey); 
Secretary of the Navy, John D. Long of Massachusetts; Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson of Iowa ; Postmaster-General, James A. Gary of Maryland (succeeded by 
Charles Emory Smith of Pennsylvania); Secretary of the Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss of 
New York. 

An event of vast and far-reaching importance which took place during the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley was the creation of what is popularly known as " Greater 
New York," which was affected by a union of the adjoining cities and towns. The 
question of such a consolidation had been discussed for a number of years, and in 1890 
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the legislature appointed a committee to investigate and report upon the advisability of 
such a step. Their report led to the provision of a referendum, or vote by the citizens 
to be affected by such a union. 

The verdict was so strongly in favor of the step that a bill was framed, and it passed 
both branches of the legislature by large majorities in February, 1897. It was neces- 
sary that the measure should be signed by 
the mayors respectively of New York City, 
Long Island, and Brooklyn. The last two 
promptly signed the bill, but the cranky 
mayor of New York City vetoed it, where- 
upon the legislature repassed it, and it was 
signed by Governor Black of New York. 

The immense metropolis began its official 
existence on the 1st of January, 1898. The 
government is vested in a mayor and a mu- 
nicipal assembly, consisting of two houses, 
whose members are elected by the people. 
The area of the new city is about 320 square 
miles and its population in 1905 was perhaps 
3,850,000. It is thus second only to London 
in population, and if the present rate of 
growth is maintained for half a century it 
will reach the enormous total of 20,000,000, 
and unless London gains at a greater rate of 
increase than now the two will exchange 
places. 

Greater New York now includes within 
its limits the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 

Long Island City, Jamaica, all of Staten Island, the western end of Long Island, Coney 
Island, Rockaway, Valley Stream, Flushing, Whitestone, College Point, Willet's Point, 
Fort Schuyler, Throgg's Neck, Westchester, Baychester, Pelham Manor, Van Cort- 
landt, Riverdale, and Spuyten Duyvil. The greatest length of the city, from the 
southern end of Staten Island to the southern limits of Yonkers on the Hudson, is 
thirty-two miles, and the greatest width, from the Hudson River to the boundary line 
across Long Island beyond Creedmoor, is sixteen miles. Chicago, the immense and 
growing metropolis of the West, has long been jealous over the growth of New York, 
but it is now hard to see what hopes are left for her, though there has been heard some 
wild talk in that section of her annexing the whole State of Illinois. 

It is well perhaps to give in this place the remaining history of the annexation of 
Hawaii, though you will note that most of the events hereinafter related took place at 
an earlier date. It was in the month of May, 1897, that a resolution was introduced in 
the House providing for the annexation of the islands, its author being Representative 
Newlands. A strong opposition showed itself in the Senate, and at one time many of 
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the friends of the measure feared it would fail. The final vote was taken on July 6, and 
the proposal was carried by 42 to 21, or two to one. You may be interested in learning 
that among the supporters of the measure were six Democrats, and with the opponents 
were three Republicans. In such a measure the constitution provides that only the 
Senate has the right to vote. 

As required by the bill, the President appointed five commissioners, two of whom 
were residents of the islands, whose duty it was to recommend such legislation as they 
might deem proper for the full completion of the annexation. The members of the 
commission were Senators Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois, John T. Morgan of Alabama, 
Representative Robert R. Hitt of Illinois, and President Dole and Chief Justice Judd 
of the Hawaiian republic. 

The news of the annexation of the islands to the great Western Republic caused the 
wildest rejoicings in Hawaii. Cannon boomed, the American flag was displayed every- 
where, there were hurrahing and shouting and speeches of exultation, until it looked 
as if a hundred Fourths of July has been concentrated into a single one. From the 
Executive Building grounds a salute of one hundred guns was fired, and the band, when 
it played the "Star-Spangled Banner," was led by Dr. John S. McGrew, known as "The 
Father of Annexation." He had kept the American flag flying above his home for a 
score of years, and his venerable face was radiant with delight, now that he saw his 
hopes and prayers granted in their fullest fruition. 

Amid the saluting of cannon, the Hawaiian flag on August 12 was lowered at 
Honolulu and the Stars and Stripes run up in its place. Then the national anthem was 
played for the last time; and tears filled more than one eye, for all knew that the 
Hawaiian republic existed no more. 

Every now and then, without any regularity, and from causes which no one can 
fully understand, our country suffers from financial panics or hard times. Able minds 
have studied the problem, and many believe they have succeeded in finding the cure for 
these evils, but there is no reason for thinking that such cure, which would be one of 
the greatest blessings that ever came to mankind, has been found. Thousands of men 
to-day are rolling in wealth, and tens of thousands are suffering from grinding poverty. 
How can this woeful state of affairs be remedied ? In what way can people who are 
lacking in the necessities of life be placed in situations of comfort ? In other words, is 
it possible to abolish poverty? Some will tell you that the way to do so is simple, and 
if the government will adopt their views hard times will " come again no more."' You 
will hear passionate condemnations of the action of the government regarding gold and 
paper money, of high protection, free trade and the tariff, of the system of taxation and 
everything else that affects the welfare of our citizens ; but, as I have said, the great 
and trying problem remains to be solved. 

When President McKinley came into office the country was suffering from one of 
the financial depressions which, as I have shown, afflict it at irregular intervals. The 
revenues of the government were not enough to pay its expenses, and had been 
steadily falling behind for years. The need of doing something was so clear that the 
President called Congress together, on March 15, 1897— that is within less than two 
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A MINING CAMP OX THE KLONDIKE. 



weeks after his inauguration. All bills affecting revenues must be first presented in the 
House, and the task of framing the right kind of a tariff bill was placed in the hands of 

Nelson Dingley, Jr., of Maine, the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Dingley was a very able and con- 
scientious legislator, and he gave every 
energy to framing such a measure. You 
can understand how hard his task was 
when you stop to think of the hundreds 
of articles upon which new rates of tax- 
ation were to be fixed. Naturally each 
member was anxious to befriend the 
voters who had sent him to Congress, 
and used every argument possible to 
convince the committee that it was un- 
fair to discriminate against the articles 
manufactured by his friends at home. It 
would have been very pleasant to find 
some way to do this, but a few cold facts 
stared the country in the face. The deficiency that had been growing throughout the 
preceding four years amounted to $200,000,000, and Secretary Carlisle estimated 
that by the 1st of the following July this 
would be increased by $45,000,000. The 
cause of this shortage was the falling off 
in articles brought into this country from 
abroad. 

The tariff bill framed by Mr. Dingley, 
which was a Republican measure, passed 
the House March 31, by a good majority, 
but in the Senate the discussion lasted for 
seven weeks. Many amendments were of- 
fered, conferences were held between the 
two Houses, and finally, on July 24, the Sen- 
ate gave its assent by a vote of 40 to 30. It 
was promptly signed by Mr. Hobart, pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, and by Speaker 
Reed, and then laid before President McKin- 
ley, who was equally prompt in attaching 
his signature, thus making the bill the law 

of the land. It did not please everybody, — no such bill can ever be framed, — and 
doubtless from time to time it will be changed in minor points, as the necessity arises for 
such changes, but it produced a good effect on the business of the country, whose pros- 
perity increased and soon became almost as great as at any time in its previous history. 
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Before telling you about the events which made President McKinley's administra- 
tion the most important since the Civil War, I must mention the gold discoveries in the 
Klondike, which is the name given to the region through which the upp r waters of the 
great River Yukon flow, in Alaska. Our country was filled with rumors of amazing finds 
of the precious metal, but only a few persons believed the reports, which grew more 
numerous in the summer of 1897; but by and by it became known that most of the 
stories were true. It was certain that a party of veteran miners entered the country 
some months before with barely enough money to buy themselves outfits, and when 
they came back they brought gold to the value of $5000 to $100,000 each, and some 
left behind them claims ten times as valuable. The display of the gold belonging to 
these men removed all doubts of the great richness of the region, and people began 
hurrying thither from both sides of the Atlantic. One party brought back a ton and a 
half of the precious metal in nuggets and dust, and the excitement increased. 

James Ladue, an old resident of Alaska, founded Dawson City, whose population 
was now speedily increased to several thousand. One great advantage helped the new 
arrivals. The Canadian police kept good order, and there was very little of the lawless- 
ness that generally afflicts such communities. The principal streams which flow through 
this wonderfully rich region are the Bonanza, El Dorado, Victoria, Adams, McCormick, 
Reddy Bullion, Nugget Gulch, Bear, Baker, and Chee-Chaw-Ka. 

As I have already said, the Klondike contains a vast amount of gold, but most of 
those who went thither, as is always the case, met with disappointment. In the first 
place, the district is so far north that the cold is intense throughout the greater part of 
the year. The Yukon, which is the natural route thither, is frozen tight for eight or 
nine months, so that no steamer can force its way through it, and the route overland is 
(or rather was, for a railroad has been built a part of the way, and will soon cover the 
entire distance) so difficult and dangerous that scores of miners were drowned in the 
lakes or violen}: rapids or met their death amid the passes filled with ice and snow to 
the depth of scores of feet. 

Perhaps if you were asked to name the richest gold-bearing region in the world 
you would say the Klondike, but you would be wrong. No place of which we have any 
record, since the beginning of time, equals in richness the gold mines of the Transvaal" 
Republic, where the Boers made so gallant a fight for independence against Great 
Britain. Within an area of twenty miles from the public square in Johannesburg, the 
principal town, the gold already taken from the earth is worth $800,000,000, a sum too 
vast for any of us to understand, and experts who ought to know say that the gold 
remaining to be dug out is worth fully $4,000,000,000. Beside this inconceiva- 
ble treasure the products of the California mines and the Klondike sink into 
insignificance. 

One of the strangest things is the charm which the frozen regions of the Far North 
have for navigators, and for many who are not navigators. Let a ship be wrecked 
among the icebergs, half of the men freeze to death or perish from starvation before 
the wretched survivors are rescued. Then, after the poor fellows have been taken 
home and nursed back to health and strength, let another expedition be fitted out to 
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try to reach the North Pole, and you will find that probably the very first ones to 
volunteer for the terrible task are the survivors of the former expedition. 

You have learned in another place of the exploit of Lieutenant Lockwood and Ser- 
geant Brainard, who in 1882 reached the most northernmost point ever attained up to 
that time by man. The achievement was not surpassed until April 7, 1895, when the 
Norwegian explorer, Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, attained latitude 86° 15', which is two hun- 
dred miles nearer the Pole than any other expedition has gone. While Lieutenant 
R. E. Peary did not penetrate as far north as the Greely expedition, yet his work was 
more important, since he settled the question of the northern boundary of Greenland. 
He sailed in the steamer Kite, June 6, 1891, accompanied by eight men, for the purpose 
of studying the geology, botany, and zodlogy of western Greenland. His young wife 
was also with him, something unheard of with other Arctic expeditions. 

The company was away three months, and returned with the loss of only a single 
man, who was supposed to have fallen into one of the almost fathomless ice crevasses 
with which that region abounds. Peary sailed on another expedition from St. John in 
July, 1893, but the ice was found so heavy that little was accomplished. A much larger 
and better equipped expedition left Cape Breton July 15, 1896, and valuable informa- 
tion was brought back. In July, 1905, Peary once more started for the frozen north 
on the Roosevelt. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF MCKINLEY, 1897-I9OI (CONTINUED)— OUR WAR WITH 

SPAIN— THE CAUSE OF THE WAR. 

OF course you understand that when a war breaks out between two countries there is 
a cause for it. It was on account of England's tyrannous course toward her thirteen 
American colonies that they rebelled and kept up the struggle until they gained their 
independence. Great Britain became so oppressive again in 1812 that the United 
States was forced into a war in self-defense. Mexico would not give up possession of 
Texas, which was admitted to the Union in 1845, unt M we conquered her. The great 
Civil War from 1861 to 1865 was a struggle of the Union for life — and a bloody struggle 
it was, the greatest of modern times. 

Now, it often happens that in the affairs of the world some powerful and bullying 
nation treats a weak one with cruel injustice. Other nations may sympathize, but they 
are not likely to do anything to help the oppressed people, unless their persecutors do 
something that threatens the interests of her neighbors. Now and then, however, the 
course of a Power becomes so atrocious that out of humanity other nations compel her 
to stop. 

One instance of this nature occurred when little Greece rebelled against Turkey, the 
" Assassin of Nations," as Gladstone called it, and well did she deserve the name. It 
was in 182 1 that Greece declared her independence of Turkey, which set to work to 
crush the kingdom, ready to kill every man, woman, and child in it in order to accom- 
plish her purpose. The war was marked by such frightful cruelties that in 1827 Eng- 
land, Russia, and France could stand it no longer. They made a treaty declaring that 
the Greeks should govern themselves but that tLey should pay tribute to the Porte, or 
ruler of Turkey. The Turkish Sultan haughtily rejected the proposal, and in October, 
1827, an allied fleei at Navarino almost completely destroyed that of the Turks. The 
latter continued to fight desperately, but two years later the Powers compelled Turkey 
to acknowledge the independence of Greece. It is a pity that England, France, and 
Russia did not then put an end to Turkish rule; her revolting barbarities since that 
time have well deserved such a fate. 

Now, the situation in Cuba in some respects resembled that in Greece at the time 
of which I have been telling you. For a nation that pretends to be Christian, Spain has 
been for centuries one of the most horrible of all hypocrites. The Spaniard is by 
nature cruel and treacherous, and has always been so. ' If you will recall the accounts of 
the Spanish explorers who visited this country in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies, you will admit that no greater miscreants ever lived. After the poor, simple- 
minded Indians had brought them food and presents, they would shoot and torture 
them to death, for no reason at all except to carry out their fiendish instincts. The 
Spanish colony planted in Cuba by Columbus on his first voyage became so ferocious in 
their conduct that the natives overwhelmed and destroyed every man; whereas had they 
been only half decent they might have flourished and built up a prosperous settlement. 

It has been thus from the beginning to the end. Wherever the Spaniards planted 
their feet they became a blight, and the happiest day for the South American republics 
and for Mexico was when they rebelled and drove the invaders from their soil. Rebel- 
lion followed rebellion until the only colony of importance left to Spain on the Western 
Hemisphere, besides Porto Rico, was the island of Cuba, and that might have been held 
forever and continued to pour its princely revenues into the lap of the mother country 
had the natives been treated with the consideration that men show to dogs and dumb 
animals. 

Columbus landed in Cuba October 28, 1492. A short time before he had stopped 
at San Salvador, one of the smaller islands to the north, but it was merely a halt until 
he pushed on to Cuba. He named the large island " Juana" in honor of the infant 
daughter of Queen Isabella, and it was afterward known in turn as Fernandina, Santiago, 
and Ave Maria, but the name given it by the natives was Cooba, which, slightly changed, 
has prevailed over the other titles bestowed by the Spanish conquerors. 

Columbus visited the island a second time ia 1494 and again in 1502. In 151 1 
Diego, his son, came to Cuba, and three years later founded the towns of Santiago and 
Trinidad. In 15 19 the present capital, Havana, or properly Habana, was begun. The 
city was destroyed by the French in 1538, and under their governor De Soto, was 
rebuilt and fortified, the famous Morro Castle and the Punta, still standing, having 
been erected at that early date. 

When the Spaniards first landed in Cuba the inhabitants numbered about 350,000, 
all living in peace, and having a religion which acknowledged a Supreme Being. They 
were gentle and friendly, and would have been glad to continue on good terms with the 
visitors had not their brutalities made it impossible. Without taking the space to tell 
you the particulars, let me state one awful fact that cannot be contradicted. Within a 
little more than half a century after the visit of the Spaniards all of the 350,000 natives 
were dead ! 

This unspeakable crime left the island so utterly in the power of Spain that for nearly 
two hundred years the settlers made no resistance to the savage rule of the mother 
country. Thousands of slaves were imported into the island. The cultivation of sugar- 
cane and tobacco became the leading industry, and the former was so valuable that in 
1717 the Spanish Government made an effort to secure a monopoly of its culture, as a 
result of which the first Cuban revolt occurred. It was speedily crushed, but a second 
broke out in 1723, this time because of the intolerable tyranny of Spain, but that too 
was soon put down by a stern hand which was never extended in mercy. 

Perhaps you do not know that our country took part in Cuban affairs more than a 
hundred years ago. It was in 1762 that Havana was captured by an English expedi- 
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tion, whose fighting troops were mainly composed of Americans under the immediate 
command of Generals Phineas Lyman and Israel Putnam, who afterward performed so 
gallant a part in our own struggle for independence. Putnam's command had a woeful 
experience. It succeeded in reaching the island only after shipwreck and many hard- 
ships, and then in front of Havana it was almost destroyed by Spanish bullets and 
fever. In 1763 Cuba was restored to Spain. It was the most sorrowful event in the 
history of the island when England thus allowed it to pass out of her possession, foi 




THE OLD CATHEDRAL, HAVANA. 

that country governs her colonies with such kindness, generosity, and wisdom that all 
are bound to her by hooks of steel and love. 

But so it was that Cuba was returned to Spain, and throughout the one hundred 
and thirty-odd years that followed the people grew more discontented, the mother 
country more cruel, and rebellions almost continuous. Now and then there was a glim- 
mer of light amid all this darkness, as when Las Casas became governor-general in 
1790. He introduced many public improvements, established schools, encouraged agri- 
culture, and did what he could to develop the wonderful resources of the island. 
Spain needed only to continue this wise and humane course, but because it was wise 
and humane was the very reason she did not continue it. It has been truly said 
of that kingdom that she is not only the most treacherous and brutal of nations, but 
also the greatest fool, and she has always kept up the record. 

Multitudes of slaves were imported into Cuba, the trade becoming so enormous 
that it was the scandal of the age. In 1844 10,000 were landed on the island, and by 
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1850 the census showed that the slaves numbered half a million. .They were treated 
with such ferocity that fitful outbreaks occurred now and then, and the Spaniards were 
rather pleased than otherwise over the fact, since it gave them a pretext for massa- 
cring a few thousand of the miserable beings. 

The inhabitants of Cuba consisted of Spaniards, Creoles (descendants of Spanish 
and French settlers), negroes, and other free Cubans. The first-named were the only 
ones who enjoyed citizenship ; they held all the offies, taxed the very lives out of the 
rest, treated them with loathing contempt, and, backed by the powerful army, held 
them fast under their grinding heel. Every governor-general robbed, and was expected 
to make himself rich by robbing the natives, and not one failed to do so. Most of 
these rulers became millionaires in a brief time. All the officers under them were thieves 
and robbers, down to the lowest petty appointee. Theft, savagery, persecution, and the 
most shocking brutality marked Spanish rule in Cuba from the beginning, and if possi- 
ble it grew worse as time passed. 

Omitting the revolts which were quickly suppressed, always with the fierceness of 
demons, we come to what is known as the Teh Years' War. This began in 1868, in 
which year the people in Spain rose against the grossly immoral and vile Queen 
Isabella and bundled her out of the kingdom. 

The opportunity thus presented for a successful rebellion was seized by the native 
Cubans, whose first step was taken at the little town of Yara, in the district of Bayamo, 
on October 10, when a few of the leaders came together and declared the island inde- 
pendent of Spanish rule. They were full of enthusiasm, and eight days later captured 
the city of Bayamo, and in the following month defeated a force sent against them 
from Santiago. * 

Thus began a gallant fight, prosecuted with such vigor that most of the South 
American republics acknowledged the Cubans as belligerents, but no leading nation 
did so. Although the insurgents held most of the interior of the island, they could not 
capture the seacoast towns because of the Spanish naval vessels, nor could they estab- 
lish themselves so firmly as to justify foreign powers in giving them belligerent rights. 
The Cubans had many sympathizers in this country, and had there been good ground 
for recognizing the proclaimed republic our government would have been glad to do so, 
but it is only just to say that the Cubans never attained the success that warranted the 
United States, or indeed any other nation, in thus recognizing them. 

The war, as stated, lasted for ten years, but Spain was compelled to see at last that 
with all her resources she could not put down the rebellion. She therefore resorted to 
her old habit of making promises which she never intended to fulfill. She pledged to 
the Cubans a fair and humane government. They were foolish enough to believe that 
these solemn promises would be carried out, and laid down their arms. 

Although slavery was abolished, the condition of the natives was no better than 
before. The war had laid upon Cuba a public debt of $200,000,000, and it was ordered 
that the island should raise $39,000,000 annually, which was an average of about $30 
for each inhabitant. Of the 200,000 soldiers sent across the Atlantic to conquer the 
country, no more than one-fourth ever returned to Spain. The promise that the Cubans 
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should be granted a share in «the government was repudiated. They had been utterly 
and absolutely fooled, as they ought to have known they would be when they trusted 
to Spanish honor. 

Sullen and resentful, the deceived leaders began arranging for another insurrection 
that should be pushed to the bitter end. These men were scattered, but they kept up 
communication, stealthily visited one another, and made every preparation possible to 
strike as soon as the opportunity came. 

The last revolution was set on foot February 24, 1895. Antonio Maceo, a mulatto 
of fortune and education, and a veteran of the Ten Years' War, had been banished to 




THE WRECK OF THE U. S. BATTLESHIP " MAINE." 

San Domingo, while others of his friends were in New York, Key West, and different 
places in the United States. Jos£ Marti was active in forming clubs beyond the reach 
of the Spanish officers. Maceo was selected for the leader of the patriot army. He 
secretly visited Cuba and narrowly escaped capture by the Spanish cavalry who were on 
the watch for him. He succeeded in evading them, made his way a long distance 
through the mountains and unsettled portions, and appeared among a party of his 
friends, who, you may be sure, gave him a joyful welcome. 

The flag of the republic, like that of Texas, contained a lone star, which on the date 
named was flung to the breeze in three of the six provinces into which Cuba is divided. 
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Confident of stamping out the fires of revolt before they could spread, Captain-General 
Campos declared martial law in the neighborhood of the insurgents, and hastily tele- 
graphed to Spain for additional troops, which were sent. 

It was guerrilla, warfare. on the^patt of the rebels from the beginning. They made 
dashes upon the unsuspecting t&wns and exposed forces, and were off again into the 
mountains before pursuit could be organized. In many cases the Cubans committed 
outrages almost as bad as the Spaniards'. They ditched trains, burned plantations, 
andwere sometimes cruel to their prisoners. 

Now, you may think I am too harsh in speaking of the conduct of the Spanish 
officers. As proof that I am not, I will quote the exact words of two of them as given 
in their reports. Officers in such situations are more likely to understate than to 
over state their crimes. 

On the 4th of September, 1896, Jacob Rivocoba wrote : 

u We captured seventeen, thirteen of whom were shot outright ; on dying they 
shouted, ' Hurrah for free Cuba ! hurrah for independence ! * A mulatto said, ' Hurrah 
for Cespedes!' On the following day we killed a Cuban officer and another man. 
Among the thirteen that we shot the first day were found three sons and their father ; 
the father witnessed the execution of his sons without even changing color, and when 
his turn came he said he died for the independence of his country. On coming back 
we brought along with us three carts filled with women and children, the families of 
those we had shot ; and they asked us to shoot them, because they would rather die 
than live among Spaniards." 

Among the several reports made by Pedro Fardon, another officer, I give an 
extract from only one : 

" We do not leave a creature alive where we pass, be it man or animal. If we find 
cows, we kill them ; if horses, ditto ; if hogs, ditto ; men, women, and children, ditto ; 
as to the houses, we burn them : so everyone receives his due — the men in balls, the 
animals in bayonet thrusts. The island will remain a desert." 

In making these reports the officers knew that they would delight the hearts of the 
authorities, who hoped by such fearful measures to strike terror to the patriots. 

The insurrection became so formidable that Captain-General Campos formed the 
brilliant plan of marching an irresistible army from one end of the island to the other, 
driving the insurgents before him like so many sheep and tumbling all into the sea, if 
they refused to surrender. It was a grand scheme, but it did not work. The Cubans 
could not be captured, and Gomez cunningly avoided a battle against a force so much 
superior to his own. Recruits flocked to the ranks of Gomez, who captured or blew up 
trains of cars, and secured many arms. In an attack by Maceo near Bayamo, Campos 
narrowly escaped with his life, and was besieged in Bayamo until 10,000 soldiers 
marched to his relief and escorted him home. 

By this time Spain had lost 20,000 of her best soldiers, and had spent more than 
$21,000,000, without gaining, but rather losing, ground. On September 13, 1895, the 
patriots met at Camaguey and organized a government, by adopting a constitution and 
choosing a president and other officers. Gomez was formally commissioned as corn- 
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mander-in-chief of the army, and it was stated that by the close of the month 30,000 
rebels were in the field, but the number was probably overestimated. 

Campos was recalled, and, in February, 1896, one of the greatest monsters of mod- 
ern times took his place. He was Captain-General Valeriano Weyler, better known as 
" The Butcher," one of the truest and most typical of Spaniards, who believed that the 
only policy to be pursued was to kill every man, woman, and child who would not sub- 
mit to the glorious rule of Spain. A coward himself, he sat in his palace in Havana, 
enormously wealthy from his robbery in the Philippines and when he was previously in 
Cuba, and directed his campaign of crime. 

Since it was to be murder through and through, Gomez warned the Cubans that 
they must take sides, and, roused to frenzy, he and his soldiers retaliated in some 
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WRECK OF THE " MAINE "—VIEW AMIDSHIPS. 

instances in kind. On the night of December 4, 1896, General Maceo was led into an 
ambush by his trusted physician and shot dead, being the last of nine brothers who had 
given their lives to the cause of Cuban freedom. The remains of General Maceo and 
Lieutenant Francisco Gomez, son of General Gomez, killed at the same time, received 
their final interment, December 8, 1899, at Bejucal. Twenty-two special trains carried 
the immense crowd of mourners thither, among them being fifty-six Cuban generals 
and many Americans. 

Weyler now issued an atrocious order that all non-combatants should come in from 
the plantations and from their humble homes and live in the towns. There was no 
food for them, as he well knew ; and, like Nero fiddling when Rome was burning, he 
chuckled over the reports of the reconcentrados who were dying by the thousand from 
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starvation. The most careful estimates placed the number at the appalling total of 
200,000 who thus perished through Weyler's merciless order ! 

Now, bear in mind that all this took place at our doors, as may be said. It seemed 
as if we could hear the wails of the multitudes as they stretched their trembling hands 
to the heavens and prayed that relief in death might hasten to them. The moans were 
the sweetest music in the world to Weyler, and caused pleasure in Madrid, though the 
rest of Christendom was horrified. 

The Americans began to ask our government and one another how much longer 
these fearful crimes were to be permitted. Was it not time that we, great, mighty, and 
powerful, should order Spain to stop murdering her helpless victims ? Finally Presi- 
dent McKinley protested sq vigorously to the Spanish government, that Weyler was 
recalled in October, 1897, and was succeeded by General Ramon Blanco, who made an 
honest effort to end the war without such ferocities as were perpetrated by his pred- 
ecessor, but he was so hampered at home that he could do nothing. 

When the tension between Spain and this country had almost reached the breaking 
point, the civilized world was shocked by one of the most dreadful crimes that was ever 
perpetrated. In January, 1898, the battleship Maine, lying at Key West with the 
rest of the South Atlantic squardon, was ordered to Havana. She left on the 25th 
of the month. It was given out that she went to Cuba in accordance with the custom 
among friendly nations, but there is little doubt that the representations of Consul- 
General Fitzhugh Lee that she was likely to be needed had much to do with her visit. 

As if fate were shaping events so as to bring about a collision, a little incident 
occurred shortly after the arrival of the Maine in the harbor of Havana, which, of slight 
importance itself, added to the friction between the two governments. De Lome, the 
Spanish minister, sent a confidential letter to an official in Havana in which he spoke of 
President McKinley as " weak, and catering to the rabble ; and besides a low politician, 
who desires to leave a door open to me, and to stand well with the jingoes of his party." 
This letter, so grossly insulting to the President of the United States, was stolen by a 
Cuban, and photograph copies were published in the newspapers. De Lome did not 
deny having written it, and as the only thing left for him to do he resigned and after- 
ward went to Canada. 

A few days later, February 15, the Maine, while riding quietly at anchor in Havana 
harbor, was blown up, the appalling occurrence taking place about a quarter before 
ten o'clock at night. In the twinkling of an eye, as may be said, 264 men and 2 officers 
were hurled into eternity, many being caught in the fragments of the wreck and 
drowned while desperately struggling to save themselves. One of the officers in 
describing the calamity said : 

•' Three of us were sitting in the mess-room, when a heavy explosion occurred. 
We rushed on the upper deck and found that the vessel was on fire and sinking. All 
efforts were then directed toward lowering the boats and saving lives, but the Maine 
settled quickly on the bottom of the harbor, only her upper works remaining above the 
water. Boats from the Spanish warship Alfonso XIL and boats from the Ward Line 
steamer City of Washington came alongside and rendered assistance." 
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The following is the official dispatch of Captain Sigsbee of the destroyed ship, 
which was received in Washington just after midnight : 

"Maine blown up in Havana harbor and destroyed. Many wounded and doubtless 
more killed and drowned. Wounded and others on board Spanish man-of-war and 
Ward Line steamer. Send lighthouse tenders from Key West for crew and few pieces 
of equipment still above water. No one has other clothes than those upon him. 
Public opinion should be suspended until further report. All officers believed to be 
saved. Jenkins and Merrill not yet accounted for. Many Spanish officers, including 
representatives of General Blanco, now with me and express sympathy." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF MCKINLEY, 1897— (CONTINUED)— OUR WAR WITH SPAIN — 
(CONTINUED)— DECLARATION OF WAR AND FINAL PREPARATIONS. 

THE news of the blowing up of the Maine filled the country with horror and rage, 
for nine people out of ten believed that it had been purposely done by Spanish 
agents, and stern punishment was demanded, though no reprisal could bring back the 
266 brave fellows to life. 

And yet, impulsive as we are, there is no people in the world who are more patient. 
You have noted in the dispatch of Captain Sigsbee the statement that public opinion 
should be suspended until a further report could be made. We were willing to await 
such report, though it was hard to do so. A board of inquiry was appointed, consist- 
ing of Captain W. T. Sampson, Captain F. E. Chadwick, Lieutenant W. P. Potter, and 
Lieutenant-Commander Adolph Marix. 

The Spanish authorities insisted that the Maine had been destroyed by an explo- 
sion from within — that, is through the carelessness of some of the officers or crew. Had 
this been found to be so, no one else could be held blamable ; but if it should be 
proved that she was blown up from without, it would show that it had been done by 
enemies. 

The investigation was thorough and impartial, no means being neglected that could 
throw light on the dreadful calamity. After a session of twenty-three days the com- 
mittee made the following report : 

" The Court found that the loss of the Maine, on the occasion named, was not in 
any respect due to fault or negligence on the part of any officers of the vessel. 

" In the opinion of the Court, the Maine was destroyed by the explosion of a subma- 
rine mine, which caused the partial explosion of two or more of her forward magazines. 

" The Court has been unable to obtain evidence fixing the responsibility for the 
destruction of the Maine upon any person or persons." 

Now, we must do justice to an enemy, no matter how unworthy he may be. It is 
not to be believed that the authorities at Madrid, or General Blanco, or anyone high 
in office had anything to do with the destruction of the Maine. Their skirts are clear, 
but it is impossible to doubt that the crime was committed by some Spaniard or 
Spaniards in Havana. The most reasonable conclusion is that one or more of the 
partisans of Weyler, who had become furious over the more merciful policy of General 
Blanco, did the deed. The truth is not likely ever to be known, and it is a pity that 
it should not r for one of the. greatest, sins of the century should be expjated in some 
way, if only by holding up the memory of the criminals to eternal execration. 

Spain could not fail to see that war was almost certain to come. Consul General 
Lee, one of the most courageous of men, advised all Americans on the island to leave 
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as soon as they could. This bold utterance offended the Madrid authorities and an 
attempt was made to secure General Lee's recall, but President McKinley treated the 
request with contempt. As a further evidence of the feeling of the American people 

on the matter, Congress on March 8 unanimously 
placed $50,000,000 at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent, to be used as he deemed best for the in- 
terests of war or peace as the case might be. 

Nor was Spain idle. Bankrupt, corrupt, 
and rotten to the core, she put forth vigorous 
efforts to buy warships and to float a big war 
loan. With a view of impressing Americans with 
the folly of daring to combat her on the sea, 
she dispatched a fleet of war vessels westward. 
Instead of coming to this country, however, they 
stopped at the Cape Verde Islands, from which 
fact the vessels became known as the Cape Verde 
fleet. It seems absurd and almost laughable 
when we recall the fears that were soon after- 
ward excited throughout the country by this war 
fleet. A good many people sat up nights worry- 
ing over the part of the coast where it would first 
appearand spread death and destruction, and hundreds who were accustomed to spend 
the summers at the seashore went far into the interior, beyond reach of the huge 
Spanish guns. 

With a magnanimity which few nations would have shown under such intense 
provocation, our government refrained in every instance from blaming Spain for the 
crime, but the preparations for war were pushed with vigor. It was agreed by both 
branches of Congress that the time had come to intervene in Cuba, and in each resolu- 
tions to that effect were introduced. 

On the 30th of March Senator Foraker of Ohio submitted resolutions acknowledg- 
ing the independence of Cuba and favoring armed intervention. The resolutions 
declared that the plan of the Cubans to govern themselves had failed. Senator Frye 
of Maine followed with another resolution asserting that Spain had prosecuted the 
war in violation of the rules of civilized warfare, and authorizing the President to take 
"such effective steps as, in his discretion, may be necessary to secure a speedy termina- 
tion of the hostilities between the government of Spain and the people of Cuba, the 
withdrawal of the military and naval forces of Spain from said island, and the complete 
independence of said people." 

The resolution of Senator Rawlins of Utah demanded the recognition of Cuba's 
independence, and a declaration of war against Spain. That of Senator Allen of 
Nebraska recognized the independence of Cuba and called upon the United States to 
intervene immediately and put an end to the war that was being waged by Spain 
against the inhabitants of the island. Still other resolutions, all substantially the 
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same in meaning, were introduced, and proved how united the sentiment was among 

our lawmakers for ending the dreadful state of affairs in Cuba and driving the Spaniards 

from the island. 

When matters assume so critical a shape, nations that are friendly to both parties 

in a quarrel do what they can in the way of advice 

to avert war. Spain could not shut her eyes to her 

own weakness, though her people were full of boasts 

of how they would punish the " Yankee hogs " for 

daring to intermeddle with their affairs. In the effort 

to gain time, she sent messages to our government, 

making inquiries that were of no real importance, but 

which were answered politely even if plainly. 

Slight as was our fear of Spain, our country was 

not prepared for war. We do not keep an immense 

standing army like the leading European nations, nor 

had we at that time a very formidable navy, but work 

was pushed night and day in putting the sea coast 

cities in a condition of defense and in providing am- 
munition ar d guns and in adding to the strength of 

our fleets. Agents were sent to Europe to buy new 

ships, and qu te a number of excellent ones were thus 

secured ; the navy yards hummed through every 

one of the twenty-four hours, and the squadron at Key West was speedily put into 

fighting trim. 

While Spain made a number of concessions to our demands, she would not go to 

the full extent asked, through fear that her people 
would rise and overturn the throne. The friendly 
powers said they would take care of the throne, but 
Sagasta, who was at the head of affairs in Spain, re- 
fused to consider our demands. Minister Woodford, 
our representative at Madrid, began packing up to 
come home, for he was looked upon askance, was in- 
sulted, and saw he was of no more use there than was 
Consul-General Lee at Havana. 

The latter, having done his utmost to get all the 
Americans safely out of Cuba before the storm broke, 
went on board the lighthouse tender Fern with his 
staff on the evening of April 9. The American flag 
upon the Consulate Building was lowered, and our 
interests were left in the hands of the British consul. 

On tbe same day that General Lee left Havana 
the Spanish Cabinet, yielding to the pressure from 

foreign ambassadors, decided to grant an armistice to the Cuban insurgents to last for 
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five days. It was made a condition that the American squadron should be withdrawn 
from Cuba and the Philippines; but Congress w^s not pleased with the proposal, and 
the war preparations went on as vigorously as before. 

President McKinley, as you remember, had been a valiant soldier in the Civil War, 
and he knew that war is the greatest curse of mankind. He was anxious to do all that 
was honorable to avert it, but when Spain refused to consider any scheme for securing 

independence to the harried island, he knew that 
all this dilly-dallying was time and effort thrown 
away. On the nth of April, therefore, he sent 
his famous message to Congress asking for author- 
ity to intervene in Cuba. He referred in eloquent 
words to the starvation and desolation caused by 
General Weyler's policy of reconcentration ; and 
opposed the recognition of the belligerency of the 
insurgents, or at that time of the insurgent govern- 
ment. The President declared further that simple 
humanity called for forcible intervention, and it 
was necessary to prevent further loss to our com- 
merce and trade. 

" In the name of humanity," said he, " in 
the name of civilization, in behalf of endangered 
American interests, which give us the right and 
the duty to speak and to act, the war in Cuba 
must stop. In view of these facts and of these 
considerations, I ask the Congress to authorize 
and to empower the President to take measures 
to secure a full and final termination of hostilities 
between the Government of Spain and the people 
of Cuba, and to secure in the island the establishment of a stable government, 
capable of maintaining order and of observing its international obligations, insur- 
ing peace and tranquillity, and the security of its citizens as well as our own, and to use 
the military and naval forces of the United States as may be necessary for that purpose." 
As is the custom, the President's message was referred to the proper committees, 
which in this case were those on Foreign Affairs in both Houses. To the same body 
went the various resolutions to which I have referred bearing upon the question. 
Naturally there was considerable difference of view as to the precise steps that should 
be taken. The Senate had already declared for recognition, but the House had taken 
the same view as the President. After an exchange of views, a non-recognition measure 
was adopted April 18. This was so important that I give the text in full: 




skSor sagasta, 
Prime Minister of Spain, 



WHEREAS, The abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three 
years in the island of Cuba, so near to our own borders, have shocked the moral sense 
of the people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, 
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culminating as they have in the destruction of the United States battleship, with two 
hundred and sixty-six of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the harbor of 
Havana, and cannot longer be endured, as has been set forth by the President of the 
the United States in his Message to Congress of April 11, 1898, upon which the action 
of Congress was invited ; therefore, 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled — 

First. — That the people of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent. 

Second. — That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the government 
of the States does hereby demand, that the government of Spain at once relinquish its 
authority and government in the island of Cuba, and withdraw its land and naval forces 
from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. — That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed and 
empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States, and to call 
into actual service of the United States the militia of the several States, to such extent 
as may be necessary to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. — That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said Island except for the pacification 
thereof; and asserts its determination when that 
is accomplished to leave the government and con- 
trol of the Island to its people. 

The adoption of this resolution was almost 
the same as a declaration of war, and was so con- 
sidered on both sides of the Atlantic. Prepara- 
tions for hostilities were redoubled in this country. 
The President, acting with befitting deliberation 
despite the terrific excitement, waited two days 
before signing the joint resolution, but thereafter 
all delay was thrown aside. The purport of the 
resolution was immediately telegraphed to Madrid 
as our ultimatum. This you will note was on April 
20, and Spain was given three days in which to send 
her reply. 

But Spain did not want the three days of 
grace. Her minister in this country, who had suc- 
ceeded De Lome temporarily, took train for Can- 
ada. He was given an escort and treated with 
consideration, and then turned about and declared 
he had been insulted at different points on the 

way. The Madrid authorities got possession of our government dispatch to Minister 
Woodford, and thus learned its contents before he did. When he called to deliver his 
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message, he was handed his passports (April 21), and he too took train out of the 
country. There can be no question that he was insulted on the road, for at one 
place he was threatened with violence, and his secretary would have been forcibly 
taken from him but for the interference of a British official. Maddened and rash 
as was Spain, she dared not offend the mighty British Power, which has a splendid way 
of protecting her citizens, no matter in what part of the world they happen to be. 

Now, when a nation hands passports to the representative of another nation, the 
act is equivalent to a declaration of war. So our war with Spain began officially April 
21, 1898. 

On the day succeeding, orders were sent to the American fleet at Key West and 
to the Flying Squadron to hunt for the Spanish fleet, which was believed to be on its 
way across the Atlantic, and President McKinley issued a proclamation calling for 
125,000 troops for service in Cuba, in the following words: 

By the President of the United States : 

WHEREAS, By a joint resolution of Congress, approved on the 20th day of April, 
1898, entitled, " Joint Resolution for the Recognition of the Independence of the 
People of Cuba, Demanding that the Government of Spain Relinquish its Authority 
and Government in the Island of Cuba, to Withdraw its Land and Naval Forces from 
Cuba and Cuban Waters, and Directing the President of the United States to use the 
Land and Naval Forces of theUnited States to Carry these Resolutions into Effect "; and, 

Whereas, By an Act of Congress, entitled, " An Act to provide for temporarily 
increasing the military establishment of the United States in time of war and for other 
purposes," approved April 22, 1898, the President is authorized in order to raise a 
volunteer army to issue his proclamation calling for volunteers to serve in the army of 
the United States. 

Now, therefore, I, William McKinley, President of the United States, by virtue of 
the power vested in me by the Constitution and the laws, and deeming sufficient occa. 
sion to exist, have thought fit to call for, and do hereby call for, volunteers to the 
aggregate number of 125,000, in order to carry into effect the purpose of the said resolu- 
tion, the same to be apportioned, as far as practicable, among the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia, according to the population, and to serve 
for two years, unless sooner discharged. The details of this object will be imme- 
diately communicated to the proper authorities through the War Department. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 23d day of April, A. D. 1898, and of the 
Independence of the United States the I22d. 

— *■ — . William McKinley. 

] SEAL [ 

By the President. 

John Sherman, Secretary of State. 
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Never have the sons of America been laggard in responding to the calls of their 
country. In every important instance, the volunteers have flocked so eagerly forward 
that thousands have had to be refused. Thus the government is allowed to select those 
who are physically the very best. New York being the most populous State, her quota 
was fixed at 12,512, while the lowest was the scantily settled Territory of Oklahoma, 
whose quota was 142. 

It need not be said that the response was quick from every quarter. The volun- 
teers were speedily nrfobilized at central points and everything was done to perfect their 
equipment. The various State Guards went into camp under their own officers, and 
they, as well as the privates, were subjected to a rigorous physical examination. A 
thorough weeding out was made, with the result that one of the finest armies in the 
world was secured. 

You would have been amused could you have seen some of the little tricks resorted to 
by many of the applicants for service. Men who were too old dyed their hair, assumed 
an unnatural activity, and told big fibs about the number of years they had spent on 
the earth ; stoop-shouldered youths would straighten up, thrust out their chests, and make 
believe they were a good deal more husky than was the fact; slouchy fellows, aglow 
with patriotism, spruced up and became frisky, but none could deceive the alert 
surgeons, who made stire that only the best were selected. 

The quota of the State of Pennsylvania, since she was the second in population, 
was 10,762, and she was the first to "fill the bill." Her soldiers were mobilized at Mt. 
Gretna, the site of the annual State encampment, forty miles from Harrisburg, the 
capital; and just one week after the President's call was issued the whole National 
Guard of Pennsylvania wis in camp. Thirty days later the entire quota had been 
selected, uniformed, and equipped, and most of them were on their way to camps of 
preparation, further south and consequently nearer Cuba, while the Tenth Regiment 
started for Manila. 

The chief camps of preparation were at Falls Church, Va., not far from the 
historic battlefield of Bull Run, and the National Military Camp at Chickamauga, 
Ga., where was fought one of the most terrific battles of the Civil War. Other 
camps were established at different points, but most of the troops were finally mobilized 
at the two places named, whence they were forwarded to Tampa, Charleston, Newport 
News, and other ports, where in due time they embarked for Cuba. The Western States 
furnished most of the troops sent to Manila. 

The equipment and number of the regiments of the regular army were perfected 
and were used as the nucleus of the army corps organized for the earliest service. It 
was'the first time since the Civil War that the South was given the opportunity to 
prove her patriotism, and she responded nobly. Among the officers appointed to im- 
portant commands, who had served the Confederacy, were General Joseph Wheeler, the 
famous cavalry leader, and General Fitzhugh Lee, nephew of Robert E. Lee, ex-governor 
of Virginia, and no less distinguished as a cavalry leader. There would not have been 
any difficulty in filling the whole quota from one or two of the Southern States. 

Now, while the act of the Madrid authorities, as I have explained, in handing Min- N 
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ister Woodford his passports constituted a declaration of war, yet in order to avoid all 
possible complications that might arise in connection with the blockades, etc., President 
McKinley recommended, and Congress passed April 24, the following bill: 

" First.— That war be, and the same hereby is, declared to exist, and that war has 
existed since the 21st day of April, A. D. 1898, including said day, between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Spain. 

44 Second. — That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, directed 
and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United States, and to call 
into actual service of the United States the militia of the several States to such an 
extent as may be necessary to carry this bill into effect." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF MCKINLEY, 1897-I9OI (CONTINUED)— OUR WAR WITH 
SPAIN (CONTINUED)— THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN— NAVAL OPERATIONS. 

AND so it was that war broke out between Spain and our country, a war that was truly 
for humanity and that could not last long, for the mighty " Giant of the West " was 
sure to pound the rotten Latin kingdom to powder. 

The hurried preparations that had been under way were now nearly completed, and 
we were ready to strike our Titan blows against a nation that had hardly more excuse 
for cumbering the earth than has Turkey, the great " Assassin." One of the first steps 
was the blockade of Havana, the metropolis of Cuba, which was undertaken by Admi- 
ral Sampson toward the close of April. He had been quietly gathering his vessels from 
different points along the Atlantic coast to Key West, and just as day was breaking on 
the 22d of April the squadron steamed off on its way to Florida Straits. You will 
observe that this was before the President issued his proclamation calling for 125,000 
volunteers. 

The flagship New York was in the lead, with the Iowa and Indiana following on 
either side, but with a long stretch of water between. The ships, as they advanced, spread 
apart like a great fan, until there was a distance of three miles between the extreme 
right and left. Behind the leaders came the cruisers Cincinnati, Detroit, and Nashville ; 
the gunboats Wilmington, Castine, Machias, and Newport ; the monitor Amphitrite, the 
torpedo boat Foote, the 'Mayflower, and the cable repair-boat Mangrove. The Marble- 
head remained behind for a day or two to take on water. 

The first gun of the war was fired on the same day (April 22), and the first capture 
made. The Nashville caught sight of a steamer flying the Spanish flag, and crowded on 
all steam in pursuit. By and by a blank shot was fired, to which the Spaniard paid no 
attention. Then a six-pound shot was sent across the stranger's bows, this being the 
first shot of the war, since the blank one did not count. 

The summons effected its purpose, and the Buena Ventura, as she proved to be, 
having on board a load of lumber, hove to and surrendered. The Nashville towed her 
to Key West, thus securing the first prize of the war. In a decision, however, rendered 
by the United States Supreme Court, December 11, 1899, *h e release of the Buena Ven- 
tura was ordered, because the President's proclamation gave Spanish vessels in any port 
of the United States, a month— that is until May 21 — in which to leave. The Buena 
Ventura was not in port, but at sea, when the proclamation was issued. Hence the dis- 
pute ; but the court held that she was entitled to exemption from capture. The first 
fight took place on April 27, when Admiral Sampson bombarded and reduced the outer 
fortifications at Matanzas, the ships taking part being the New York, the monitor Puri- 
tan, and the cruiser Cincinnati. The blockading fleet steamed back and forth to the 
east and west of Havana, stopping and questioning all vessels that attempted to pass in 
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or out Matanzas is situated about fifty miles to the eastward, and its ancient fortifica- 
tions had been strengthened until many looke^ upon it as almost as formidable as 
Havana. 

In a contest of this nature the advantage is overwhelmingly on the side of the land 
fortifications, as has been proven in every battle of that nature. The shots of the ships 

tore gaps in the masonry and inflicted 
much damage, while those of the Span- 
iards did not damage the warships at all. 
The practical result of the duel was the 
proof, afterward shown still more remark- 
ably, that the American gunners are the 
best in the world and the Spanish the 
poorest. When the latter hit anything, 
which is very seldom, it is always an 
accident. 

To illustrate: The Puritan was a 
long distance away when the fort fired 
its last shot. The puff from the muzzle of 
the huge piece was seen, and the Puritan 
gunners aimed a 1000-pound shell at the 
spot. That enormous shell, incredible as 
it may seem, struck the gun that had 
just been fired, exploded and smashed it 
to fragments, and hurled so much debris 
into the air that, as one of the officers 
expressed it, it looked as if the whole 
island of Cuba was going skywards. On 
the part of the Spaniards not a single shot 
so much as grazed one of the ships. 
Nevertheless, the bombardment produced 
no serious harm to the fortifications, and it is not known whether any of the garrison 
were killed. Regarding this affair General Blanco sent a dispatch to Madrid which 
became famous, and which said, referring to their loss: " Killed, one mule." 

But alas ! war cannot be prosecuted without killing many human beings, and it 
was not long before it began claiming its victims. The harbor of Cardenas was a refuge 
for Spanish gunboats, and it was decided to attack and clear out the place. The work 
was given to the gunboats Wilmington, Hudson, and Winslow, which made a gallant 
attempt to perform the task on May 11. 

Carefully scanning the harbor from the American crafts, only one gunboat of the 
enemy could be seen. The Wilmington drew too much water to enter the harbor, and 
the task therefore was intrusted to the other two. The Winslow steamed forward, 
intending to blow up the enemy with a torpedo if she refused to surrender, while the 
Hudson stood. by to give what help might be needed. 
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The Winslow moved slowly inward until within a thousand yards of shore, when a 
masked battery suddenly opened fire on her. The gunboat replied with her small guns 
and pushed on, but while in the act of swinging round to get out of range, she was 
struck by a 10-inch shell, which wrecked her steering gear and rendered her as helpless 
as a drifting log. Nevertheless, she kept firing with her three guns, one of which was 
speedily disabled, while several of the crew strove to get the steering apparatus in 
working order. 

The gunboat was at a fearful disadvantage, and in a few minutes another huge shell 
struck the Winslow on the port side and shattered her forward boiler, so filling the com- 
partment with scalding steam that the men at work there were driven to the deck in 
.order to breathe. "The cheering Spaniards continued to pound the wreck, several of 
their boats which had not been noticed before joining in the fire, while that from the 
first gunboat was incessant. 

Meanwhile, the Hudson hurried to the side of the Winslow and tried to secure a 
line to her that she might be towed out of harm's way. After a time the effort was suc- 
cessful, but the line had hardly been drawn taut when a 10-inch shell exploded directly 
among a little group of men on the Winslow, all of whom were hurled to the deck, 
killed or mortally wounded. They were Ensign Worth Bagley; John Denfee, a fire- 
man, and John Varvarves, an oiler, killed instantly, while George B. Meek, fireman, and 
E. B. Tunnel], cook, were so frightfully injured that they lived but a short time. The 
hawser parted before the Hudson had gone far, but she turned amid the murderous fire, 
secured another, and finally towed the wreck beyond danger. 

It is not known what the Spanish loss was, but it must have been considerable. 
The bodies of Ensign Bagley and his dead companions were taken to Key West, and 
their deaths caused a keen pang of sorrow throughout the country. Ensign Bagley was 
one of the most brilliant graduates of the Naval Academy, and but for his untimely 
loss must have made a fine record in the events that followed. 

On the day of this occurrence the steel gunboat Machias made an* attempt 
to silence the Spanish fire at Diora Bay, a short distance from Cardenas. After a brisk 
engagement of half an hour the fortifications were so shattered that the garrison fled. 
Immediately afterward Ensign Willard, accompanied by three men, went ashore in a 
launch, hauled down the Spanish flag which had been left behind, and replaced it with 
the Stars and Stripes, that being the first time our flag was hoisted in Cuba. 

Three days later four boat crews from the Marblehead and Nashville cut the cables 
at Cienfuegos, with the loss of one man and several wounded. The blockade was rigid, 
and a number of captures were made from time to time by the watchful fleet, though 
now and then a ship of the enemy slipped through the cordon of war vessels and landed 
supplies in Havana. 

I must not forget to tell you of the most remarkable run that was ever made by a 
warship. Before the outbreak of hostilities, the Oregon was at San Francisco, under 
the command of Captain Charles E. Clark, who received orders to join the fleet of 
Admiral Sampson in the West Indies. He steamed out of the Golden Gate March 19, 
and did not halt until he reached Callao, Peru, where the gunboat Marietta joined him. 
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After pausing only long enough to take on coal, the two steamed to Punta Arenas, at 
the entrance to the Straits of Magellan, at the southern extremity of South America. 
They passed through the Straits and reached Rio Janeiro April 30, where Captain 
Clark learned that war had begun between Spain and the United States. The cruiser 
Buffalo joined the two vessels, and they now started on the " home stretch." The 
whole country was anxious, for with every mile the Oregon steamed northward, she 
approached that much nearer the Cape Verde fleet, which it was believed was lying in 
wait for her. You must remember that it was at that time that the greatest alarm was 




MORRO CASTLE, ITS OUTWORKS AND BATTERY. 

felt by the Americans about this elusive squadron, which was composed of the best 
vessels of the Spanish Navy, commanded by her finest officers, and believed to be 
the equal, if not the superior, of any fleet we could send against them. It would be a 
terrible blow if Admiral Cervera should capture or sink the Oregon, and many feared 
that such would be the end of the desperate run. 

The Oregon's last stopping place was Bahia, Brazil, where she received orders not 
to halt again until she had crossed the zone of danger. The magnificent ship was 
sighted at Jupiter Inlet, Florida, on the morning of May 24, having steamed 14,133 
nautical miles in 68 days, at an average speed of 13 knots an hour, and sometimes 
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considerably faster, and at the end of her unprecedented run her engines were in 
perfect working order. 

It seemed impossible to find where the Cape Verde fleet was. It was reported in 
a dozen different places, and a part of the blockading squadron steamed over a good 
many miles in the hunt for it. The first definite information came from the United 
States Minister to Venezuela to the effect that the ships were seen on May 17, headed 
toward Cuba. As a consequence, they were expected off Cienfuegos, but did not appear 
there, and Admiral Sampson sent instructions to Commodore Schley, May 21, that 
news had been received from Washington that the enemy's fleet was probably at 
Santiago de Cuba. Schley was ordered to proceed thither, and if the ships were found 
there to blockade them in the harbor. 

There was much telegraphing back and forth between Sampson and Schley, and 
the latter has been condemned in some quarters for the tardiness with which he obeyed 
the orders of his superior. Schley believed the fleet was at Cienfuegos, while the 








MORRO CASTLE AND HARBOR ENTRANCE, AS SEEN FROM SANTIAGO. 

Admiral was almost certain it was at Santiago. In obedience to orders, Schley left Key 
West late at night, May 29, for Santiago. He was joined the following morning by 
the Oregon, Mayflower, and Porter, and ^11 sped forward at the highest speed. While 
passing along the northern coast of Cuba the ships met the St. Paul and the Yale on 
their way to Key West for coal. Captain Sigsbee, who commanded the Yale, showed 
the Admiral a copy of the dispatch of Commodore Schley, sent from Mole St. 
Nicholas, to Secretary Long, in the following words : " Enemy in port. Recognized 
Cristobal Colon, Infanta Maria Teresa, and two torpedo boats moored beside Morro, 
behind point. Doubtless others are here." 

Admiral Sampson reached a point off the port of Santiago on the early morning of 
June I, and to his great relief found Schley and his ships there. It had been ascer- 
tained of a certainty that the entire fleet of the enemy was within the broad, land- 
locked harbor, and a sigh of thankfulness went up from thousands of dwellers in the 
seacoast cities who had been lying awake o' nights, expecting to hear the boom of 
the Spanish guns as they tumbled the houses to ruins. 
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. Admiral Sampson, as senior officer, immediately took command of the American 
fleet and made preparations for shutting in the vessels and preventing their escape. The 
blockade was made strict, searchlights were flashing over the miles of water outside the 





RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON. 



bay all through the darkness of night, and our warships held themselves ready for 
instant service should Admiral Cervera dash out and try to run away. 

With all this rigidity of blockade and strictness of watch, there was a possibility of 
some of the Spanish warships slipping out unnoticed during a storm which would com- 
pel our own vessels to haul off further from shore and relax their vigilance. As it was 
expressed, the Spanish fleet had been bottled up, but it was necessary to put a cork in 
the bottle. 
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Although this stopper fitted loosely, it was put in the bottle by Assistant Naval 
Constructor Richmond Pearson Hobson ot Alabama. He begged from Admiral Samp- 
son the privilege of sinking the collier Merrimac, a steel cargo steamer of about 5500 
tons, across the mouth of the channel, thus effectually shutting in the Spanish fleet. He 
was so enthusiastic, so hopeful, and so intelligent, that the admiral consented, but would 
not allow any other officers to accompany him upon what was one of the most danger- 
ous ventures conceivable. 

Hobson's plan was to select a crew, just sufficient to navigate the collier, strip it of 
everything valuable, making arrangements for sinking it quickly, and under cover of 
darkness to run her to the narrowest part of the channel and send her to the bottom. 
The crew were to jump overboard as soon as she began going down and swim to the 
torpedo boat Porter, which was to follow closely and do its best to pick up the gallant 
fellows. 

When volunteers were called for, there were so many that scores were keenly disap- 
pointed by a refusal. The following are those who were selected for this task, which 
was one of the most striking exploits of the war : 

Lieutenant Richmond Pearson Hobson, Assistant Naval Constructor ; Osborn 
Deignan, a coxswain of the Merrimac; George F. Phillips, a machinist of the Merrimac; 
John Kelly, a water-tender of the Merrimac; George Charette, a gunner's mate of the 
flagship New York; Daniel Montague, a seaman of the cruiser Brooklyn ; J. C. Murphy, 
a coxswain of the Iowa; Randolph Clausen, a coxswain of the New York. The last- 
named was not one of those accepted, but when the men who had been at work prepar- 
ing the Merrimac were ordered to leave and go aboard the flagship, he refused and so 
perforce was taken along. 

The night fixed upon for the attempt was mild, with a full moon shining. Between 
two and three o'clock on the morning of June 3 the moon was partly hidden by clouds, 
and the cumbersome Merrimac steamed slowly toward the western shore of the harbor 
entrance, closely followed by the launch of the New York, in charge of naval cadet 
Joseph Wright Powell of Oswego, N. Y., with four men. 

As may be supposed, the eyes of the officers and crews of the other ships were 
strained to pierce the gloom where the two craft had melted from view. By and by a 
single gun flashed from Morro Castle, but the listeners could not hear the report. Then 
all was still for a few minutes, when the shore broke into a sheet of flame, and it looked 
as if all the guns of the batteries were concentrated on the Merrimac. Had the gunners 
known their business, the hulk would have been riddled like a sieve, and sent instantly 
to the bottom. 

Fully understanding the peril before them, Hobson and his men stripped to their 
underclothing, for their lives, if they escaped the storm of shot, depended upon their 
skill in swimming. When the charges that had been prepared were exploded, the ship 
gave a mighty lurch, and the next moment all the men were in the water. They had 
to fight hard to avoid being drawn down by the suction, and Hobson was pulled back 
in spite of all he could do, but he managed to keep his head above the surface, and 
swam for a raft which had been provided for the emergency. The rest of the men did 
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the same, but before all could reach it several rowboats and launches came into view, 
seeking to learn the meaning of the strange occurrence. The swimmers had 
barely time to hide themselves, when the boats passed round them, groping and 
peering here and there, but none of the occupants saw the Americans crouching 
in the shadows. 

They stayed there through the remainder of the night, and although the water was 
only moderately cold, yet their bodies were chilled through. The Merrimac had been 
effectually sunk, and her topmasts were dimly visible in the gloom above the water. 
The Spaniards kept rowing out and passing round the wreckage and what was left of 
the Merrimac. The men spoke only in whispers, and Hobson says his fear was that 
the sound of their chattering teeth, which rattled like castanets despite their utmost 
effort to keep their jaws closed, would be heard by the Spaniards, some of whom were 
no doubt so enraged over what had been done that they would have shot the fellows 
immediately upon detection. 

Discovery came with light, when Lieutenant Hobson hailed a launch, whose crew 
were astounded at sight of them. Hobson himself was pulled from the water by 
Admiral Cervera, who treated him and his companions with courtesy, and sent word to 
Admiral Sampson of the safety of the party. The eight were placed in Morro Castle 
(Cuba abounds with " Morro Castles "), and the kindness shown to the Americans was 
• not forgotten by those who later became the captors of the chivalrous Spanish admiral. 
The exploit of Hobson and his men thrilled the country with admiration, and all were 
publicly thanked by Congress, which named each man, an honor that has been rarely or 
nfever given by that body. 

Sunday, July 3, was the fifth spent by the blockading fleet in front of Santiago. 
The day was warm and sunshiny, and the vessels swung lazily in their positions, four or 
five miles from the entrance to the harbor, their form being that of a cresent with the 
harbor entrance at the center. The flagship New York had gone down to Altares, eight 
miles distant, in order that Admiral Sampson might have a talk with General Shafter 
regarding military operations. 

The ships left on the blockade were the Iowa, Indiana, and Oregon, battleships; the 
Brooklyn, the flagship of Commodore Schley, and the small yachts Gloucester and Vixen. 
The Iowa was a mile further out than the others, engaged in repairing her forward 
12-inch turret, which was slightly out of repair, while the Indiana was doing the same 
with Her 13-inch turret. 

The first call for a general muster had been sounded on the Brooklyn at a quarter 
past nine, and the men were leisurely assembling, when the lookout in the masthead 
shouted : " There's a big ship coming out of the harbor, sir ! " Navigator Hodgson, who 
was on the forward bridge, looked intently in the direction named, and seizing the meg- 
aphone, called : " After bridge, tell the Commodore the enemy's fleet is coming out !" 

At that moment Commodore Schley was sitting under the awning on the quarter- 
deck. Hurrying to the bridge, he commanded : " Raise the signal to the fleet," and, 
instantly turning to Captain Cook at his side, added : " Clear ship for action." Then the 
Commodore, the senior officer in the absence of the Admiral, ran forward and stationed 
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himself on a little platform on the outside of the conning tower built for such an emer- 
gency, ready to direct the operations of the fleet; 

All the vessels had drifted to the east of the harbor entrance excepting the Brook- 
lyn and the Vixen, which were to the west. The Spanish squadron had indeed 
determined upon a dash for freedom, and the foremost vessel to appear was the Infanta 
Maria Teresa. The first shot fired was by the Oregon, which opened with her 13-inch 
shells, the Texas quickly doing the same. The Indiana and Iowa, coming up from a 
greater distance, began firing before they were within effective range. 

Down in the furnace rooms of the Brooklyn coal was heaped upon the fires, and 




THE ONLY VISIBLE PARTS OF THE '* MERRIMAC." 

every engine and gun was hurriedly placed in working order, but the Commodore coolly 
waited until he could learn the intended direction of the fleeing fleet. He soon saw 
that all were heading westward, and he gave the ringing command : " Full speed, 
ahead ! open fire, and don't waste a shot ! " 

Almost while the words were in his mouth the Brooklyn let fly with her tremen- 
dous 8- and 5-inch batteries on her port side, and the cruiser made for a point ahead of 
the first fleeing ship, firing rapidly and receiving the frantic fire of two of them. The 
bow of the Maria Teresa was turned toward the Brooklyn with the purpose of ramming 
her. The American swung round quickly, and presented her huge steel ram. Had the 
Spaniard kept on, she would have met the same fate that a minute before threatened 
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the American. She swerved off and began working toward shore, but her doom had 
already been settled by the awful shower from the Texas and Oregon, and the clouds of 
smoke which began pouring from her showed she was on fire. 

By this time the great naval fight was on. Nothing could check the ardor of the 
Americans. Probably of all the vessels of the Spanish fleet those most held in dread were 
the two torpedo-boat destroyers. This was because no one knew much about them, 
and reports magnified their terrific power. And yet Commander Richard Wainwright, 
who was deck officer of the Maine when she was blown up, and was now in command of 
the converted yacht Gloucester, actually attacked both of these terrors, and greatly 
helped in destroying them. 

A little more than half an hour after the alarm was given the whole Spanish squad- 
ron was outside of the harbor, and steaming westward for their lives. All were swift, 
and gradually drew away from the Iowa and Indiana, which, however, did much execu- 
tion so long as they could keep within range ; but the Oregon, the hero of the wonderful 
run of more than ten thousand miles around the continent, rushed forward like a cyclone 
to the help of the Brooklyn, which was pounding the Cristobal Colon and the Vizcaya. 
The Spaniards concentrated a fire upon the Brooklyn, which would have been sunk had 
the enemy known anything of gunnery; but so wild was the aim that Yeoman Ellis was 
the only one killed in the entire fleet. 

Knowing she was doomed, the Maria Teresa rammed her nose into the beach, and 
then burst into flames. Leaving her to her fate, the Brooklyn, Oregon, and Indiana 
turned their fire upon the Almirante Oquendo, and ten minutes later she plunged 
ashore, blazing from stem to stern. One of the torpedo-boat destroyers had been sunk 
by the Iowa, and the Gloucester drove the other ashore by its furious attack. In addi- 
tion, the Iowa and Texas rained such a tempest of shell upon the Oquendo, at a distance 
of little more than half a mile, that she also was set on fire. The Vizcaya gradually 
drew abeam of the Iowa, and for a quarter of an hour they let fly back and forth, but 
the shots of the Spaniard were too wild to do execution, while those of the American 
ripped tremendous chasms in the sides of the other. The Vizcaya finally forged ahead 
of the Iowa, but in doing so entered the zone of death created by the Oregon and 
Texas. An 8-inch shell from the Brooklyn raked her fore and aft, and a minute later 
another shell exploded with such appalling effect that eighty of her crew were killed 
and wounded. This wound up her career, and turning like the others toward the beach, 
she limped out of the fight. 

The fleetest ship of the Spanish fleet was the Cristobal Colon, which drew away 
from all our vessels except the Brooklyn and Oregon. The Colon ran as close into 
shore as was prudent, and possibly might have escaped, but some distance ahead was a 
projecting point of land to pass which the fugitive would have to turn outward — that is. 
toward the course of the Brooklyn, for Schley, instead of following the Colon directly, 
headed for the cape, intending to shut her off and compel her to fight. In the meantime 
the Oregon was following straight after the enemy, all three pumping along at a tremen- 
dous pace, the water curling over their bows, while like blooded race-horses they 
strained every nerve to reach the goal. The magnificent Oregon slowly gained on 
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the Colon, whose speed had always been rated the superior ; and the shorter distance the 
Brooklyn had to travel was certain to bring her a decisive advantage. 

Captain Clark of the Oregon, seeing the certainty of success, signaled to. Commo- 
dore Schley : " A strange ship, looking like an Italian, in the distance." This was an 
allusion to the fact that the Colon was bought from Italy. Schley replied : " Tell the 
Oregon she can try one of those 13-inch railroad trains on her." 

Captain Clark did try one of the " railroad trains." The prodigious shell went 
screeching past the Brooklyn toward the Colon, four miles away, and fell into the water a 
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THE WRECK OF THE SPANISH CRUISER " REINA MERCEDES." 

little to the stern of the Spaniard. The crew on the Brooklyn, who were closely watch- 
ing the flight, cheered* and then Captain Clark tried it again. This time the shell 
crashed into the Colon, and the cheering was louder than before. Feeling that it was 
time for the Brooklyn again to take a hand, the forward and starboard 8-inch guns 
began thundering, and so accurate was the aim that one shell was seen to go clear through 
the Colon above her armor belt. A few minutes past one o'clock, when the chase had 
taken the ships some sixty miles to the westward of Santiago, the Colon hauled down 
her flag, a boat was lowered from the Brooklyn, and Captain Cook went aboard to 
receive the surrender. The Spanish rear admiral made the submission with tears in his 
eyes. He had put forth a better effort than any of his comrades, but it was all in vain. 
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As I have told you, Admiral Sampson was away when this strange battle opened, 
but, hearing the firing, he drove the New York with all speed possible, in the hope of 
reaching the scene in time to take part in the great battle. If there is such a thing as 
luck in. the affairs of the world, then Admiral Sampson, when he left his station tem- 
porarily, in the discharge of his duty, took the unluckiest step of his life, for although 
much credit is due him for his arrangement of the plan of the engagement, and while 
there can be no doubt that he would have acquitted himself brilliantly, yet the chance 
of a lifetime slipped through his fingers. Everyone knows that a good many people 
believe that Commodore Schley was the real hero of the battle, and the dispute has 
assumed unseemly importance in the eyes of the public. It was unfortunate all round, 
and at one time the quarrel almost reached the point of a scandal in the navy. 

But to return to the naval fight. The Vizcaya was burning furiously where she 
had run ashore, and Captain Bob Evans ran the Iowa as close as was safe and lowered 
his boats to assist the poor wretches who were being drowned or burned to death. The 
insurgent Cubans who had gathered on the beach were shooting the helpless fellows, 
seeing which Captain Evans warned them that if another shot was fired he would turn 
his guns upon them. That stopped their inhuman action. 

Admiral Cervera was on the Vizcaya, and made his surrender to Commander Wain- 
wright of the Gloucester ; who, as I have told you, was deck officer of the Maine at the 
time of her destruction. The crews of the Maria Teresa and the Almirante Oquendo 
were removed to the auxiliary cruiser Harvard, which vessel by night found herself 
with 1000 prisoners on board. It need not be said that all were treated with great 
kindness. Captain Evans declined to take the sword offered him by Captain Eulate of 
the Vizcaya, and the officers, after giving their parole, were quartered on the fine grounds 
of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, where they were treated as guests of the nation. 
Admiral Cervera was greatly touched by the courtesy shown him, and often expressed 
his gratitude, while many of the men declared that if they had known of the kindness 
awaiting them they would have surrendered without any fight. 

Naturally there was wild exultation on board the American ships over one of the 
grandest victories ever gained by our navy, but when the crew of the Texas broke into 
cheering, Captain Philip raised his hands in protest and said : " Don't cheer, boys ; the 
poor fellows are dying ! " Then he assembled his men upon the quarter-deck, and, 
removing his cap, asked all to join him in giving thanks to Almighty God for the 
success that had come to the American ships. 

The following is the official announcement of the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
which was cabled to Washington : 

" SlBONEY, July 4, 1898, 3 A. M. 
" To the Secretary of the Navy : 

"The fleet under my command offers the Nation as a 4th of July present the 
destruction .of the whole of Cervera's fleet. Their attempt at escape was made at 9.30 
A. M. yesterday, and at 2 P. M. the last, the Cristobal Colon, ran ashore 60 miles west of 
Santiago, and let down her colors. 

"The Infanta Maria Teresa, Oquendo, and Vizcaya were forced ashore, burned, and 
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blown up within 20 miles of Santiago. The Furor and Pluton were destroyed within 
four miles of the port. 

" Enemy's loss probably several hundred from gun fire, explosions, and drowning. 
About 1300 prisoners, including Admiral Cervera. Our loss one killed and two 
wounded. The man killed was George H. Ellis, chief yeoman of the Brooklyn. 

" Sampson." 

The Spanish prisoners were removed to Portsmouth, N. H., while Admiral 
Cervera and his brother officers, as I have stated, were quartered at Annapolis, 
where they remained until their release. The Maria Teresa was afterward raised, but 
lost on her way to Hampton Roads. The other Spanish vessels were so badly torn 
and wrecked that they were left on the beach where they had been driven by the 
terrific onslaught of Admiral Sampson's fleet. 
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CHAPTER .XXXVI. 

FIRST ADMINISTRATION OF MCKINLEY, 1897-I9OI (CONTINUED)— THE WAR WITH 
SPAIN (CONTINUED)— THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN (CONCLUDED)— LAND OPERATIONS. 

HAVING completed our account of the superb work of the navy, we must now give 
attention to the equally important work of the land forces, whose- task was ten 
times more difficult than that of the battleships. 

The army was impatient to join in the Cuban campaign. Where so large a force 
of men had to be equipped, armed, transported, and provided with rations and all the 
munitions of war, it was inevitable that there should be some mismanagement. Loud 
complaints were made, and in some cases they were justified, but on the whole the 
work of the government was well performed. 

The first purpose was to attack Havana. This was a formidable task, for the city 
was strongly fortified and had a powerful garrison. When it became known that the 
dreaded Spanish fleet had taken refuge in the harbor of Santiago, attention was turned 
thither. Since Admiral Cervera could not be coaxed to come out, it was necessary to 
attack him, or rather the city, from the rear and force him to leave. This work, of 
course, fell to the land forces. 

On June 13 the transports commenced taking aboard the troops from Tampa and 
Key West, and on the 22d they arrived at Daiquiri, where on the following day 
General Shafter began landing 16,000 soldiers, two men being drowned during the 
work. The little town of Daiquiri had been occupied by the Spaniards, but they 
evacuated it upon the approach of the Americans, who burned the place, destroyed the 
powder magazines and a railway roundhouse containing several locomotives. Admiral 
Sampson, who had escorted the transports with his battleships, kept up such a vigorous 
shelling of the coast that the Spaniards could offer no opposition to the landing of the 
troops. 

To the rear of the burned town of Daiquiri is a high plateau running along the 
coast almost to Santiago, and behind this, for a part of the distance, extends a coral 
road, which offered a fine strategic position for the enemy. Several other places had 
been under consideration as landing points, but an examination showed that Daiquiri 
offered the most advantages. 

The troops thus put ashore were a formidable body of men. The transports were 
40 in number, escorted by 16 warships. The for£e consisted of 14,564 enlisted men 
and 773 officers, nearly all of the troops being regulars. The only volunteers were the 
Second Massachusetts, the Seventy-first New York, and two dismounted squadrons of 
four troops each, from the first volunteer cavalry, under the command of Colonel 
Leonard Wood, with Theodore Roosevelt as lieutenant-colonel. They were the 
famous Rough Riders, in whose ranks were some of the most daring cowboys and 
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Indian fighters of the Southwest, as well a large number of aristocratic youths of fashion, 
who, when the test came, proved themselves among the bravest men that ever dashed 
into battle. In addition there were two dismounted squadrons of four troops each from 
the First, Third, Sixth, Ninth, and Tenth regular cavalry, which made a total of 2875 
enlisted men of dismounted cavalry and 159 officers. The artillery had a total of 445 
enlisted men and 18 officers, besides which 
there were 200 enlisted men and 9 officers 
of the engineers, and a detachment from 
the Signal Corps comprising 45 enlisted 
men and 2 officers. 

The work of landing was laborious 
and difficult, and took two days and 
nights. As soon as possible, however, 
General Joe Wheeler, in command of the 
cavalry division, pushed toward the town 
of Siboney, with him being General 
Young, Colonel Wood, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Roosevelt. Shafter's headquar- 
ters for the time were established at 
Playa del Este, and the larger part of 
the infantry marched toward Jaragua, 
with instructions to the artillery to follow 
as rapidly as possible. The impetuous 
Rough Riders, who, you will bear in mind, 
were on foot, kept at the front, so as to 
be sure of being among the first that were 
to prove the stuff of which they were 
made. 

While the artillery and infantry were 
toiling forward toward Jaragua a Cuban 

officer informed General Wheeler that a large force of the enemy had gathered at 
Guasimas, which is neither a town nor village, but simply the junction of the trail from 
Daiquiri with that from Siboney, from which point a single path leads to the city of 
Santiago. General Wheeler went forward with several Cubans and reconnoitered the 
trail. At night he held a council with Young, Wood, and Roosevelt, and it was 
decided to attack the enemy the next morning. 

M ost of the night was passed in preparation. The search lights of the big battleships, 
some four miles distant, threw their great fans of illumination athwart the sky, which 
most of the time was as bright as day. Rations were prepared, garments dried, and 
all discussed in earnest but eager words the prospect of "business" on the morrow. 

The forward movement began at daybreak. General Young, in the lead with 
the First and Tenth dismounted cavalry, the Tenth being composed of colored 
men, followed the eastern trail. The Rough Riders climbed the precipitous path 
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above Siboney and kept to the western 
trail, being separated by about a half-mile 
from the command of General Young. 

Since there was no possible doubt of 
the fight impending, Colonel Wood sent 
Captain Capron forward as an advance 
guard, there being Cuban scouts in front 
and flankers on the right and left. By and 
by Colonel Wood ordered a halt. Several 
of the officers were mounted, and rode 
slowly that those on foot might keep up 
with them. The section was covered with 
high, rank grass and chaparral, in which a 
large force of Spaniards could have hidden 
themselves without the possibility of de- 
tection. The signs of danger increased 
with every rod advanced. 

After a brief halt Colonel Wood gave 
the order for the command to advance. 
Colonel Roosevelt, with a third of the regi- 
ment, turned into the forest on the right, 
and firing opened almost immediately from 
the hidden foe. The Americans pressed 
ahead, eager to close in, but the situation 
was exasperating from the fact that the Spaniards were using smokeless powder. Their 
weapons too had a much greater range than ours, 
and it was trying beyond imagination for the 
soldiers, who saw their comrades dropping on all 
sides, but were without the means of locating the 
enemy. 

The regulars under General Young were off 
to the left, with Colonel Wood in the center and 
Roosevelt on the right. The three bodies began 
pushing forward, gradually approaching one an- 
other, like three spokes of a wheel from the rim 
to the axle. All the time they were subjected 
to a hot fire from their foes in ambush, with little 
chance of picking off any of them in return. 
The undergrowth was so dense that the Ameri- 
cans could hardly see one another, except when 
they reached the small open spaces which occa- 
sionally presented themselves. 

The firing of the Spaniards was murderously true, and in striking contrast to the 
194 
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marksmanship of their navy. In the space of three minutes nine of the Rough Riders 
were killed and others wounded. Every attention possible was given them, but in 
many cases they could only be pulled to one side and left for the surgeons to find* 
The Americans threw away everything (in some cases even their shoes) except their 
cartridge belts and canteens, and crawled forward on their hands and knees. 

In this fight we had 16 killed and 52 wounded, 42 of the casualties occurring among* 
the Rough Riders. That the Americans managed to locate some of their enemies was 
proven by the finding of 37 of their dead bodies; besides which it was learned after the 
battle that numbers of their dead and wounded had been carried away. 

Among those killed in the bloody trail of Guasimas was Captain Allyn Capron, 
whose father was in command of a battery only a short distance away, and who himself 
died shortly after the close of the war, being the fourth of a generation of soldiers. 
Another death that was widely regretted was that of young Sergeant Hamilton Fish, 
a giant in stature and strength, and a member of one of the most noted families in the 
country. He was too proud to stoop or kneel like most of his companions, although 
often urged to do so, and received his death wound while standing as erect as if on 
parade. 

There were many instances of American grit, and I must relate one. A cowboy 
named Heffner was shot directly through the body. After falling he coaxed his com- 
rades to prop him against a tree with his canteen and cartridge belt at his side, and 
there he sat firing as fast as he could load in the direction of the enemy. After a 
time he was taken to the hospital, apparently at the point of death, and probably he 
was; but enough consciousness remained for him to recognize the ambulance coming 
to take the wounded men to the hospital ship. He rolled off his blanket and hid under 
the edge of his tent until it had gone. On the following day, when in the confusioa 
no attention was paid to him, he crawled to the firing line, but was detected by Colonel 
Roosevelt, who sent him back to the hospital. 

At the battle of El Caney Colonel Roosevelt was astounded at seeing the same 
man among the Rough Riders, violently insisting that he could handle a gun as well 
as any of them. 

" Didn't I order you to go to the hospital and stay there?" demanded Roosevelt. 

" Seems to me you did," grinned the cowboy; " but it's mighty dull, and I can be of 
some help to the boys." 

It is hard to kill such men. He was brought home to Montauk Point, recovered,, 
and when Roosevelt was stumping the State of New York for the governorship did 
more yelling for him than any other Rough Rider, which is saying a good deal. 

Although the Spaniards greatly outnumbered the Americans, and had every advan- 
tage of position, they were gradually forced back and the way thus cleared for a closer 
approach to Santiago. The enemy retreated to the line of defenses at San Juan and 
El Caney, which commanded the approach from that direction to the important city 
of Santiago. 

Early in the afternoon following the fight at Guasimas the advance guard of 
cavalry advanced to the plateau of Sevilla, where the country is quite open, with 
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stretches of grass land at irregular intervals. Siboney, which had been made the base 
of supplies, was five miles distant; and General Wheeler, in command of the cavalry 
division, and General Lawton, in charge of the Second Infantry division, made it their 
headquarters for the time. Shortly after, Colonel Wood was placed in command of a 
brigade, and Roosevelt became colonel of the Rough Riders. 

When it was clear that the Spaniards intended making their stand near Santiago, 
General Shafter moved his headquarters from Playa del Este to La Redonda, which is 
a short distance from Sevilla and about six miles from Siboney. Generals Kent, Law- 
son, and Chaffee were near. Matters were in such confusion that an enterprising enemy 




DYNAMITE GUN OF THE ROUGH R1DKRS. 

could have routed the Americans and driven them back. The delay of several days 
caused no little confusion and disgust in the camp; but the Spaniards had received so 
severe a lesson from the Americans that they preferred to strengthen their positions 
near El Caney and along the San Juan hills, where the conformation of the country 
was favorable for defense, consisting of blind trails, dense undergrowth, and matted, 
wire-like vines. 

Before removing from Sevilla, General Shafter, who weighs three hundred pounds, 
suffered so much from the heat that he fell ill and for a few days had to leave the 
personal direction of matters to others, but he kept as closely in touch with affairs as 
possible. Well-founded rumors of the approach of General Pando with re-enforcements 
for the garrison at Santiago, and the fact that his most direct route was through El 
Caney, led to the decision to make an early attack upon that point. 
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The Spaniards had proven themselves dangerous enemies, and they made every 
preparation possible to defeat the advance of the Americans. At a council of 
war held on June 29 it was decided to capture El Caney by assault on the morning 
of July I. Lawton was selected to deliver the blow, the others conforming to his 
movement. 

Before daylight Lawton had worked his way forward so as to advance upon El 
Caney from the east of north. Intrenchments were dug, an industry in which the 
enemy also engaged to an extent that, when the assault opened, our forces encoun- 
tered rifle-pits one after another, and were compelled to fight with desperate determina- 
tion to drive the Spaniards out of them. Meanwhile the other troops were impatient 
because, although the moment had not come for them to advance, they were subjected 
to a galling fire from the San Juan forts. 

The troops before El Caney redoubled their exertions. Captain Capron, father of 
the gallant young officer killed at Guasimas, got two of the Spanish blockhouses in line 
and opened upon them with a fire that knocked great slices out of each. Maddened by 
the stubborn resistance and the news that help was needed at San Juan, a determined 
assault was led by Captain Haskell of the Twelfth Infantry. This gray-haired veteran, 
waving his sword, with his long white whiskers streaming in the wind caused by his own 
rapid running, charged up the hill in front of his men, who rushed cheering after him, 
inspired by one of the most thrilling sights of the war. The first blockhouse was car- 
ried by a terrific assault. It stood on the crest of the hill fronting the path leading up 
to it and into the town, and was enveloped by a perfect network of intrenchments. 
Nobody knew how many Spaniards were in the fort and behind the fortifications. The 
garrison really numbered about fifty, who were firing as fast as they could through the 
portholes. 

The first to reach the blockhouse was a company of the Ninth Infantry, of whom a 
score clambered upon the roof and dropped inside, where there was a furious hand-to- 
hand fight. The Americans were outnumbered more than two to one, and many of 
them were cut to pieces. Fifteen more from the Ninth regulars leaped into the pit to 
the help of their comrades. The desperate character of the fight may be gathered 
from the fact that one American killed four of his enemies, while another, whose nose 
had been shattered, drove his bayonet through his assailant and held him pinned 
to the wall until he died. 

The struggle was just as furious on the outside. No braver resistance could have been 
made than that of the Spaniards, but the determination of the Americans was resist- 
less. Nothing was able to check or stay their advance, and thirty minutes after the 
fight began the place was captured, though it was not until late in the afternoon that 
the trenches were cleared and the enemy fully driven back. 

One of the greatest annoyances was from the sharpshooters perched among the 
exuberant foliage of the trees, where they could not be seen. Using smokeless pow- 
der, they kept up their murderous work in safety, until their companions had been sent 
skurrying from the rifle-pits, when they dropped down from their roosts and ran after 
them. Many were winged by the Americans while making this flight. 
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El Caney had been taken, but the hardest work of all remained : this was the cap- 
ture of the fort of San Juan to the westward, on the crest of a ridge and commanding 
the road to Santiago. The ridge is of irregular height, the highest point being crowned 
by an old building of broken stone, which had been transformed into a powerful fort, 

with trenches in 
front. To reach this 
fort a hill a hundred 
feet high and as 
steep as the roof of 
a house had to be 
climbed. It was 
rough and thorny, 
and at the base was a 
maze of undergrowth 
and vines. As soon 
as our troops could 
push through, they 
would be in the di- 
rect line of the fire 
from the fort and 
the intrenchments. 

The first inten- 
tion was not to pass 
beyond the sluggish 
San Juan River, 
which winds through the thicket, but the fire there was so hot that as each body of 
troops reached the stream, which was not much of an obstruction, the men rushed over 
and up the hill, without waiting for orders, very much as the Union regiments did at 
Missionary Ridge in the Civil War. 

It was at this point that Colonel Roosevelt dismounted and led the charge of his 
Rough Riders up the slope. Afterward, when complimented upon the speed he dis- 
played, he said : " I had to run like thunder to keep out of the way of my own men." 
In this advance many of the troops became separated from their officers. The Seventy- 
first New York was most affected in this respect. While the men themselves displayed 
bravery, investigation afterward left no doubt that some of the officers were guilty of 
cowardice. 

The first of the impetuous arrivals at the top of the hill saw they could go no fur- 
ther without support, but that support was quickly given, for their comrades came 
streaming out of the thicket and after them every minute. Not only were in- 
trenchments, smokeless powder, a strong fort, and a steep hill in front, but the Sixth 
Infantry ran squarely into a barbed-wire fence. A Cuban who was slashing 
about him with a machete was called to the spot, chopped the wire apart, 
and the soldiers rushed through. In many places the hill was so steep that the 
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feet of the men slipped, and they had to catch hold of the bushes to make any 
progress. 

The Spanish engineers showed wonderful skill in building their defenses, taking 
advantage of every conformation of the ground, so that each fortified angle commanded 
some other. Again and again, when the Americans gained certain intrenchments, they 
found themselves exposed to a cross fire from other parts of the original line, and were 
actually surrounded by the enemy. But every man was a hero, and the Ninth and Tenth 
cavalrymen, colored, won the highest praise of privates and officers by a display of gal- 
lantry that was never surpassed. The regulars were in the majority, and the chief glory 
belongs to them, but the volunteers well earned the highest praise. . General Kent, com' 
manding the first division of the Fifth Army Corps, made special mention of Brigadier 
General H. S. Hawkins, who placed himself between the two regiments leading his 
brigade, the Sixth and Sixteenth Infantry, and inspired them by voice, bugle, and 
example to win their superb victory. It was General Hawkins who made a vain 
attempt to find the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and senior major of the New York 
Seventy-first when the men were in sore need of their services. 

The total loss during the three days' fighting, from the early morning attack upon 
El Caney until the truce on the afternoon of the 3d, was 12 officers and 87 men killed, 
36 officers and 561 men wounded, with 62 unaccounted for. General Lawton's command 
lost 410 men, the cavalry 285 men ; the total, as given by General Shafter, being 1593 
killed, wounded, and missing. 

San Juan Hill was the hottest fight of the whole war. In referring to it, Lieutenant 

Joseph A. Carr of the 

Rough Riders said : B 
41 We were not sup- 
ported by artillery, and 
it was a test of what 
American nerve and de- 
termination could do. 
Most of my men were 
shot down from am- 
bush. I was left in 
command of what re- 
mained. After we had 
driven the Spanish back 
and taken possession of 
San Juan Hill, I was 
sent to occupy another 
eminence about 500 
yards away. The Span- 
ish fire never ceased. 
We had no earthworks 
nor artillery. I 
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every nerve was strained to the utmost, and our boys made a display of courage and 
coolness that I cannot help feeling is somehow a part of American blood." 

We paid dearly for the victory, but the valor and resolution of our troops amazed 
the Spaniards. As they afterward declared, they were confident that after the first vol- 
ley sent into our ranks our men would break and retreat, as the Cubans always did ; but, 

instead, they pressed on with more 
determination than ever, seemingly 
inspired by a daring that nothing short 
of death or grievous wounds could 
check. 

The defeat of the enemy now 
carried the war to the gates of Santi- 
ago, whose commander received notice 
from General Shafter, on the same 
day of the victory, that if he did not 
surrender he would bombard the city. 
General Linares having been wounded, 
General Toral was in command, and 
he sent back a refusal, accompanied 
by an appeal from the foreign resi- 
dents that time be given them to get 
out of the place. Their representa- 
tives went out to sec General Shafter, 
who could not close his ears to their 
appeals, and consented to postpone the 
bombardment until noon of July 5. 

Notices were posted up in the 
city that all foreigners and non-com- 
batants should leave, and were informed that they must take their departure between 
five and nine o'clock on the morning of July 5. A vast swarm of people at the time 
named streamed out of the city, all on foot, while 400 persons were carried on litters. 

While the flag of truce was still flying General Toral sent a request that it be fur- 
ther extended, as he desired to communicate with the Madrid government. He was in 
a predicament, however, since all the telegraph operators, being Englishmen, had left with 
the refugees. General Shafter extended the truce until four o'clock on Sunday, July 10, 
and the operators under a promise of protection returned to their posts. The refugees 
continued swarming out of the city, until fully 20,000 were huddled at El Caney and 
Siboney. In their absence their homes were looted by the Spanish soldiery, who were 
allowed to do so unmolested and unhindered. 

General Miles, the head of the army, arrived before Santiago on the day named for 
the expiration of the truce. There was some dissatisfaction over the management of mat- 
ters by General Shafter, and it was deemed best by our government to have the highest 
commanding officer of the army on the ground. Re-enforcements to the extent of 6000 
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men had reached Shafter. General Toral, in reply to the demand for the surrender of 
the city, replied that such permission had not yet been given by his government, and if 
the American commander refused to wait longer the Spanish general and his men would 
fight it out to the death. 

Since there was no ground for further delay, the bombardment of the city was 
begun, the reply of the enemy being weak and intermittent, except with small arms. 
The battleships, which it will be remembered had destroyed Cervera's fleet some time 
before, added their fire, which was principally directed against the water forts and the 
approaches to the city. 

The bombardment continued until near the close of the second day, when another 
flag of truce was displayed, and it was believed that General Toral had decided to sur- 
render, but it turned out that he only asked for a further extension of time. Anxious 
to save all the life possible, Generals Miles and Shafter, after consultation, granted the 
request. The condition of the garrison, however, was hopeless, and on the 14th of July 
General Toral consented to surrender Santiago on condition that the Spanish army 
should be sent back to Spain at the expense of the United States. Communications 
between the Washington and Madrid authorities and their respective commanders was 
continuous, and on the 16th of July the formal surrender was approved by the govern- 
ments and signed in duplicate by the commissioners of both sides. The following were 
the terms: 

1. The 20,000 refugees at El Caney and Siboney were to be sent back to Santiago. 

2. An American infantry patrol was to be posted on the roads surrounding the city 
and country between it and the American cavalry. 

3. The American hospital corps were to give attention, so far as possible, to the 
sick and wounded Spanish soldiers in Santiago. 

4. All the Spanish troops in the province, except 10,000 men at Holguin, under 
command of General Luque, were to come into the city and surrender. 

5. The guns and defenses of the city were to be turned over to the Americans in 
good condition. 

6. The Americans were to have full use of the Juragua Railway, which was the 
property of the Spanish government. 

7. The Spaniards were to surrender their arms. 

8. All the Spaniards were to be conveyed to Spain on board of American trans- 
ports with the least possible delay and to be permitted to take portable Church property 
with them. 

Formal possession of the city was taken on the morning of July 17. General Toral 
had been informed of General Shafter's wishes, and at half-past eight Shafter, accom- 
panied by Generals Miles, Wheeler, and Lawton, walked toward Santiago from head- 
quarters, and was met by General Toral in full uniform, accompanied by 200 officers, 
who were grouped mostly beneath a large mango tree, outside the walls of the city. 
Speaking in Spanish, General Toral said with much feeling and dignity: 

" Fate compels me to surrender the city of Santiago." 

To which General Shafter answered : 
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" I receive the surrender of the city in the name of the government of the United 
States." 

Through this simple ceremony the sovereignty of the important place passed frotti 
Spain to that of our own country. The Spanish officers wheeled and presented arms to 
General Shafter, as he with his officers walked into the city to the governor's palac^, 
which fronts the main plaza, with the grand cathedral at the opposite end. 

The thousands of American soldiers in the trenches were watching proceedings, 
and waved their hats and cheered as they saw the group of officers making their way to 
the plaza, in front of 
which was gathered 
an immense multi- 
tude. Among them 
were the civil gover- 
nor, the mayor, the 
chief of police, and a 
number of lesser of- 
cials, including also 
quite a party of 
French and English 
residents. 

Inside the palace 
was the Archbishop 
of Santiago, accom- 
panied by ten priests 
who advanced and 
gravely saluted Gen- 
eral Shafter, the arch- 
bishop using English, which he spoke with faultless accent. Then followed luncheon, 
which was served in the palace ; and had you been present you would have found it 
hard to believe that it was not a meeting of old friends instead of a party of 
conquerors and the representatives of those that had been conquered. 

A few minutes before noon Lieutenant Miley (who died in 1899 in the Philippines), 
General Shafter's chief of staff, withdrew from the group, and the Qthers soon made their 
way to the plaza in front of the palace, where a company of American cavalry and 
infantry was drawn up. Shafter and his officers, followed by the Spanish officers and 
officials, grouped themselves in front of the soldiers. Then the tall figure of Lieutenant 
Miley, accompanied by two officers, appeared on the top of the palace. Just as the 
great bell of the cathedral began booming the hour of noon, Lieutenant Miley ran up 
the Stars and Stripes to the top of the staff from which had floated so long the emblem 
of Spain. As the beautiful folds fluttered out in the summer breeze, every officer, 
American and Spanish, bared his head, while the soldiers in the distance cheered again 
and again. 

The murmur of the last stroke was lingering in the air when the military band 
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broke forth with the stirring strains of " The Star-Spangled Banner," following it with 
" Three Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue." Again the soldiers waved their hats 
and cheered, and hundreds of the spectators in Santiago caught the spirit and joined 
them. But the most thrilling moment came when one of our batteries of artillery, at 
the right center of the line, fired a national salute. As the cannon roared, 20,000 men 
broke into wild cheering, flinging their hats in air and dancing with joy. Such a sight is 
seldom seen, and made one's blood tingle to witness it. 

When everything was over General Shafter and his officers left the city and 
returned to camp, a sufficient force of soldiers having been assigned to patrol duty in 
the captured town. 

I must not omit to state that the navy had a part, though a minor one, in the sur- 
render of Santiago. The smaller vessels had asked Admiral Sampson for permission to 
enter the harbor, but that prudent officer feared that numerous submarine mines were 
in the water and allowed only launches to pass into the land-locked bay. Three of these 
cautiously groped past the wreck of the Reina Mercedes and the Merrimac, whose top- 
masts were all that was visible, and gradually felt their way up to the wharves of the 
city, arriving in time to join in the final cheering. The Spanish officers helped in 
removing the mines from the bay and channel. 

Do not think that we have forgotten Hobson and his gallant comrades, who 
when last referred to were prisoners in Morro Castle. They were held until July 6, 
which was subsequent to the destruction of Cervera's fleet and the battles of Guasimas, 
El Caney, and San Juan Hill. It was hoped that an exchange would be effected before 
that date, but a point was made by the Spanish authorities that Hobson and his friends 
had learned so much about the strength and defenses of the Spaniards that it would be 
disastrous to them if revealed to the American commanders. By the time named, how- 
ever, when there could be no further doubt of the defeat of the Spaniards, this reason 
for delay disappeared, and on the morning of July 6 a truce was arranged for the pur- 
pose of making the exchange. 

The spot selected was under a tree not quite a mile beyond the intrenchments 
occupied by the Rough Riders, near General Wheeler's headquarters. Hobson and his 
crew left the Reina Mercedes Hospital, where they had been placed after a week's con- 
finement in Morro, about the middle of.the afternoon, in charge of a Spanish major who 
spoke English. The prisoners were not blindfolded and were conducted to the meeting- 
place on foot. The Spanish prisoners who were to be exchanged for them were taken 
through the American lines blindfolded and in charge of Colonel John Jacob Astor and 
Lieutenant Miley, accompanied by an interpreter. The meeting between the respective 
officers was marked by extreme courtesy, and the exchange was effected at four o'clock. 
You need not be told that Hobson and his companions received a most enthusiastic 
welcome from men and officers, who shared in the admiration of one of the most 
brilliant exploits of the whole war. 

JAN** i91b 
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